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‘Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY AT WOOD- 
STOCK. 


_ 


Tue day was fine in Woodstock, if hot; 
but the breeze from the lake and the shade 
of the trees somewhat tempered the heat 
A fine natural amphitheater afforded an 
admirable place for the crowds from the 
surrounding towns, or even from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and the words 
of the speakers were not lost in the dis- 
tance, but confined by the rising hill be- 
fore them and on each side. In the even- 
ing before the Fourth there was a reception 
at Mr. Bowen’s house, and much pardon- 
able curiosity was exhibited to see the old 
‘‘Freesoiler” of 1856, John C. Fremont, 
and his wife ‘‘ Jessie,” as also the hero of 
the Maine Law, Hon, Neal Dow, and the 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Hugh Mc- 
Culloch. The broad character of the 
entertainment of the day, including pol- 
itics, finance, temperance, religion, and 
poetry, attracted a large, intelligent, and 
attentive audience, that was not wearied 
by the long programme, which covered 
both the forenoon and the afternoon. The 
exercises were opened by prayer and the 
reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, after which Mr. H. C. Bowen opened 
the speeches with an introductory address 


and the nomination of the presiding officer 
of the day. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS AND NOMI- 
NATION OF PRESIDING OFFICER, 


é BY HENRY C, BOWEN. 


Fe.Low-CitTizens:—In calling you to 
order, for the purpose of nominating a pre- 
siding officer for this celebration, will you 
permit a few preliminary remarks? It may 
be asked by some of the thousands who 
assemble here to-day, and by other thou- 
sands not privileged to be present, why 
these public celebrations in the town of 
Woodstock? why this meeting today in 
Roseland Park? and why the presence of 
these distinguished gentlemen, invited hith- 
er to speak to you? My answer is: We are 
a loyal, patriotic people, and we have re- 
solved to spend at least one day in the 
year in recounting the blessings we enjoy 
as a nation and also in recounting the glo- 
rious deeds of the Fathers of this Repub- 
lic, who secured to us, at the cost of their 
life-blood, our priceless inheritance. We 
don’t claim that the descendants of those 
sainted patriots who happen to reside in 
this section of New England are better cit- 
izens or more zealous lovers of their coun- 
try than others; but we do claim that we 
are a little in advance of some other places 
in obeying the injunctions of old John 
Adams, who, tenderly and with a big, 
grateful heart, besought the people to meet 
together year after year to celebrate the 
day of our National Independence, 

The people of this section of New En- 
gland are mostly farmers. They believe 
in continual seed-sowing and in big crops, 
Some twenty-two years ago, when the po- 
litical tillage of the country was poor, and 
we were threatened with great internal 
difficulties and revolution, we made up 
our minds that we, here in these otherwig- 
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favored parts, would be wise and prepare 
for any emergency. We came together in 
this good old town of Woodstock, and the 
rallying-cry over all these hills and through- 
out all these valleys, in that great gather- 
ing of the people, was ‘‘Free soil, Free 
speech, Fremont, and Freedom.” It was 
@ memorable era and a memorable occa- 
sion, as thousands now living can testi- 
fy. Great men came hither to speak 
to us. They were earnest, intelligent 
patriots. The seed that was sown that 
day has brought forth a thousand fold. 
Aud I tell you, strangers and others, speak- 
ers and hearers, assembled here to-day, 
that we were so stirred up to public duty 
on that occasion that we have kept on 
sowing, and reaping, too, ever since. We 
have since bad in this town a great many 
mass meetings and celebrations. Eloquent 
men, learned men, wise men, and good 
men have been hereto address us. The 
then chief magistrate of the nation, U.S. 
Grant, has been here. And he may come 
again as chief magistrate. Who knows? 
Vice-President Wilson, that pure, devoted, 
Christian patriot, came here to speak 


to you; and so did Vice-President 
Foster. The Russian minister has 
been here. God bless the great na 


tion he represented, and guide it safe 
ly out of all its present troubles. Other 
distinguished men have been here, known 
to you as cabinet ministers, governors, 
senators, members of Congress, judges, 
lawyers, clergymen, and others. Now, 
with such men to sow seed among us, how 
could we help having a yearly and per- 
petual harvest? The farmers about here 
believe in having big crops of all kinds, 
And I need not remind you that when our 
late civil war broke out that our big crop 
of patriots were in demand; and they left 
the plow, and the field, and their dearest 
earthly friends, and their all for their 
country. Yonder graveyard, on that beau- 
tiful hill-top, is now your witness of the 
kind of young men which have been har- 
vested here. But I will not detain you. I 
only wanted to explain briefly why we 
have met, and will meet to celebrate our 
National Independence; why we will con- 
tinue to ring our church-bells, thunder 
our cannon, wave our flags, fire our crack- 
ers and rockets, blow our trumpets, and 
beat our drums in commemoration of the 
4th of July, 1776, and in honor of the 
immortal Washington and his compatriots, 
who have bequeathed to us our free insti- 
tutions, a free government, and a free and 
beautiful country, 

I have only one thing more to say, and I 
ask your pardon for detaining you so long. 
We have invited hither to-day speakers 
well koown to you and to the country. 
Indeed, most of them have a world-wide 
reputation. They have come to speak tbeir 
sentiments; not yours. They have come 
to speak on themes which interest the 
people, the good people of the ‘country. 
They have come, fellow-citizens, toa free 
platform, and we know you will listen to 
them with respectful attention. Permit 
me now to name to you as the presiding 
officer of this patriotic gathering a gentle- 
man well known to most of you, a man 
worthy of the many trusts you have com- 
mitted to his keeping in the past, and also 
of any trusts or honors you may bestow 
upon him in the future. 

I have the pleasure of nominating Hon. 
Gilbert W. Phillips, of Putnam, as the 
presiding officer of this celebration. 





ADDRESS OF HON. GILBERT W. PHILLIPS. 


My Friends :—We should be untrue to 
the best impulses of our nature did we not 
most heartily acknowledge the royal spirit 
which has prompted this gala day, and 
which confers upon us year after year at 
our hearth-stones the pleasure of listening 
to the eloquence of the leading orators and 
statesmen, the foremost clergymen, and 
the most charming poets of America. We 
rejoice in that prosperity, earned by years 
of indomitable perseverance, that has 
given you the power to produce this mag- 
nificent park, this very gem beside the 
lake, and throw it open on public occasions 
for the free enjoyment of the people. It 
has been said by some one that he who 


plants a tree for public use is a public ben- 
efactor. What saall be said of him, and 
with what satisfaction can he look upon 
his own work, who plants a whole forest, 
adorning it with choice shrubs and flowers, 
brought from afar; with drives, walks, and 
avenues, attractive and beautiful; resting- 
places for the aged and infirm; and play- 
grounds, where children can make the 
woods ring with their joyous songs all 
through this happy valley; and very soon, 
I believe, the whole to be crowned with a 
fountain, so we can add, as they used to 
pe of the costly fountains of olden times, 
with ‘‘ Jets of water glistening in the sun.” 
And our welcome to you while you spend 
a brief period near the old homes and 
near the moss-covered headstones of an 
honored ancestry is and shall be as hearty 
as has been your effort to administer to our 
—- on this natal day. 

ends and Fellow-Citizens:—1 con- 
gratulate you that we are permitted to 
meet upon this time-bonored day. I con- 
gratulate you, too, that it fell to our lot to 
be citizans of the United States, and to 
live in this period when that sentence in 
the old Declaration of Independence which 
declares that all men are created equal is not 
a mere glittering generality, but a political 
and practical fact, so far as the laws can 
make it so. I think we duly appreciate the 
advantages of a government which by all its 
combinations for good makes it most favor- 
able for the freedom and true prosperity of 
man. No form of Fey ane = has ever yet 
been devised which is equally favorable to 
the happiness of all who are subjects of its 
rule; for all have a voice in making laws, 
which in theory and generally in practice 
favor the pros oa of all, or of sll who 
will comply with the conditions of thrift 
éyd industry, upon which true and perma- 
nent prospertty is based. That we have 
few rich men, and none, or few, poor in 
the sense that poverty makes itself felt 
in European countries is a fact for 
which we should be most thankful, 
The people here, with not many excep 
tional instances, have always had great 
respect and veneration for law; and as it 
has been in the past 80 should it continue 
to be in the future. The stability and 
permanence of our institutions rest upon 
this foundation; and if the time should 
ever come—God grant that it may not— 
when different thoughts shall take the 
place of respect and veneration for law, 
and violence shall usurp the throne of 
reason, then will begin and follew fast the 
downfall of the nation. There is no 
reason for any American citizen to attempt 
the redress of wrongs outside of the estab- 
lished law of the land; and whenever at- 
tempts have been made to do 80, instead of 
relief, instead of obtaining the redress 
sought, the moving spirits have always 
been left in a worse condition than be- 
fore. With us suffrage is so free that 
all may he said to have had a part in 
making the law under which we live; 
and, as it emanates from the popular 
will, so the popular will may modify, 
change, or wholly repeal it whenever it be- 
comes vexatious or subversive of the rights 
of individuals. These are old —— 
but none the less true, and should, especial- 
ly in these times, be garnered up for ready 
use in the storehouse of our memories. The 
humblest individual—and I speak from ex- 
perience and observation—stands as well 
before the law and can command at all 
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times the same respect for his rights in our 
courts of justice that is accorded to any 
in the highest rank in life. Some may have 
had occasion to believe otherwise, and, as 
nothing human is perfect, yet, in some isol- 
ated case, perhaps with good reason; yet I 
believe that it will be found as a universal 
rule that ‘‘ Might does not make right; but 
that right makes might.” Upon this prin- 
ciple of action the relation and the duties 
between the man who furnishes the loom 
and spindle and the man who operates 
them should and must be so adjusted that 
each should tender to the othera just equiv- 
alent for the thing done or service per- 
formed; and any uttempt on the part of 
either to vary materially from this rule of 
right and justice will very soon be reme- 
died by the inexorable Jaw of trade that 
governs the business world. And there 
should be no strife between these, as there 
is none, and the tillers of the soil upon a 
thousand homes, filling the land with green 
meads and full harvests— 

“ Whose herds with milk, whose field witb bread, 

Whose flocks supply them with attire, 

Whose trees in summer yield them shade, 

In winter, fire.” 

Capital, if I may properly so call that 
whi is defined to be ‘* the produce of 

ast labor stored up and applied to the 
acilitating of future labor,” and as a rule 
the result of industry, makes more room 
and better pay for labor, of all kinds; and 
without labor capital would not only be 
unproductive, but would rot in the hands 
of its possessors. The laborer of America, 
embracing all labor simply muscular—if 
such there be—and muscular strength and 
skill combined; and I may say work 
through intellectual power, for no line can 
well drawn between bodily and intel- 
: lectual jabor, since there is scarcely a work 
{to which a man can put bis hand that does 
/not require some. amount of thought—as 
a rule, what cannot be said of his nobility 
of character, of his moral and social worth. 
He regards himself and he is aconstituent 
part of the neighborhood, village, town, and 
state. He is opposed to ignorance; there- 
fore, a friend of education. He has a sense 
of duty; something of a faith in and rev- 
erence for law himself has made. In short, 
he advocates every measure which he be- 
lieves is calculated to make happy, elevate, 
and ennoble his fellow-men. He does not 
belong to that restive and turbulent multi- 
tude in the Old World which looks upon 
law asits natural foe, and, therefore, ever 
surveys it with distrust; for he knows full 
well that it was his power that made it, 
and that when it becomes injurious to his 
interests he can unmake it. 

My profession leads me to have gréat 
regard for law and order, and would make 
me always hostile to schemes of revolu- 
tion brought on by the unreflecting pas- 
sions of men and without any adequate 
cause, I know the Pens is not very 
flattering just now. I do not forget that 
many are degtitute, in cities and large vil- 
lages, who have willing hands and true 
hearts. Individual effort on the part of 
those who have been more fortunate than 
their neighbors and municipal aid can do 
considerable toward affording relief; but 
the workingman can rest assured that the 
way out of the difficulty rests largely with 
himself, by the cultivation of habits of in- 
dustry and economy, and in the power of 
the ballot-box, if, and whenever legislation 
is necessary to properly protect and en- 
courage labor and to reform any gross 
evils of society. The order in every house- 
hold in the land, wbere more economy can 
be practiced, and in every department of 
service, should be retrenchment. In this 
way and in this alone will individuals be 
saved from bankruptcy and the country 
from dishonor. However unpalatable these 
things may be, they are, nevertheless, stern 
trutbs and had better be listened to and 
acted upon. Most of the evils which 
burthen now have fallen upon us on ac- 
count of war. It was a terrible scourge 
during its continuance; but it has been a 
hundred fold worse since, in a variety of 
ways, which I cannot speak of now, but 
chiefly in the habits of extravagance and 
wrong-doing entailed upon this genera- 
tion, causing it to reel and stagger like a 
drunken map. But this has not been 
peculiar to this war; for all wars leave a 
country in such a condition that it takes 
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long years to recuperate its moral energies. 
This was so in the Revolution to a large 
extent, and only less than now, perhaps, 
because of the extreme poverty of the 
people, Yet the country recovered; and it 
will now, provided the ple, who ought 
so to do, will demand fidelity in all private 
and public service. A distinguished En- 
giish statesman has truly said—and how 
truly none know better than we: ‘‘ War 
suspends the rules of moral obliga- 
tions, and what is long suspended is 
in danger of being totally abrogated. 
Civil wars strike deepest .of all into 
the manners of the people. They vitiate 
their politics, they corrupt their mor- 
als, they pervert even the natural taste 
and relish of equity and justice?” But our 
people are naturally buoyant of spirit and 
will never be disposed to abandon the old 
ship. Her keel, notwithstanding hard and 
constant use for a full century, is still 
sound; and if the storm should at any time 
be fierce and breakers dash high, her brave 
crew will light up the cabin windows 
brightly, place the old flag upon the top- 
mast, ring her bell, as the old Liberty Bell 
was rung in Independence Hall in seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-five, and again 
bring her off the shoals.. But we had bet- 
ter cut away any rotten masts, und replace 
them with good sound timber; and if there 
are any ‘‘Jonahs” on board, which endan- 
r her safe run and for whose cause these 
dangers have come upon us, throw them 
overboard, without even casting lots, and 
none of us will cry if they are not heard 
from for more than three days and nights. 
Men and nations have misfortunes, and it 
is the part of true courage to look our own 
full in the face, and, if we have been going 
wrong, to turn and go right. Notwith- 
standing all, we have much for which to be 
thankful: a good crop last year and a pros- 
pect of an immense one this. Why, we 
have uncultivated land enough in the 
United States to support double the pres- 
ent population; and, this being true, there 
is no danger to any of starvation or any 
long time of suffering. Aneminent writer, 
and not visionary either, has said: “I 
look forward to the time when 150,000,000 
of men will be living in North America, 
equal in condition, the progeny of one 
race, Owing their origin to the same cause, 
and preserving the same civilization, the 
same language, the same religion, the same 
habits, the same manners, and imbued 
with the same opinions, propagated uncer 
the same forms.” This will not be fulfilled 
in our day; but I bave full belief that it 
will yet be accomplished. And shall we 
not to-day look upward with an unhesitat- 
ing faith that the cloud which has almost 
destroyed us is beginning to brighten with 
a silver lining, breaking the spell of mis- 
fortune brought on by overproduction, 
extravagance, and speculation, and by a 
disregard for those principles of right and 
wrong which should characterize nations 
and men? That thetime is commg when 
we can again view ourselves as a nation ap- 
proaching that pinnacle of grandeur 
toward which our fancy used to point, be- 
fore we were forced by the disasters of 
civil war to admit that our greatest source 
of danger was not from foreign, but domes 
tic foes? Can it not be said, with sub 
stantial truth, on this great anniversary, 
and without being called a flight | of 
the imagination, that the nation has 
triumphed? Its honor has resisted fierce 
and repeated assaults. Repudiation has 
been prevented. The poisvn-tooth has 
been extracted from the silver scheme, so 
that it is powerless to bankrupt tbe 
country, and resumption of specie pay- 
ments is an accomplished fact. And bet- 
ter yet, and the proudest monument, to be 
forever preserved and perpetuated, the 
torn and broken fetters from three million 
slaves. Yes, a hundred cheerful omens 
give confidence that.a better period is 
about to dawn. ‘‘ Hope burns above the 
unrisen morrow,” aud in the not far distant 
we can hear a trumpet pealing news of 
long years of prosperity for the Republic. 


And now, amid the ingpiration and the 
glories of this summer day, beside the stil! 
waters of this beautiful lake, adorned with 
emerald hills and sparkling in the sun like 
a crystal, and under this canopy, formed 


_ by the spreading branches of these old 


monarchs of the forest, standing here fora 
century, which séem to have been spured 
from the woodman’s stroke that they 
might furnish to us a refreshing shade; by 
all the memories of by-gone days, of Lex- 
ington, of Valley Forge, of Gettysburg, the 
fall of Richmond, and a hundred other bat- 
tletields, which cluster ‘‘like stars when 
storms are past”’—remembering what we 
say and what we do—let us pledge our- 
selves anew to love, honor, guard, and 
maintain this, the best government on 
earth; which protects ulike the people in 
all their rights; vouchsafes the liberty 
of the humblest citizen, us it does the most 
powerful; scattering blessings broadcast 
to millions. of our own land and furnishing 
happy homes for the overburdened and 
sorrowing of the world. I have said noth- 
ing about politics. I believe that the great 
mass of the people are good and true men, 
in whose breasts the love of liberty and 
union inheres supreme. As American clt- 
izens we are gathered, imbued with the 
highest aspirations for the welfare of a 
Republic which seems to have been marked 
out by the ‘Supreme Ruler” to sway the 
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destinies of the world. Armed in all the 
strength of Justice, may it stand secure to 
the latest day, to bless mankind. 

In the burning language of the illustri- 
ous poet who has just gone ‘‘to the pale 
realms of shade, sustained and soothed by 
an unfaltering trust, like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him and lies 
down to pleasant dreams,” in his great 
poem upon America: 


“O mother of a mighty Hews y 
Yet ely in thy youth: grace, 

* . . * 
There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter forthe hunted head, 

And for the laborer toil and bread. 
Power at 4 bounds 
Stops and calls back his baffied hounds. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the West! 
ow faith is kept and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and God is feared, 
n woodland homes. 
And where the ocean border foams! 


O fair young mother, on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 


And as ow fleet 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 
Thine eye with every coming hour 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 
Andif thy sisters, elder born, 
Shall brand thy name with words of scorn, 


Before thine eye 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A POEM, BY EDWARD R. JOHNES, ESQ. 


Home of the graceful elm and mighty pine, 

Land of the mountain and the stormy shore, 

Where summer suns with brightest radiance 
shine, 


Ahd where the hoarsest blasts of winter roar— | 


Our dear New England, at thy shrine to-day 
Our willing offerings of love we pay. 


And, first, we treal the dim aisles of the past, 
And ope our spirit’s eye upon the scene 

That dawned upon our sires—when overcast 
By winoter’s clouds or decked in summer sheen, 
Come let us gaze into the forest’s shades 

And hear the laughing of the far cascades. 


From where St. Lawrence girds his thousand 
isles 

With gleaming bands of silvery, tossing foam, 

Far away south, to where the ocean smiles 

In land-locked bays, was the most cherished 
home 

Of Solitude and Silence, and their throne 

Was girt with memories of ages flown. 


And there, twin kings, they ruled the wilderness, 
And knew no faterruption to their reign, 

Save when the warrior, fleet and cumberless, 
Signaled to war, or ever and again 

The tones of Nature’s organ filled the air 
With changeful cadences that called to prayer. 


There underneath the dense continual shade 

Flowed limpid brooks, that, gently chattering, 
played 

O’er snowy pebbles. And when the amorous 
sun 

Stole sudden kisses from the smiling stream, 

Down in ite heart another beauty won, 

The rainbow colors of the brook trout gleam. 


See, in far distance, through the dim arcade, 
Steps the fleet deer, his antlers branching wide, 
Proclaiming him aking ; and through the glade, 
With dainty step still following her guide, 

The graceful doe. While from the trees around 
The wild birds’ singing blends, a maze of sound. 


But when the sun has touched with radiant 
flame 

The lofty pines that crown yon western hill, 

And darkness ’gins her ancient realm to claim, 

And o’er the woodland settles damp and chill ; 

Then stranger still the visions that arise 

And swiftly flit before the wondering eyes. 


The moonlight weaves o’er forests and o’er 
bill 

Soft robes of splendor ; silver lances fall 

Through wind-swayed leaves, and fairy phan- 
toms fill 

The grassy slope ; and to their merry call 

The laughing nymphs the crystal depths for- 
sake 

And bead with foam the surface of the lake. 


Beneath the shadow of yon spreading tree, 

Revealed by embers of a smoldering fire, 

The hunter’s wigwam stands. Beside it see 

The hardy chieftain, whom no chase can tire, 

His features softened almost to a smile, 

As love and peace his wayward thoughts be- 
guile, 


So might it always be. But Nature’s heart 

Is often thrilled, like man’s, with sad unrest; 
And peaceful scenes too soon, alas! depart; 
And time e’er changes what we love the best. 
The calm that reigns along that tranquil shore, 
The bunter’s peaceful ease, will soon be o’er. 


For Winter comes and takes his scepter up, 

And builds his palace in the ice and snow. 

The frozen river {s his wassail cup ; 

His hoarse voice sounds in all the winds that 
blow ; , 

And giant trees, that strew his dreary path, 

Mark but the steps of his destroying wrath. 





And Nature laughs no more. Or, if she smiles, 
. Tis as the face of one who, lying dead, 
Shines with a vision of the Blessed Isles 
That dawned, with fleeting splendor, overhead. 
And in the forest, voices sad and strange, 
Presage the coming of a wondrous change. 
* + * ” * * 
Oft, when the sun has parched the tender 
leaves 
And drunk the streamlets dry; when Nature’s 
face 
Seems tired and wan, and through the yellow 
sheaves 
A faint wind whispers, and man finds no place 
Wherein to shelter him from noontide’s rays, 
And scarce a hope to point to better days, 


On the horizon, lo! a cloud appears— 

A little spot at first. But soon it grows ; 

And, spreading its dark wings, it swiftly nears, 
And torrents follow fast the wind that blows, 
Till joy and Nature are no more estranged, 
And by the God-sent rain the scene is changed. 


F’en 80 the Pilgrim bark, that on the waste 
Of trackless ocean seemed so small a thing, 
Carried within it all the power that graced 
The pen of sage or scepter of a king; 

For all the learning of a thousand years 
Within that little wave-tossed bark appears. 


And soon that power extends; and on the 
sbore 

Where all things thirsted for the blessed rain 

Of love and knowledge there is thirst no more, 

And Nature smiles upon her broken chain. 

Thus, spreading wide, the gracious influence 
grows, 

And all the desert blossoms like the rose. 


What spirit filled those strong and noble 
hearts ! 

What tireless courage! What eterna) spark 

Of faith that from their every action starts, 

An fospiration! List! Oh, bark! 

To voices borne upon the spirit’s ear, - 

So sweet, so grand, we cannot wish but hear. 


Though flerce the night and wild, 
And the sea drear, 

Our hearts are not defiled 

By recreant fear. 

Thy hand will guide our bark, 
Oh ! God, through tempest dark, 
And with the morning lark 

Thy praise we’ll sing. 


What though our foes be strong. 
Thy children know 

Thy wrath, though biding long, 
Will overthrow. 

Awful that final day, 

Sure is thy sword to slay, 

Thy vengeance will repay 

Thy servants’ woes. 


Over the tossing sea, 

From home and all, 

We seek thee, Liberty, 

On thee we call. 

Bless thou our coming days, 
Fill all our hearts with praise, 
Grant that our children raise 
Altara to Thee. 


Sweeter our soul’s desire 
Than slothful peace ; 
Better the holy fire 

Than herd’s increase. 
Plucked as a burning brand 
From the destroyer’s hand, 
Though in a barren land, 
Yet we are free. 


And now the woodlands echo to the blows 

Of woodman’s ax, and, crackling, crashing 
down, 

The forest ’gins its secrets to disclose, 

Trembling, reluctant ; and the thickets brown 

Give place to meadows, which ere many days 

Will wave with yellow-crested tufts of maize. 


And pretty villages begin to fill 

The opening wilderness, and Plenty’s face, 
Clouded so long, turns smiling ; friendly still 
The lordly Massasoit’s haughty race. 

Peace soothes all breasts, and in the gentle vale 
E'en love takes up bis interrupted tale. 


But varying tribes and creeds cannot agree, 
And when did Saxon check his high career 

For rights of weaker men? Conspiracy 
Thrills loving hearts with dark, unwonted fear. 
Suspicion’s snake-like form now quickly grows, 
And soon the host and guest are bitter foes. 


And fair New England wakes to scenes of 
blood, 

And every hamlet arms it for the fray, 

Strange s‘ghts and voices filk the echoing wood 

And men bear arms e’en when they meet to 
pray ; , 

And Philip’s warriors, ranging far and wide, 

Strew ruin and quick death on every side. 


A sound is heard. Is it the cricket’s cry, 

Or owl’s drear hoot? ’Tis answered faint and 
low, 

And oft-repeated, as the echoes fly. 
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The appalling war-whoop sounds, and thén we 
know : 

How near our danger, Bar the window fast ! 

One moment later, and it were our last ! 


The father fires, the mother loads the gun, 


The helpless children pray; while arrows find ; 


their way 
Through every chink and hideous specters run 
From tree to tree. Oh! would toGod the day 
Would break ! for on the roof, oh, hark! 
The burning arrow drops its deadly spark. 


Hopeless, the cabin is a whirl of fire. 

They ope the door, and fly they know not 
where. 

Father and mother in their blood expire, 

But live to hear upon the midnight air 

Their children’s cries, and ere death shuts 
their eyes 

See flames that from the funeral-pile arise. 


The maiden’s tresses torn from living head, 

The lover killed before her very eyes, 

Foul mutilation of defenseless dead, 

The smoke that from the burning homes arise, 

The yells, the cries for pity, but in vain— 

This did New Eogland know in many a lovely 
plain. 


But where the race to vie in peace or war 

With ours? And soon to hidden lair 

Was tracked the savage, until, near or far, 

Philip had ne’er a home, and the affrighted air 

No more his war-whoop knew, no more his 
songs! 

Alas ! e’en he could tell of bitter wrongs. 


And all the tribes that filled this spacious Jand— 

Mohican, Wampanoag, Pequot, and the rest— 

Have gone, and left no trace, save mountain 
grand 

Or shining river, whereon is impressed 

A name that tells of them to living men— 

A solemn epitaph of what has been. 


But just as gold is purified by fire, 

So brave hearts stronger grow by suffering ; 

Aud every patriot finds within his sire 

‘The fountain whence his aspirations spring. 

New England vaunts to-day of hearts whose 
blood 

No writh of kings can chill nor ocean’s flood, 


And points with pride to children whose tried 
souls 

Are firm as are the rocks slong her coast; 

Whose lullaby was the loud surf that rolls 

Upon her sbore; the country’s pride and boast 

Our noble tars, whose courage makes the wave 

That sweeps our harbors the invaders grave, 


Behold the scene again. New England wears 
A look of glorious promise, and her youth 
Blossoms in grand endeavor, and she bears 
The seal of liberty and unstained truth 
Upon her forehead, while in either hand 

She holds the olive and the warlike brand. 


Her sons are wronged, and lo! her face {s 
changed, 

And calmly stern its aspect. Now too late 

Your myrmidons, in battle order ranged. 

Behold the prophetess of certain fate, | 

Who, still unconscious of her mission high, 

Turns to her motherland a pleading eye. 


Yon frigate sbuts your ports from all the 
earth ; 

Yon bayonets, glittering in the morning sun, 

Presage your igooble doom. Oh! what were 
worth 

E’en life itself by low submission won ? 

Awake New England! Rouse thyself anew ! 

Baptize thyself with Freedom’s morning dew. 


She wakes, she rises at the clarion call. 

Her stalwart sons are gathering for war. 

For her they leave their children, homes, and 
all, 

And sound the note of battle near and far. 

And.on thy soil, Connecticut, no foe 

Has slept, save in the sleep of death or pris- 
on’s woe, 


Though one wins fame where scores uinum- 


bered fall, 

Shall Woodstock’s captains unremembered 
be? 

No! ‘Through the night we hear their stirring 
call: 


Up, up, and arm for home and liberty ! 

And, though no epitaph their names may tell, 

God loveth those who serve their country 
well, 


Plag of the free, thy blue is Heaven’s own, 
Thy white is purity, thy red is blood— 

The blood baptismal of the martyr’s crowu 
That binds the temples of the patriot dead. 
The Old Thirteen live in thy shining bars 
And the sky lends thee its eternal stars, 


Yet, holy standard, there were spirits found 
Like angels fallen from a high estate, 

Evil but glorious, who trailed the ground 
With thy fair folds, and, with success elate, 
Dared to forget their fathers and their past 
And at a mother’s breast their arrows cast, 


| 
| 
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Aud from the grand and stately pines of 


Maine 

To Hartford’s elms forthwith grand armies 
start, 

To reunite our land and break the captive’s 
chain; 

And Southrons found on field with corpses 
strown 

New England's hearts as brave as were their 
own. 

oo * x * * * 


As one who, roused from out a troubled 
dream, 

Beholds with joy the splendor of the day, 

And knows the storm and darkness did but 
seem, 

That were so real to fancy’s clouded ray, 

8o we, who saw this glory from afar, 

Uncertain, dim, and veiled by clouds of war, 


Are roused from doubt, and see with joyous 
eye’ 

A mighty nation, like the eagle’s brood 

That mews its mighty youth in light on high, 

And spreads its pinions where no shadows 
crowd, 

And looks, undazled by the noontide blaze, 

On distant scenes and glorious coming days. 


Harmonious counsels regulate the state, 

Made one in spirit, as it was in name, 

By one whom future ages will call great, 
‘Though greed and envy now assail his fame. 
Honor to thee, New England, true as steel, 
‘Thou lovest him who seeks the country’s weal. 


‘Thy firm, undaunted brow is ever fixed 
*Gainst revolution, in whatever form, 

Whether it comes with legal show commixed . 
Or in the lurid Communistic storm, 

And let the aliens who abuse the right, 

Too freely given, of franchise dread thy might. 


A slave’s a slave, enthrone him if you will ; 

The hand, though gloved, is but a bondsman’s 
still ; 

What though you hide his low and straitened 


' brow 
"Neath jeweled crown, will Wisdom’s glory 
light 
Those dim, dull eyes? The hand that guides 
the plow 


The splendor of the scepter can but blight. 


But education raises up the low, 

And straightens crooked paths for suffering, 

And bids its blessed influences flow, 

"Till youth may freely drink of Learning’s 
spring. 

Here, crowned with honor, Yale and Harvard 
stand, 

The Cambridge and the Oxford of our land. 


Whate’er is difficult in peace or war, 

New England genius finds the secret out. 

Her sons the dark and hidden ways explore, 
And from invention lift the veil of doubt. 

And greater glory than of war we sing— 
’*Twas Yankee Whitney first made cotton king. 


Here public spirit bids the landscape smile 
With Art’s soft beauty blent with Nature’s own. 
And sons of toil their sorrows may beguile 
Mid joys not destined for the rich alone, 

And bonest Labor, soothed by sweet increase, 
Joins hands with Wealth in an eternal peace. 


And, gazing o’er the fair and shining page 
Where history has marked thy gleaming path 
In golden letters, statesman, patriot, sage, 

We see oft written, and thy record hath 

A something gentler, finer, and more sweet, 
That woman’s name thereon we ofttimes meet. 


Heroic times give birth to lofty themes, 

And there are spirits man cannot forget ; 
Earth’s beauties kindle poet’s loftiest dreams, 
Till man and scene and action linger yet 

In verse immortal. Thus to sing thy fame, 
Born of thy glories, sweet-voiced poets came. 


And of them one whose soul till lately shone 

A star in the terrestrial firm ament— 

No purer one could welcoming Heaven own, 

No dearer one could sorrowing earth lament, 

Of years and bonors full, he left a pame 

That future times will crown with meeds of 
fame. 


He died at break of day, and from the east 

A flood of bright aud heavenly radiance 
streamed, 

As though to hail his coming to the feast 

Of love and peace his heart had often dreamed. 

‘O’er Nature’s face a solemn calmness spread 

And winds were hushed when Nature’s friend 
lay dead. 


Rough, manly virtues e’er have marked thy 
clime, 

And love of liberty, that knows its price, 

Eternal vigilance. No place, no time, 

No summer's cruel heat or winter’s ice, 

Limit the courage of New England’s son 

When Freedom yet has battles to be won. 


“Thus in thy past and present strong and great. 
‘What shall I premise for thy coming years ? 


| 
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Then throbbed again thy patriotic heart, Thou shalt go on increasing in thy power and attainments. Frequent visits to other | The premier is virtually the head of 


And majesty. The learned and the great 

Shall fall before thy footstool. Mighty kings 

Shall view thy crescent splendor, and shall 
dread 

The ownward course of Freedom’s morning 
star. 

Confident, hopeful, guided by the past, 

New England is Old England freed from chains. 

And, buoyant in the consciousness of youth, 

She is the abiding corner-stone that marks 

The age and glory of the State, and tells 

Of its foundations deeply laid in God ; 

And of its pillars, by his power upheld. 

Her sons, who, loving thee, love none the less 

Her common country, sball rise up and call 

Thee blessed. Nay, mankind shall hail 

The splendid prototype of liberty, 

That scorned to lower its celestial head 

Before a license-loviug populace. 

And why? Because thou hast so carried out 

Thy sacred trust ; because thy heart was brave, 

Thy spirit pure and high ; because to thee 

Truth was as life, and justice more than fame. 


Farewell, my theme, O land of happy homes ! 
Farewell, New England! Well my spirit knows 
Thy future glory oft will shame our praise, 
When joyous throngs shall gather at this time, 
When we are gone, through ages yet to come, 
To celebrate this day and hail with loud aclaim 
The still increasing splendor of thy sovereign 
name. 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS, 


AN ADDRESS BY-HON. HUGH M’CULLOCH, 





Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The invitation which I received to par- 
ticipate in this celebration was accompanied 
by a request that I should say something 
about Finance and Business. Recollecting 
the manner in which this day (which must 
always be honored by all who reverence 
the character and appreciate the services 
of those by whom our national independ- 
ence was achieved) was observed in the 
New England States in former years—how 
we used to listen to orations extolling our 
republican institutions, our inheritance of 
freedom—it seemed something like desecra- 
tion to devote any part of it to the discus- 
sion of subjects so practical and dry as 
those upon which I was invited to address 
you. Phis departure from ancient usages 
does not, I am sure, indicate any decline 
in patriotism ; but a per appreciation of 
our present duties and responsibilities. The 
events of the last seventeen y ears—the civil 
war, which dwarfed into insignificance the 
Revolutionary struggle; the subsequent 
delirium, under the influence of which we 
looked upom lavish expenditure and wild 
speculation as indications of real prosper- 
ity; the awakening toa realization of our 
mistake by the crisis of 1873; the depres- 
sion which foliowed and which still ex- 
ists, have abated: the exultation with which 
we were wunt to hail the return of our 
great national holiday, without diminisb- 
ing our respect for it. 

n the invitation which I received there 
was reference to the sacrifice 1 should 
make in leaving my business to come 
to Woodstock—as if I were to be the loser 
4 exchanging the atmosphere of New 

ork for the invigorating air of the hills of 
Connecticut; as if one born and bred in 
New England, and who, with the exception 
of two short visits, has been away for 
nearly half a century, could be making a 
sacrifice in returning to it and meeting an 
assembly like this! No New Englander 
who is worthy of the name ever ceases to 
be proud of the land of his birth or strong- 
ly attached to it. The forty-five years 
which I have spent either in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, among « people hardy and 
enterprising, to whom I am pre at- 
tached; in Washington, which oalens 
abuses, but which no one who has lived in 
it leaves without regret; or in London, the 
world’s commercial metropolis, the richest 
and most populous city in the world, in 
which are to be found the most interesting 
treasures of ancient and modern art and 
the clearest proofs of the progress of man- 
kind in civilization and retinement, have in 
no wise lessened my love for New England 
nor my pride in being one of its sons. 1 
am glad to be here, and I tender to the 
gentleman who invited me my sincere 
thanks for the invitation. 

And here let me say that, while New En- 
gland is a good country to be born in and 
a delightful country to live in, it is not 
well for those who make it their home to 
confine themselves to its borders. There is 
such a thing as too strong local attachment. 
There is such beauty in the New England 
landscape; such vitality in the New Ep- , 
ny air; such culture and refinement in 

ew England society; such comfort, not 
to say luxury, in New England homes that 
the dwellers in this favored land (for it is a 
favored land, in spite of its ungenerous 
soil, its rigorous winters, and March winds) 
are in danger of being indifferent about 
other sections and of underestimating their 
influence in giving direction to national 
affairs. No sensible man fails to be ben- 
*efited by leaving, for a time, at least, his 





home, no matter how great its advantages 





sections of his own country cannot fail to 
improve him. New England, in sending 
out, as she has done, thousands of her sons 
to possess the fertile fields of the South 
and the West, and to take the lead in trade, 
in banking, the professions, and what not 
in the commercial cities, which they have 
done so much to build and to beautify, has 
made large contributions to the national 
welfare. New Englanders are found in 
every city and township in the Union, so 
that they have earned the title of the 
‘universal Yankee nation.” But, while 
this is the case, a large part of her popula- 
tion are a stay-at-home people. Half the 
people of New England have rarely been 
out of the states in which they were born. 
Large numbers of her well-to-do and well- 
educated citizens shrink from even the 
contemplation of a journey to the South 
or the West, and think they have ‘‘done 
wonders” if they have made an occasional 
visit to Boston. And permit me to say, 
with all due respect for their acquirements 
and ability, that many of the New En- 
gland representatives in Congress would 
be wiser and broader men and more influ- 
ential in the national councils if they came 
more frequently into personal contact with 
the peopie of the other states. Books and 
schools and colleges are not the only 
educators; nor is learning necessarily intel- 
ligence. When I went to the West, I met 
men there, whose faces had never been 
seen in a schoolhouse, so far-seeing, so 
sagacious and intelligent, so superior in 
these respects tu myself, that 1 was almost 
ashamed of what little book learning I bad. 
Itis not paradoxical to say that we can 
learn u good deal from those who know 
much less than we do, Pardon me for 
following this line of thought a little fur- 
ther. As Ihave never before spoken to a 
New England audience, I may, like the 
man who thought his prayer should be 
listened to with favor because he prayed 
so seldom, draw freely upon your indulg- 
ence. There is nothing more instructive 
io an American than a visit to foreign 
countries. Conceit is a barrier against 
knowledge. The less one has of it the more 
open is he to instruction, and there is 
nothing which takes conceit out of a man 
like a residence abroad. They only are 
wise in their own conceit who Know little 
of others. We live in a country so ex- 
tensive, so rich in minerals, 80 varied jn 
productions, so inexhaustible in resources, 
so abounding in all that is needful for the 
support of the race; and then, too, we 
are so inventive, so self-reliant, so enter- 
prising, so free, that a good many of us 
seem to be of the opinion that we have 
nothing to leurn from the Old World, little 
to gain by intercourse with it, and that we 
should not be greatly the losers if it were 
submerged by the ocean.- Nothing can be 
further from the truth, We are as de- 
pendent upon the Old World as the Old 
World is upon us. We buve much to 
learn from European nations—in art, in 
politics, in finance, in political economy, 
and even in agriculture. As an agricul- 
tural nation, we ought to lead all others; 
and yet in this respect we are excelled by 
nations that are frequently spoken of as 
effete. We impoverish by bad husbandry 
soil which, under scientific treatment, 
would year by year be increasing in 
productiveness. ‘lo say nothing of the 
states that were afflicted with slavery, 
there are states in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, essentially agricultural, in 
which lands are being so badly treated 
that the yield per acre is already di- 
minishing. Our lamented friend, Mr. 
Greeley, who instructed the readers of The 
Tribune by telling them what he knew 
about farming, would have gained in 
knowledge by visiting even Italy or Spain. 
He woulu have seen there lands respond- 
ing as kindly aud as generously to the 
lavors Of the peasants as they did a thou- 
sand years betore the discovery of Amer- 
ica. Much is to be learned from European 
nations in ail the live subjects of the day. 
Look for a moment at Great Britain, the 
mother country, with which we have more 
important commercial relations and more 
intimate social relations than with any 
other country. May we not learn’some- 
thing from her? Everybody knows that 
she is the richest of nations; that her colo- 
nies encircle the globe; that Victoria is 
the acknowledged queen of an empire the 
grandest in the world, altogether more pop- 
ulous and extensive than was the Roman 
Empire in the days of the Cwesars; and yet 
there is a prevailing sentiment in the United 
States that Great Britain has seen her best 
days; that her institutions are repressive 
and antiquated; that she lacks the vitality 
and energy which are so characteristic of 
the United States. The very reverse of 
this is the truth. There are about Great, 
Britain no indications of decrepitude. Age 
bas not impaired her vigor; her monarchy 
is not the antagonist of freedom; every year 


adds largely to her population and im . 


mensely to her wealth. Her government, 
although stable in its general character, 
readily adapts itself to the advancing spirit 
of the age. Aristocratic in respect to the 
monarchy and the rage, she is es- 
sentially democratic in respect to the 
power by that representative 
of the public sentiment, the House of 
Commons, to which in all great contests 
the House of Lords is compelled to yield. 
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the government, and his place depends 
upon the accordance of his measures with 
the popular will. In Great Britain no man 
can be a cabinet minister who is not a 
member of Parliament, and the appoint 
ment of a member of the House of Com- 
mons to a seat in the cabinet involves the 
necessity of his resigning his place and ob- 
taining the endorsemen* of his constitu- 
ents ina newelection. Juuges are selected 
from those who are distinguished alike by 
their standing as lawyers and their stain- 
less reputation for uprightness, Crime is 
summarily punished and breaches of trust 
are regarded as among the most heinous of 
crimes. A change of ministry makes no 
change in subordinate offices. Fidelity and 
ability are the tenure of office, and long 
and faithful service is rewarded by pen- 
sions. Nor does a change of ministry in- 
volve a change in financial or economical 
policy, which is always intended to be so 
framed as to depress no useful industry, 
check no lawful enterprise, build up and 
sustain no monopoly. If a revision is 
thought to be necessary, the wisest and 
most practical men of the nation are cov- 
sulted, and the government stakes its con- 
tinuance upon its success in carrying 
through Parliament a proposed reform. 
No American, no matter how strong his 
republicanism, can be long a resident in 
Great Britain without perceiving much to 
admire in the character and working of the 
British Constitution; much that might be 
advantageously imitated by the people of 
the United States. Nor can he be long in 
that country or upon the Continent without 
rceiving that there is no sluggishness in 
urope; that there is progressthere, as well 
as in the United States; and that his coun- 
trymen must make good use of their op- 
portunities, if they are not willing to be 
distanced in the march of progress and 
civilization. But I must hasten to the 
subject upon which I was invited to address 
you. How, then, is the business outlook 
and what are the obstacles in the way of 
rapid and permanent recovery from the de- 
pression which has solong existed. While 
it cannot be said that there is any decided 
improvement in business, there is a better, 
a more hopeful feeling among business 
men, and among the people generally, than 
has existed since the autumn of 1873. 
This of itself is a healthy indication. 
There have been within my knowledge 
several severe financial crises in the United 
States; but in none of them have I wit- 
nessed such a feeling of despondency and 
distrust as has been manifested within the 
lust five yeurs. In no previous financial 
troubles have bankruptcies been so numer- 
ous, individual losses so large. None has 
been comparable with it in the dishonesty 
which it has developed, the mismanage- 
ment and breaches of trust which it has 
brought to light. Men holding high po- 
sitious in society and in the churches have 
been robbers. Corporations supposed to be 
sound, and which according to the reports 
of their managers were sound, have been 
found to be rotten to the core. Merchants 
and manufacturers have not known whom 
to trust; investors, small and large, where 
to look, except to governments, for solvent 
securities. Laboring men and women, who 
put their faith in savings institutions, have 
been in almost numberiess instances cheat- 
ed out of their little surplus earnings, the 
siow accumulations of years of toil and 
self-denial; and fora time it seemed that 
honor and fidelity bad departed from 
among us. For uli this there was cause. 
What was it? Was it not our wide depart- 
ure from ol@ financial landmarks? our dis- 
regard of our own experience and the ex- 
perience of other nations. Ido not under- 
rate the effects of our great civil war; 
nor the effect of machinery upon labor, 
which is felt throughout the world, and 
which presents questions more difficult 
to solve than any economical questions 
which have engaged the attention of think- 
ers or statesmen, to which I shall refer 
further on. I admit that it was the war 
which caused the first movement in the 
wrong direction; but the war is not an- 
sweraple for whut followed it. Whe enor- 
mous expenditure of the Government 
made money, or what answered the pur- 
pose of money, plentiful; and the de- 
mand for everything necessary to arm, 
equip, pay, and maintain immense armies, 
for ships, for war material, so quickened 
the produciog energies of the loyal states 
that men became intoxicuted with the idea, 
and acted upon it, that the country was 
prosperous when it was, in fact, being 
rapidly impoverished. Ai this is admitted; 
but, according to my understanding, most 
of the evils and troubles to which 1 have 
referred were the natural, I may say the 
inevitable result not of the war, but of 
financial mistakes after the war was ended. 
It was after the war that the flood-gates of 
spcculation were thrown wide open; that 
what might be called the mania for build- 
ing railroads manifested itself. It was 
after the war that municipal indebtedness 
began to roll up, and became at last so 
beavy that taxpayers have sought relief 


x 


from their burdens by attempting to repu- » 


diate their obligations; that the debts were 
contracted which have since been wiped 
off by bankruptcy. It required no spirit 
of prophecy to predict substantially in 
1865 what took place between that year and 
1873. For the prosecution of the war a 
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very large amount of currency was re- 
quired, for which there was, there could 
be no legitimate use after this requirement 
ceased; and I felt it to be my duty as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ask Congress, in 
my first report, for authority to retire so 
much of it as could be retired without prej- 
udice to industrial interests. The author- 
ity was given—not exactly in the form that I 
desired, because I knew, as every business 
man knows, that there are seasons of the 
year when full volumes of currency are re- 
quired; other seasons when large amounts 
are idle and reductions can be made with- 
out prejudice to anybody—but authority 
was given to me to withdraw from circuls- 
tion four millions per month. The power 
thus given me was exercised not to the full 
extent, but to the extent of withdrawing 
some $48,000,000 in fourteen months. 
And I desire to say right here that no 
business interest of the United States suf- 
fered while this withdrawal was going on; 
that nobody but the officersof the Treas- 
ury would have known that it was going 
on had it not been for the publication of 
the monthly Treasury reports. I will say 
more. If tbe law authorizing the retire- 
ment of the United States notes had not 
been repealed, and the authority granted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
firmly but prudently exercised, the causes 
which produced the crisis of 1873 would 
not have existed; the country would have 
escaped the throes and agonies of the last 
five years; the specie standard would have 
been restored; and a greenback party 
would never have been heard of. The 
withdrawal of the legal-tender notes was 
ndvocated because, issued for war pur- 
poses only, they were not needed afier the 
close of the war, inasmuch as the banking 
institutions, the capital and number of 
which were steadily increasing, could and 
would furnish, as they had done before 
the war, all the currency that would be 
required inthe transaction of legitimate 
business, The experience of uther nations, 
as well as our own, bad taught that the in- 
evitable tendency of a redundant currency 
was to divert capital from healthful chan- 
nels into enterprises prejudicial to material 
interests and good morals; and I affirm that 
there never bave been severe tinancial 
troubles in the United States which were 
not the result of an excess of money of 
seme kind, and the consequent expansion 
of credit. So well was this understood, even 
when the wave of speculation was rising, 
that I did but echo the public sentiment 
when | said, in 1865: ‘‘ Labor is the great 
source of national wealth, and industry 
invariably declines on an inflated currency. 
The value of money depends upon the 
manner in which it is used. If it stim- 
ulates productive industry, it is a benefit; 
and to the extent only to which it does this 
is ita benefit. If, on the other hand, it 
diminishes industry, and to the extent to 
which it diminishes it, itisanevi]. Even 
in the form of the precious metals it may 
not prove to be wealth to a nation. The 
idea that a country is necessarily rich in 
proportion to the amount of gold or silver 
which it possesses is a common and 
natural, but an erroneous one, while the 
opinion that real prosperity is advanced by 
increase of paper money beyond what is 
absolutely needed as a medium for ex- 
changes of real values is so totally falla- 
cious that few sane men entertain it whose 
judgment is not clouded by the peculiar 
financial atmosphere which an inflation is 
soaptto produce. . . There are no 
indications of real and permanent prosper- 
ity in our large importations of foreign 
fabrics, in the heavy operations at our 
commercial marts, in the splendid fortunes 
reported to be made by skillful manipula 
tions in the gold room or the stock buard; 
no evidences of increasing wealth in the 
facts that railroads and steamboats are 
crowded with passengers and hotels with 
guests, that cities are full to overflowing, 
and rents and the prices of the necessaries 
of life, as well as luxuries, are daily ad- 
one All these things prove rather 
that a foreign debt is being created, that 
the number of non producers is increasing, 
and that productive industry is being ai- 
minished. There is no fact more manifest 
than that the plethora of paper money is 
not only undermining the morals of the 
people, by encouraging waste and extrav- 
agance, but is striking at the root of our 
material prosperity by diminishing labor.” 
The withdrawal of the legal-tender notes 
was udvocated because the legal-tender 
acts were a war measure; because the opin- 
ion was then universally entertained that 
the Government of the United States was 
one of limited and defined powers, thut the 
authority to issue notes as money was 
neither expressly given to Congress by the 
Constitution nor fairly to be inferred, ex- 
cept as a measure of necessity in a great 
national emergency; and [ hazard the 
opinion that such will be the decision of 
the Supreme Court when the question is 
again fairly presented. A decision which 
will dispel the monstrous delusion and 
heresy that have taken so strong a hold 
upon sO many minds—that all that the Gov- 
ernment needs, to do to make money 
plentiful and the country prosperous, is to 
ut the printing press at‘work upon prom- 
ses to ° 
And now how stands the country to-day 
upon the currency question? What has 
mgress done about it? It has passed an 
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act virtually remonetizing silver and de- 
monetizing gold. It has probibited any 
further withdrawal of the United States 
notes. Indeed, the Secretary is compelled 
by law to exercise his wit to keep the full 
volume in circulation, whether he have 
need of them or not. Other legislation 
looking still more strongly toward inflation 
was only defeated by sligbt disagreements 
between the two houses, decisive action 
being postponed until the next session. 

And how stands the man at the helm of 
financial administration, the able, the 
adroit Secretary of the Treasury? He ad- 
vocated the legal-tender acts; but as a-war 
measure only. There was, when the bills 
were under consideration, no intimation 
from him that the notes to be issued under 
them were to bea permanent currency. If 
there had been, 80 sound was the public 
sentiment at that time upon this all-import- 
ant question that the measure would have 
received but @ meager support in either 
house, a'.d he has since admitted that the re- 
peal of the provision that these notes might 
be converted into the 5-20 six per cent. 
bonds at the will of the holder, was one of 
the greatest and most unfortunate mistakes 
committed by Congress during the war. 
He alas! bas become tinctured with the 
greenback mania. He now favors the con- 
tinued issue of these notes, limiting the 
amount to three hundred millions. Does 
he really think that such a limit can be 
maintained? Admitting the right of the 
Government to issue noves for a circulating 
medium ip a time of peace, with the attri- 
butes of real money, does he suppose that 
the demand for an increase can be resisted? 
I fear that Mr, Sherman has been taking his 
observations under the political skies of 
Ohio, and been led astray in his reckoning 
by disturbing influences. The political 
parties—how stand they? There can be 
no mistake as to the financial policy of the 
National or Greenback party. The with- 
drawal of bank-notes and an issue of Gov- 
ernment notes, based upon the wealth of 
the country and equal to the wants of the 
people, commencing with a thousand or 
tifteen hundred millions, to be increased 
with the increase of population, is, in the 
opinion of the leaders of this party, to be 
the panacea for all financial troubles. But 
how is it with what have been heretofore 
the two great political parties, which 
since the adoption of the Constitution 
have been contending for the rule of this 
great country? Nota single platform in 
the South or West, except that of the Re- 
publican Convention of Michigan and 
very few in the Midole and Eastern states 
has had a sound financial plank in it, All 
the conventions have veen either silent or 
doubtful or heretical, and mostly heretical, 
on a question which affects the welfare of 
every man and woman in the United 
States. It is especially worthy of notice 
tbat by none has there been u downright 
endorsement of the national banking sys- 
tem. Now what is this system, which so 
muy denounce and nobody defends? It 
is supstantially the old state-bank system, 
with -a circulation perfectly secured and 
current everywhere, in&tead of a cir- 
culation of limited credit and doubt- 
ful solvency. ‘fhe banks had nothin 
to do with the creation of it. t 
was forced upon them by national 
necessities. Not a bank favored the pas- 
sage of the National Currency Act. Few, if 
any, would have accepted it, if they had 
not been forced to do it by the law which 
taxed their circulating notes out of exist- 
ence. A system which compels the banks 
to secure their circulating notes by United 
States bonds, with a margin of ten percent, 
—ualtnhough the bonds may be worth a pre- 
mium—is not # profitable system to bank 
under. The national banks during what 
were called the flush times, between 1865 
and 1873, did, as most people did, or thought 
they were doing, make a good deal of 
money upon paper; but the sifting process 
which has been for sometime and is still 
going on reveals the unpleasant fact that 
no small portion of their profits were ap- 
parent, ratber than real. I kuew something 
of the old state-bank system; I have given 
some attention to the systems of other 
countries; ana [ do not hesitate to say that 
our present system, although not a profit- 
able one for the bankers, is the best system 
for the pudlic which is now in existence. 
It tne bank act is repealed, the people, and 
not the bankers, will ultimately be the chief 
mourners. Banks of issue exist in all com- 
mercial countries, and they will exist in 
some form in the United States. Without 
them enterprise and credit would be de- 
prived of what they need in competing with 
capital. lf the enemies of banks were to 
undertake to give to capitalists the control 
of business, uney could not more surely 
and effectually accomplish their object than 
by probibiting the incorporation of banks 
of issue. 

‘I'ne greenback heresy mdy gain strength, 
and for a time Government notes may 
occupy the entire field; but it will be 
for a time and a short time only. 
The evil will cure itself; but at an enor- 
mous sacrifice. Nopolitical party has ever 

n wise enough or honest enough to be 
trusted with the power of supplying the 
country with money through the agency 
of the printing-press. When such a party 
does exist the Millennium will have dawned, 
and there will be no further use of money 





of any kind. Issues of Government notes 


.| ny, which at great pecuniary loss and at no 


are not a novelty. This experiment has 
frequently been resorted to by embarrassed 
or bankrupt governments; and the result 
has always been disastrous—disastrous to 
the governments and especially to the 
people. Congress wisely put a limit upon 
the issue by the acts whicb authorized it; 
but, limited as it was, it was a great mis- 
fortune that the exigencies of the country 
seemed to render such a measure neces- 
sary. That necessity passed away with the 
war. Thereis now no need of Government 
notes. Gold and silver and convertible bank- 
notes are all that is now required to bring 
back the country to a healthy condition, 
as far as this can be effected by money. 
There will be no stability in trade, no safe 
foundation for business men to build upon 
until the Government ceases to be a 
banker; until the public sentiment is in ac- 
cord with the opinion of Mr. Webster, 
when he said: ‘‘ Most unquestionably there 
is no legal tender in this country, under 
the authority of this government or any 
other, but gold and silver—either the coin- 
age of our own mints or foreign coins at 
rates regulated by Congress. This is a con- 
stitutional principle, perfectly plain, and of 
the very highest importance. The states 
are expressly probibited from making any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender in 
payment of cebts; and, although no such 
express probibition is applied to Congress, 
yet, as Congress has no power granted to 
it, in this respect, but to coin money and 
to regulate the value of foreign coins, it 
clearly bas no power to substitute paper or 
anything else for coin as a tender in pay- 
ment of debts and in discharge of con- 
tracts. Congress has exercised this power 
fully in both its branches. It has coined 
money, and still coins it; it has regulated 
the vaiue of foreign coins, and still regu- 
lates their value. The legal tender, there- 
fore, the constitutional standard of value, 
is established and cannot be overthrown. 
To overthrow it would shake the whole 
sysiem.” 

The system was shaken by the legul- 
tender acts. It will not only be shaken; 
but, if the believers in the greenback the- 
ory obtain the contro! of the Government 
and the Supreme Court does not come to 
tbe rescue, it will be completely over- 
thrown. I say nothing against the honesty 
of the advocates of this theory. Many of 
them I know personally. ‘Their sincerity 
and integrity | have noright to doubt. It 
is the theory which they advocate which [ 
denounce; and I denounce it because I re- 
gard it as being at, war with the best inter- 
ests of the country. If it prevail, there 
may be another period of unreal vut se- 
ductive prosperity; but it will be followed 
by disasters far more serious than those 
from which we seem to be recovering, even 
if the end be not the climax of national 
dishonor. 

Repudiation! But, it may be asked, 
will not danger in this direction be obviat- 
ed by the resumption of specie payment, 
which is to take place in January next? 
Certainly not; because we bave no assurance 
that the Resumption Act will not be repeaied 
at thenext session. lt undoubtedly will be, 
if the November elections indicate that a 
majority of the people favor continued, fur- 
ther issues of United States notes. And what 
will resumption under the Silver Act 
amount to! Silver dollars wortb nine per- 
cent. less than paper dollars are now a 
legal-tender. The legal-iender notes, at the 
option of the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, 
may be redeemed in either silver or goid. 
lf the demand is light, the redemption 
will be in gold. If large, in silver, No man 
can know, when he goes to the Sub-Treasury 
for coin, which he will receive. The effect 
of the Silver Act will not be realized until 
silver bullion is treated by the Government 
like gold vuliion, or until it becomes prac- 
tically the only standard, as it will be when 
the balance of trade is against us, instead of 
being, as it now is, in our favor. Silver is 
now at par with gold because no man can 
obtain the silver dollar, worth as bullion 
but ninety-one cents, without giving the 
gold dollar for it. All this will be changed 
when silver doilars can be obtained on a 
deposit at the mint of silver bullion less the 
slight charge for mintage, or when the 
Secretary is compelled to use silver in pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt or in 
discharge of other obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. Resumption, as long as the Sil- 
ver Act is in force, will beasham. But 
would it be so if, as the result of the action 
of the Silver Commission, the double 
standard should be adopted by the Euro- 
pean nations. It is difficult to say what 
might not be effected by a general accord 
of the nations upon this subject. My own 
opinion is that the commercial world has 
outgrown the use of silver as a standard of 
value; but there will be no such national 
accord. Great Britain, which has derived 
immense advantages by having adopted 
years ago the single gold standard; Geima- 


little disturbance to exchanges throughout 
the world, has demonetized silver; France, 
which keeps ber silver coin at par with 
gold by limiting the coinage, so as to make 
it practically a subsidiary currency, will 
be parties to no compact making silver a 
standard of value equally with gold. Great 
Britain, which is losing heavily in her In- 
dian revenues by the depreciation of silver; 
Germany, which has still a large amount of 
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France, which holds nearly a hun- 
dred -willion of silver coin which it bas 
no use for, and which it could not sell 
within a twelve month. without incurring 
a loss of not less than ten or fifteen 
millions of dollars, would hail with 
satisfaction any action of other nations that 
would advance even temporarily the mar- 
ket price of an article in which they have 
so large an interest; but that they will 
reverse their established policy, by adopt- 
ing the double standard, whicu has never 
worked well wherever it has been tried, is 
what we have no right to expect. By 
adopting the double standard, the United 
States allies itself with China and India 
and the second and third-rate nations of 
Europe, instead of the first; and the laws 
which have heretofore governed interna- 
tional trade will be changed, if the conse- 
quences are not injurious to its credit and 
a drawback upon its prosperity. Although 
the coinage on a large scale has but recent- 
ly been commenced, silver dollars are 
already a burden and they will be a con- 
stantly increasing burden upon the ‘l'reas- 
ury. There is a higher law in finance, as 
wellas in morals, That jaw demands in 
all commercial nations gold us a standard, 
silver as asubsidiary currency. The former 
for large and international traneactions; 
the latter for what may be called domestic 
use. For these purposes there will be 
ample demand for both. 


There 1s another question to which I will 
briefly allude—a question which agitates 
and troubles other countries, as well as our 
own—the labor question. The business of 
the world is being revolutionized. Fewer 
men are needed in its transaction. Producers 
and consumers are nearer to each other, The 
raw material is being manufactured at. 
home, and machinery ie doing the work of 
hands to a far greater extent than ever be- 
fore. All this is telling against manual 
labor. The cupacity to produce it now far 
ahead of the avility to consume, The con- 
sequences are dull trade, idle mills, idle 
men, restlessness, violence. The question 
What shall be done with the thousands 
upon thousands which this revolution has 
thrown out of employment? is one the se- 
Tiousness of Which cannot be overesti- 
mated. It stands before us to-day in new 
political organizations, in communism, in 
socialism. Nothing ot this kind had been 
anticipated in a country where there are 
no privileged clusses, and land is s0 cheap, 
and homesteads are obtainable on the Gov- 
ernment domain, without money and with- 
out price. But the fact cannot be denied 
and ought not to be disregarded that there 
are immense numbers of men, not only in 
our large cities and manufacturing ; 
but in the agricultural states, out of em- 
ployment. 1 speak not of those who, too 
lazy to work and too Cautious to rob or to 
steal, regard the accumulations of industry 
and ecouomy as a wrong to themselves ; 
but of those who ure willing to labor and 
ure unwillingly idle. There are, 1 believe, 
more men vainly seeking tor work in the 
United States, a large portion of whom 
were attracted hither rrom other countries 
by the high wages which were paid 1n for- 
mer years, than in any country in Europe. 
Especial danger is to be tearea trom 
Unis state of things, because these men are 
voters and have no litule influence in con- 
trolung elecuons. Laleness, especially en- 
forcea idleness, brews mischief and is dan- 
geious to the state. Honest employment 
promotes virtue; idleness, vice. Manual 
Jabor is reputable, although in no country 
is it propery respected. Laboring men, as 
@ Class, are honest men. They may be, 
they frequently are led’asiray by those who 
deceive uhem, in order that they may use 
them for purposes Of their OWu; but dis- 
honest they are not, and dangerous they 
never become if ttbvy are famly treated, 
furnished with employment, and receive 
wages sufficient for Unear Own support and 
the support of their families. ‘I'here is 
litle aunger of communistic violence in 
the Unitea States. Communism, as taught 
by its fathers, is opposed to violence. It 
originuted in Kurope, 1t was the manifest- 
ation of dissatisfaction with dynastic in- 
stitutions; with a social order whici sus- 
tained one Class at the expense of another. 
lu aimed at an impossivility—at not only 
equality of rights, but community of prop- 
erty. it took @ light hold in the countries 
in which it was first taught. There is no 
seil in which it can take root in the United 
States. The righttul claims of labor are a 
different thing altogether. They are neither 
communistic vor socialistic. ‘They are 
claims for employment, for the right to 
live; and these are claims which demand 
the most careful consideration, Why 
don’t these idle peopie go to work? asks 
one who knows as litule avout the condition 
of the laboring classes in the United States 
as he does about the condition of the in- 
habitants of the South Sea Islands. Why 
don’t they go West? asks another, whois 
xs ignorant of the West as he is of what is 
going on in the moon. ltis work that so 
many idle men—idle not through their own 
fault, but idle by the substitution of ma- 
chinery for hands—are begging tor, that 
families are starving for. Steam and ma- 
chinery are taking the place of hands 
to nearly the same extent in the 


agricultural as it is in the manufacturing 
districts. Dr. Gwyn, of California, culti- 
vates his thirty-six thousand acres in wheat 
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ing, threshing, winnowing, bagging are all 
jum with the use of lows heads than were 
formerly required in planting or sowing 
and securing the crop of a quarter section. 
What Dr. Gwyn is doing in California is 
being done on a smaller scale in all the ag- 
Machinery cultivates 
land, as steam drives the locomotive. the 
ship, or the wheels of the factory. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the laboring 
man looks upon labor-saving machinery 
and implements as his enemies; and it is 
by no means certain that they are not. 
Looking at the labor question as humanita- 
rians regard it, it is, indeed, questionable 
that labor-saving machinery is not workin 
against thesecurity of society and the wel- 
fare of therace. Political economists do not 
take this view of it. They care nothing for 
instrumentalities. They look only to results, 
and to results ina particular direction—the 
increase of the national wealth—as if the 
greatness of a nation consisted in its 
wealth alone, and not in the character and 
condition of its people. If there is any 
science in the world that needs to be bap- 
tized with the spirit of the Gospel, it is Po- 
litical Economy. But, however we may 
philosophize upon this view of the subject, 
the march of steam and of invention for 
the saving of labor and time is onward, and 
will continue to be onward, no matter what 
may be the effects upon the laboring classes. 
I know it. is denied that machinery is the 
enemy of manual labor. Has not, I may 
be asked, the introduction of machinery, 
while it has enormously increased produc- 
tion, increased also the demand for labor? 
Has not this been the case in England, the 
greatest manufacturing country in the 
world? When the spinning-jeony and 
other lubor-saving machines were first in- 
troduced into the manufacturing districts 
of England, was there not an outcry 
against them by the spinners and other 
JIaborers, who supposed their means of 
living was in danger? and did they not 
resort to violence to prevent their use, as 
the harvesters in some of the Western 
States are threatening to do to prevent the 
use of agricultural machines? And was not 
the result of this introduction immensely 
beneficial, not only to the mill-owners and 
to the nation, but to the laborers them- 
selves? Were they not better clothed and 
better fed than ever before? “Did not the 
use of machinery in England increase the \ 
demand for labor and the wages of the 
laborer? Has not this been the case 
always and everywhere, and will it not 
continue to be so? In considering this 
question, we must be careful pot only in 
regard to our facts, but our inferences. 

hen labor-saving machinery was first set 
in motion in England she was just starting 
as a manufacturing nation; but so rapidly 
did she move in this direction that she soon 
became the workshop of the world. For 
thirty years she had a a in man- 
ufacturing, The raw material from the 
ends of the earth wag sent to her, to be 
made up and returned in the finished fa- 
bric. During this period her gains were 
enormous, and the demands for labog kept 
pace with the demands for the products of 
her factories and shops. This is no longer 
the case. She bas now rivals in the United 
States, on the Continent, in her colonies; 
and the condition of her laboring classes 
would be deplorable were it not for the 
stream of emigration constantly flowing 
out from her into other lands and the far- 
sizhtedness of her government in aiding 
the enterprise which pushes her trade and 
commerce into every part of the world 
which is open to her sbips, 

It is also true that up to a recent period 
machinery increased, rather than dimin- 
ished the demand for manual labor in the 
United States. It may be so again; but I 
do not see what reason there is for expect- 
ing it. The number of men who are out 
of employment may not be increasing; but 
it is uncomfortably, dangerously large. 
Congress has done, perhaps can do nothin 
for them, An increase of currency woul 
not help them. It is already superabund- 
ant. Millions of greenbacks are lying idle 
in the vaults of the banks, for want of bor- 
rowers. There is no branch of industry in 
the United States languishing for want of 
money. Relief, and this will be partial only, 
can only come from that power of adjust- 
ment which exists in all communities, and 

rom an increase of our foreign trade, 
which will increase the demands for our 
products. In the meantime, capitalists 
must be content with small profits. Re- 
duction in the expenses of manufactories 
and railroads must not be made at the ex- 
pense of their employés only. Stockhold- 
crs must not expect dividends on capital 
which exists only on the books of the com- 
panies. Those who have money to spend 
po _— ry , Those who have not, 
ntent to live frugally. Labo 

must be treated kindly og oom 
ployment when it can be found. There 
must be no sympathy with the opinion, 
which is said to have been recently ad. 
vanced by a distinguished clergyman, that 
oe , 

we should not trouble ournsives when 
we see men suffering from hunger or in 
the depths of misery. That starvation is a 
means of grace.” Hunger may be a means 
of grace by rendering a man willing to ex- 
change this world fora better one. A 
blessing was pronounced by the Saviour 
upon those who hunger and thirst after 
Tighteousness; but Blessed are they who 
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hunger for bread is not among the Beati- 
tudes. It must be progressive Christianity 
which finds a saving unction in starvation. 
The prescription may be a good one for 
those who believe that the mortification of 
the flesh is a necessary preparation for the 
life to come; but it would hardly suit the 
case of those so little spiritually minded as 
laborers are supposed to be, and who 
might like the prescription better if it 
came from one who had himself taken the 
medicine he prescribes for others. 

I have spoken upon subjects which 
seemed to me hardly appropriate to the day, 
because I was invited to speak upon them 
and because they were uppermost in my 
mind, I regret my inability to discuss 
them with more satisfaction to myself and 
to you. They are not new subjects; but 
they cannot be stale as long as great inter- 
ests depend upon their solution. I shall 
not have spoken in vain if anything I have 
said shall lead to a more careful considera- 
tion of them. 

Let it not be supposed that I take a de- 
sponding view of the future, or that I am 
among those who have lost faith in repub- 
lican institutions. I do not and would not 
underrate the difficulties we have to con- 
tend with or the dangers that surround us; 
but I see no reason for despondency. We 
have made many mistakes; we may make 
many more and greater ones; but the peo- 
ple of the United States are too intelligent 
and patriotic to go long astray upon sub- 
jects so interesting to them as those of 
finunce and labor. Experience, a hard but 
efficient teacher, will put them right, if 
nothing else will. do it, upon the former. 
The demands upon their sense of justice, 
to say nothing of what may be required tor 
the protection of life and property, will 
7g them from being indifferent to the 

atter. There are some, I know, who favor 
a stronger Fie ae than was established 
by those whose wisdom and patriotism we 
this day commemorate—some who do not 
hesitate to say that there can be no safety 
where all men are voters; but I have never 
heard the expression of such an opinion 
from one who did his full duty by taking 
an active part in politics. If the country 
is not well governed, it is the fault of those 
who have the most at stake. If politics is 
a “dirty business,” it is because intel- 
ligence and property are not represented 
in primary meetings and at the polls. If 
the machinery which governs is not in the 
right bands, it is because property-holders 
stand aloof and leave the management to 
others. We live und breath and have our 
being in a political atmosphere. We can- 
not escape from it, if we would. We area 
self-governed, self-governing people. Every 
man, to the extent of his influence and his 
vote, is responsible for the laws that are 
passed by the legislature of his state or b 

Congress and forthe manner of their “ 
ministration. He cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility by declining to participate in 
nominations or elections, Professional 

Oliticians would be unknown in the United 

tates, as they are unknown in England 
and in France, if those who have the great- 
est interests to be protected did not fail in 
the discharge of their political duties. I 
have no patience with men who speak of 
our republicanism as being, in the language 
of the day, ‘‘ played out,” while they have 
never lifted a finger to prevent the evils of 
which they complain. The Constitution of 
the United States was framed by men pre- 
eminently wise. The Governmen: based 
upon it is better adapted to the wants of 
men and the advancement of a Christian 
civilization than any that has ever been or- 
gunized. If it fail in the object aimed at 
by its founders, it will be not from defects 
in itself. If we do our duty, as they did 
theirs, republicanism will not be a failure. 
We have much to encourage us. 


Providence, by the bountiful crops of 
the last year and the promise of still more 
bountiful ones, already in part secured, of 
the present season, has done much to coun- 
teract the effects of our unfortunate finan- 
cial legislation. There is a bright, as well 
as a dark side to the picture. e present 
this day to the world the miracle of a na- 
tion heavily indebted to ether nations, and 
yet with foreign exchange in its favor; ol 
a nation in a time of unparalleled business 
depression steadily reducing the burden of 
itsdebt. We have much to be thankful for, 
and for nothing more than the fact that, 
notwithstanding the efforts that are being 
made in certain quarters, efforts as unwise 
in policy as they are unpatriotic, to per- 
petuate antagonism between the North and 
South, the union of the states is secure. 
The late civil war was peculiar in its cbar- 
acter. lt wasa war between the civiliza- 
tionof barbarism, if this be not a solecism, 
and the civilization of freedom; between 
two antagonistic systems existing under the 
same government—a system which degrad- 
ed labor and a system which honored it; 
systems so widely different as to lead to 
different constructions of the Constitution, 
one section interpreting it as establishing 
a government of the whole people, the 
other as establishing a copartnership of 
states; systems evolving questions which 
it seemed impossible to settle by discus- 
sion and which were at last put to rest 
upon the battle-field. The attempted seces- 
sion of the Southern States was an act of 
stupendous folly, under the circumstances 
utterly unjustifiable. This much, however, 
may be said in palliation of it. The people 





of the South never acknowledged that un- 
qualified allegiance was due to the Fed- 
eral Government. They had been taught 
in their schools, in their colleges, in their 
churches even, that primary allegiance was 
due to their respective states. Hence, they 
believed that secession was not treason. 
A traitor lives only to be abhorred, 
and I submit that the appointment of 
Confederate generals to important Fed- 
eral offices, the reception given to them 
by the people of the North, irrespective 
of party, the honors paid in Congress 
to the Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
which are only illustrations of Northern 
sentiment, preclude us from denouncing 
secessionists as traitors. On one point, 
however, there must be no concession. 
The colored people of the South are citi- 
zens of the United States and entitled to all 
the rights of freemen. In the exercise and 
enjoyment of these rights they must be 
protected, if need be, by the strong arm of 
the Federal Government. Whether their 
absolute and immediate enfranchisement 
was wise, or not whether it has so far re- 
sulted in their benefit, or not, is not the 
question. They are now voters, and in the 
use of the ballot they must be as free and 
unrestrained as are their former masters. 
My own opinion is that this is a matter 
which will take care of itself. The true 
interests of the country demund that there 
shall be no solid South; and there will not 
be when efforts to secure political ascend- 
ency by appeals to the animosities created 
by the war prove, as they will soon prove, 
to be abortive. The time is not far dis- 
tant when the South will be divided on the 
questions of the day, and the colored vote 
will be as hnmbly solicited by candidates 
for office in the South as what is called the 
foreign vote is in the North. 

Pardon me tor having spoken so long, 
and permit me to congratulate you upon 
the fact that I am to be followed by elo- 
quent speakers, who will discourse to you 
upon subjects which, if not moreimportant 
than those to which | have asked your at- 
tention, ure certainly more pleasing. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen:—At this late hour, 
while Nature is reminding you of the 
viands contained under the tents, | will 
detain you by reading only a portion of 
what I have here. Old Dr. Knott said: 
“If you want to get a favor of a man, 
don’t go near him before dinner, while he 
is hungry and cross.” 

There is a peculiar pleasure in the cul- 
ture of trees—a pleasure that never cloys, 
perfect, varying, growing -with their 
growth. We watch them with pride, as 
year by year new beauties appear. Like 
grateful children, trees bring rich returns 
and compensate a thousandfold for all the 
care und pains they cost; for a noble tree 
is one of the grandest and most beautiful 
products of Nature—airy and delicate in 
its youth, luxuriant and majestic in its 
prime, venerable and romantic in its old age. 
‘There is nothing more ennobling than the 
consciousness of doing something for future 
generations which, so far from its being 
ephemeral in its influence, shall prove a 
great benefaction in distant years. Tree- 
planting is a very delightful way of per- 
petuating one’s memory long after he has 
passed away. Even the poorest can in this 
way provide himself with a living monu- 
ment grander than the loftiest shaft of 
chiseled stone and more beautiful than any 
statue of storied marble or classic bronze— 
a@ mouument which shall not only adorn 
the walks of daily life, but continually 
suggest duty to the living, while it happily 
commemorates the past. Such associations 
grow in interest from year to year and gen- 
eration to generation. 

It will be a glorious thing for future gen- 
erations if we can stimulate a general reviv- 
al of arboriculture throughout our state. 
1 confess a grateful pride in the fact that 
something in this line has been done with 
in a few years in every townof Connecticut. 

It is a matter of congratulation that more 
than fifty associations for village improve- 
ment have already been organized, which 
have done great good in cultivating public 
spirit, improving social and intellectual 
life, and enhancing the value of real 
estute. These associations promote im- 
provements and encourage tree-planting 
in the streets, sidewalks, roads, public 
parks and buildings, the village green, 
the burial-ground, and, most and best of 
all, private grounds and dwellings; and, if 
only private taste, public spirit, town pride 
can be duly enlisted, in co-operation with 
the certainty of pecuniary profit, our streets 
and public roads, our cemeteries, and 
especially our homes, beautiful, as was 
said in the address to which you have just 
listened, as they already are, might become 
far more beautiful and inviting. Public 
interest in rural adornment is rapidly in- 
creasing in our state. Now this work 
should go on until not a single school- 
house, dwelling, or street is left without 
the simple and grand adornment of shade 
trees, and shrubbery of creeping vines, 
flowers, and lawn. A _ wise foresight is 
sbown in the results which have grown 
from our village improvement association; 
for in this way the public spirit of the peo- 





ple becomes organized, and efforts for im- 
provement are not merely stimulated, but 
conformed to some intelligent plan—knowl- 
edge of plans and details for improvement, 
the cost of trees and shrubs, adaptation to 
soil and position may be secured, and wise 
concert of action and svmmetry of effect— 
and prevent the helter-skelter planting and 
various mistakes of which so many illustra- 
tions are to be found. And I may congratulate 
you in this county that one of the moat se- 
lect nurseries of beautiful trees may be 
found in the adjacent town of Pomfret. I 
was delighted, in visiting that nursery, last 
evening, to find there many varieties of the 
most beautiful Japanese and other plants, 
to be had at prices varying from five to 
ten cents each, among which are the Blue 
Wistaria and the Salix Babylonica, several 
hundred of which Mr. Bowditch has im- 
ported from England, recently, sold at three 
cents each, so that you will be able to get a 
supply at very trifling cost. 

Now, by such a work, stimulated by such 
& nursery as you have near at hand, your 
state may be transformed into a series of 
beautiful villages, adorned with trees and 
shrubs, and the eye of the traveler be greeted 
everywhere with scenes of sylvan elegance 
and taste. What tender feelings and ge- 
nuine satisfaction will trees planted by 
your children in their youth awaken in 
maturer years. I was filled with pride, when 
riding from Pomfret here, this morning, to 
bear it said that along that line, opposite 
George Matthews’s, where has been a mag- 
nificent avenue of noble maples planted by 
him 40 years ago, there have been reared 
a family of seven sons, and those seven 
sons are all bound in strongest ties to Pom- 
fret; and, whatever temptations may be 
offered in the wide West, all cling to the 
remembrance of the old homestead. Our 
farmers and mechanics, our thrifty and 
thoughtful wives, are beginning to realize 
how easily and economically, and even with- 
out any cost in money, they can surround 
their homes with flowers and trees, and 
thus increase the value of the homestead 
and lift their home life to a higher plane. 
Every cottage is made more healthy and 
inviting by shrubs and shade trees, provided 
they do not stand near enough to shut out 
the sunlight; and you wha have these 
homes, adorned by this stately elm, or maple, 
or tulip—you have all blessed the memory 
of those who planted them, it may be a cen- 
tury ago. I can name many trees that may 
be commended to the tree planter: the 
sycamore, the noble tulip, of which you 
see some fine specime.s in Pomfret, In 
traveling some thousands of miles every 
year, my own experience has led me to look 
for kindness and culture among those peo- 
ple who cultivate the taste for arboricul- 
ture. In Switzerland they have out of 
four hundred and eighty-five households 
four hundred and sixty-five householders, 
You can’t match that even in favored 
America, The Swiss very early under- 
stood that principle of John Adams, of Rev- 
olutionary fame, thatthe ownership of land 
is essential to individual thrift and dignity 
and national strength and prosperity. I 
was delighted, coming along with my 
steamer friend, Dr. Williams, this morning, 
to pass the home of an Irishman, and to 
see that he had planted trees along the 
whole stretch of his place; and he is so 
proud of the work that he shamed his 
neighbor on the other side, and that neigh- 
bor has been compelled, out of self-defense, 
to hire this lrishman to make the same 
improvement on the other side of the way. 
1 met, day before yesterday, an Irishman 
driving a cow along the Street. Said 
I: ‘‘Does that cow belong to you?” 
‘* Yes, sir,” says he. ‘‘ And js this place 
yours?” ‘* Yes, sir; indade, jt is,” ‘‘ And 
have you paid forit?” ‘‘Indade, I have; 
ivery cint of it!” ‘‘ Well, I am glad to 
meet a man that has come here and bought 
a house and paid for it. And you are the 
happier for it.” ‘ Yes, sir; 1 guess I am. 
I teli you, sir, when a fellow goes to 
sleep, his sleep is a sight swater when he 
knows nobody can rout him out in the 
morning.” That man came here ten years 
ago and bought him a homestead, and we 
ought to welcome the people so many of 
whom are coming among us and buying 
homes. Every man who has a homestead 
has given bonds to society for good be- 
havior and takes a deeper interest in the 
public weal. There is not a bit of danger 
of communistic tendencies among people 
who own their homes. Switzerland is the 
freest country in the wide world, except- 
ing our own land [laughter] and hardly 
excepting that. As free as any land is 
Switzerland; and there are no communistic 
tendencies there, because everybody has a 
home and owns hisland. I say: Let us en- 
courage our ~~ to buy homes, to adorn 
their grounds. These outward adornments 
of the house are but examples of what you 
find in the higher attractions of its inner 
life, realizing the highest beauty in the un- 
wearied and delicate attentions of each to 
all. Let the sunlight of generous love 
illuminate our homes. It is a divine insti- 
tution, the only earthly paradise, the 
best school for the Paradise of Hope 
above. The most loved spot on earth 
is this holy ground, consecrated by flow- 
ers, shrubs, and trees, each tenderly as- 
sociated with a mother’s love and a fath- 
er’s care. Let Thanksgiving gather the 
scattered family, and light the Christmas- 
tree for the children. Let the birthdays be 
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duly observed and the marriage annivers- 
aries enjoyed. The home should be the 
first and chief place to produce the love of 
flowers, of cultivating them; and thus pro- 
duce a love of the beautiful in Nature and 
art, and still more in character. We need 
more carefully to cultivate home affections 
and courtesies und the observation of the 
amenities of life. As flowers seem little 
things, so are the morning and evening sal- 
utations in the family. They seem little in 
themselves; but when fitly observed 
are mighty in their influence. As the sun- 
beam is composed of myraids of minute 
rays, so the home should be illumined and 
brightened by winning smiles, cordial 
greetings, loving looks, gentle words, sweet 
laughter, and nameless little kindnesses. 
Such beauties of hand and heart, such 
amenities and affections should be the sun- 
shine of every home, They refresh and 
purify the social circle. Like the clinging 
vine, they twine themselves around the 
heart, calling forth its purest emotions. 
Such a home is worthy the name, ordinance 
of God. Such a life is worthy future life. 
Such ahome will help prepare us for a 
home hereafter. Such ought to be, such 
there may be in Woodstock and in Wind- 
ham County, in our state; and we ought to 
remember what has been said—that ‘‘ the 
hope of America is the homes of America.” 
Then let me say to the parents here: 
Make the home-life beautiful, without and 
within, and they will sow the seeds of 
gentleness, true kindness, honesty, and 
fidelity in the hearts of their children, 
from which the children reap a harvest of 
happiness and virture. The memory of 
the beautiful and happy home of childhood 
is the richest legacy any man can leave to 
his children. The heart will never forget 
its hallowed influences. It will be an 
evening enjoyment, to which the lapse of 
years will only add new sweetness. Such 
a home is a constant inspiration for good 
and as constant a restraint from evil. I 
met, down on Cape Cod, a while ago, a 
widow who had beautiful flowers and 
ereeping vines around her cottage. And 
she said to me: ‘’Ain’t heard from 
my boy for a_ twelvemonth; — but 
i know he hain’t spoke ship.” That 
good mother knew that the flowers around 
the homestead, and still more the pure love 
she bore her boy and the answering affec- 
tion she bad from him, made it sure that 
he would respond, and in due time would 
be home again, remembering his usual 
trip to his dear mother. Multitudes have 
been stimulated to the highest courage in 
the hour of temptation by a mother’s love. 
If by taste and culture we adorn our homes 
and grounds and add its charm, our chil- 
dren will find the quiet pleasures of rural 
homes more attractive than the whirl of city 
life. Such attractions and enjoyments will 
invest home-life, school-life, the whole 
future of life with new interests and with 
new dignity and joyousness, for life is just 
what we make it. We may by our 
blindness live in a world of darkness and 
rloom, or ina world full of sunlight and 
evuty and joy; for the world without only 
reflects tlie world within. Also the taste- 
ful improvement of grounds and home ex- 
erts a good influence not only upon the in- 
mates, but upon the community, An ele- 
gant dwelling, surrounded by sylvan at- 
tractions, is a contribution to the refine- 
ment, the good order, the taste, and pros- 
perity of every community, improving the 
public taste and ministering to every en- 
joyment. On the other hand, people who 
are content to dwell in huts and cellars 
grow barbarous in their ideas. They be- 
come dirty and ragged in their dress, un- 
couth in manner, course in habits, brutal 
in character, without aspiration for a bet- 
ter lite. There can be no progress in civil- 
ization but improvement in their homes 
and grounds acccmpuapies, if it does not 
directly produce the advance in civiliza- 
tion. Improvements, a beautiful village, 
a fine park, are effective instruments of 
civilization and education, and there is 
rotection, as well as education, in a fervent 
ove of improvement, with its multitude of 
asscciatiohs. Attachment to one’s native 
soil is an antidote to the restless, roaming, 
and migratory spirit of our youth, as well 
as a safeguard from temptation. Nobody 
without local attachment can have genuine 
patriotism. You never knew a patriot 
that hadn’t a local attachment of some 
sort—just as happy in one place as an- 
other. In some portions of Germany the 
law required that everybody should plant 
trees along his property; and I am glad to 
see that so many farmers in Connecticut 
have made that a law unto themselves and 
have followed it. Happy would it be if 
the law of society and custom here, as the 
civil law in Germany, required every young 
man, before he took that promised hand 
in bis, to be his only and his forever, 
should plant a wedding tree. If I ma 
make a personal allusion, the trees 
planted a an a mere boy—and I was very 
glad to count up thirty odd trees which 
were planted this last spring by two boys 
who got substantial encouragement for 
their work from the munificent founder of 
this Park—I say, the trees which I planted 
when a boy are now stately maples, and 
have bound me strongly to that spot which 
now make a pilgrimage to every year. 
They have paid me ten thousand times for 
the pains they cost. I mention this in the 
hope it may put it in the minds of some 
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of the youth here, or the parents, to follow 
out the idea. Tree-planting is needed 
to give the neceseary forethought to 
the trivial mind, living only in the pres- 
ent. Tree-planting is an exercise in fore- 
sight. It isalways planting for the future. 
Says Washington Irving: ‘*‘ There is some- 
thing noble, pure, grand in the life of the 
hardy sons of the forest.” The charm of 
Abbotsford, to which everybody in Scot- 
land bas made a pilgrimage, comes from 
the beautiful trees sated tr the hand of 
its illustrious founder; and Sir Walter 
Scott says: ‘The beauty of this place I 
have Created, for there is scarcely a tree 
here I have not planted.” And he gives us 
this motto: ‘‘Once well planted, the tree 
will grow when you are asleep.” It is 
almost the only thing that needs no tend- 
ing. Now, youtry it. Planta tree, and it 
will grow when you sleep. Lord Bacon 
says: “A taste for rural adornment, once 
acquired, becomes a passion.” It is a hope- 
ful sign of modern civilization, the homes 
and social life of the people, their healthy 
condition, therefore, their intellectual and 
mental advancement. In other times and 
other lands men were counted in the aggre- 
gate, and valued almost entirely as they 
helped to swell the revenucs of kings. 
With them the government was the unit, 
and the individual sank to the level of 
serfs. With us the individual is the unit, 
and, in the words of the revered associate 
of our orator to-day, ‘the government is 
for the people, as well as by the people.” 
It is a good sign that the public taste for 
rural homes is rapidly advancing, and the 
rich and varied charms of the country are 
beginning to draw many thoughtful and 
wealthy men to the enjoyments of rural 
lite. The excessive passion for city 
life and the ambition for easier 
lives and more genteel employments 
has brought ruin to multitudes and 
financial disaster to the nation. The grow- 
ing tendency to depreciate country life bas 
proved one of the most unfortunate tend- 
encies of our age. In the country dwell 
the vast majority of the people. The 
country is constantly enriching the cities. 
The cities would dic out without them, I 
have no sympathy with an article in one of 
our popular monthlies, in which the writer 
says: ‘‘I can pick out the farmers and 
their boys by their obvious boorishness. 
Your farmer’s boy is like the oak tree 
growing out ina lot; but your city youth 
is fine and graceful.” After reading that 
article, 1 thought of a storm on Cape Cod— 
a storm that stripped the groves and made 
sad havoc with the stately pines, but did 
not disturb the sturdy oaks. And so 1 say 
your furmers’ boys will breast a thousand 
storms, any one of which will strip your 
tender city youth. Day before yesterday I 
saw a little boy seven years old har- 
nessing a horse; and he did it too, and 
drove him to the biacksmith’s shop. 
And they said he did it when he 
was six years old, I have seen two boys, 
six and eight years of age, both sons of 
affluence, with numberless servants, never 
getting intoa high chair alone, never put- 
ting on their own bibs or cutting their own 
meat-—helpless, dependent. Twenty years 
hence, which will win the race, the one or 
the other? Since I have been in Con- 
neclicut. I have been in every town 
in the state, and most of them very often, 
and almost every town in Massachusetts; 
and I am continually asking what men have 
you grown here? 1 was delighted in hear- 
ing the names of eminent men who have 
gone to fill positions throughout the coun- 
try narrated to me in Pomfret, last night, 
by my friend, Dr. Williams. 1| see you are 
doing the same thing in Woodstock. I 
once said that no historic name could be 
mentioned whose Owner was not once a 
country boy. A friend took exception to 
my remark. I asked bimif he could men- 
tion one. He said, ‘‘ Yes. Ben. Frankiin.” 
‘I beg your pardon. Ben. Franklin grew up 
in a little country village, not so large as 
Woodstock. You call it Boston; but 1. was 
a little village then.” Would Ben. Frank- 
lin have filled the bill he did if he bad 
grown up in a city like Paris? Could 
Washington have achieved the successes 
for the country that he did if he had grown 
up Within the limits of London? I studied 
the kindergarten system pretty thoroughly, 
when in Germany, and was pleased with it; 
but the kindergarten system was me. nt for 
the poor, unfortunate children cooped up 
within brick walls in narrow streets. I tell 
you the best kindergarten in the world is 
the open fields of the country. I am con- 
tinually counseling the wealthy sons of 
our cities to spend a year in the country, 
with its freer experience, its wider range; 
and, better still, to give one season to hard 
work on the farm or in the shop. I 
say, the practical skill thus gained in 
contriving with few tools to do much 
and many things—it will pay for some 
loss of book knowledge and tend afterward 
to lead one to pursue text-books with great- 
er zest and profit. The farm, the work- 
shop is a grand school. Mere idleness is 
a curse; work, a blessing. We are often 
told that the Devil tempts everybody; and 
I think we ought to be told that the idler 
tempts the Devil. He always finds plenty 
of work for everybudy he can discover 
with nothing todo. The English historian, 
Froude, says: ‘‘ There are but three ways 
of living—by working, by begging, or by 
stealing. _Those who don’t work, disgui:c 





it in whatever language = please, are 
really doing one of the other two.” Men 
of America are men of work. The perni- 
cious notion that labor is menial, that the 
tools of a trade or of the farm are badges 
of servility, ought to be rooted out of our 
schools, and our youth should be taught the 
necessity and dignity of labor and its vital 
relation to progress. Inthe prevalence of 
the present passion for city life, more 
should be said and done in our schools to 
render mechanical trades attractive. In- 
dustrial! schools for girls, as well as for boys, 
are useful and necessary; and, as has been 
seen by our friend, McCulloch, in Europe, 
exert a vast influence in dignifying labor 
and increasing its efficiency and market 
value. And I say the girls, as well as the 
boys, here all ought to learn to be useful. 
It is alike their duty, privilege, and inter- 
est. I was pleased to find, while visiting 
in Germany, that the Duchess of Baden, 
the only daughter of the Emperor William, 
hud brought her only daughter to that 
school, and said to the principal: ‘‘ Let 
her stand on a level with all the 
other girls, recognizing no rank, no title; 
and let her be thoroughly trained in all the 
industries of the house; and let her be 
taught to sew, as though she were to earn 
her livelihood asa seamstress.” You will 
find in the palace a grard piece of cabinet 
work made by the Crown Prince, who 
learned the cabinet trade. You will also 
find several windows made by bis cousin, 
who learmed the glazier’s trade. What a 
grand influence Germany is exercising over 
the land, by training these sons of rank to 
some trade, thus honoring industry. Among 
the Hebrews labor was always honorable, 
because there, by license directly given 
from Heaven, all parents trained their 
children in some handicraft. No man was 
ashamed of his trade. To have no trade was 
a conspicuous shame, All, by the aid of 
their handicraft, could assert their inde- 
pendence, when required. The apostle 
didn’t dream—poor, unfortunate man, he 
hadn’t been educated in the fashions of 
this age—he didn’t dream that he was de- 
grading his high office, while proclaiming 
the new Gospel for all the world, by pur- 
suing his calling; and his associates 
never suspected that their old business of 
fishing was disreputable. Let me ask you 
why was it that the great Teacher, who de- 
signed his life to be the perfect standard of 
duty to all men and in all ages, selected 
the trade of a carpenter, and toiled patient- 
ly, year after year, at the carpenter’s bench, 
except that he might reprobate tbat 
heathenish notion tbat labor is menial and 
degrading? Heathenish! You expect it 
on the part of the Chinese mandarin, who 
lets his nails grow longer than his fingers, 
crippled so that he can’t work, any more 
than his daughter or wife, who have de- 
formed feet and cannot walk, and have the 
distinguished honor of never soiling their 
fingers with work. And many of our 
youth are inflicted with this idea that the 
trades are not respectable; and so they leave 
the country homestead, to go on adventures 
less safe and reliable than the fruits of indus- 
try. Isay that a good trade is more reputa- 
ble and remunerative than peddling maps, 
books, pictures, and patent rights, or clothes- 
wringers, or clerking in a cily store, as 
counter-jumper general. Honorable as is 
the position of a clerk—l1 say nothing in 
disparagement of it—the position of a me- 
chanic 1s much better. I admit the clerk 
will dress better, talk more glibly, bow more 
gracefully; but 1 say they are the inferior 
of the mechanic in vigor and strength of 
character. Instead of aspiring to an un- 
certain clerkship, stick to the farm or 
learn a trade, an _ lay the foundation for 
prosperity. 1 took a census of the men of 
Connecticut'a short time ago; and [ found, 
asarule, that her leading men were trained 
on the farm or in thé shops. Those who 
despised lubor, those who aspired to gen- 
teel occupations only in their youth have 
not been the benefactors of the community 
nor of themselves. The great benefactors 
of the world were not dandled in the lap of 
affluence, nor were they contemners of the 
trades and ambitious of elegant employ- 
ments. ‘hey were trained in the shops of 
toil. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE NATION AND 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE, 





AN ADDRESS BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


THE Westminster Revieio said some time 
ago: ‘‘The question how the people are 
to be properly fed; indeed, how they are to 
be fed at all, is an important problem, the 
solution of which may well challenge the 
closest attention of our ablest statesmen.” 
This was said in connection with the al- 
most boundless poverty and pauperism of 
great numbers of the English people. 
Trade was and is greatly depressed in the 
United Kingdom; a great many working- 
people are without employment; many 
mills, forges, and factories are closed; grim 
want stares the people in the face. With- 
out the speedy return of commercial pros- 


perity, “starvation or deportation seem to 
e the only alternatives to great masses of 
the English people. The reviewer may well 
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say that the question of food for the peo- 
ple has become a matter of immense im- 
Enea in England, and may well chal- 
enge the anxious care and thought of her 
ablest statesmen. 

It is quite curious to see that the English 
press, in the discussion of this subject 
generally ignores the prime cause of al 
this tremendous mischief; at the same time 
that itis obvious to the most careless ob- 
server. 

The newspaper writers and the reviewers 
say that England has lost her trade largely 
through the sharp competition of other 
countries, and especially through that of 
America. They say that the ignorant, 
stupid, and drunken work-people of their 
own country cannot compete successfully 
with the shrewd, sharp, educated working- 
men of America. They say also that the 
loss of English trade is largely due to 
dishonest practices in the adulteration of 
English goods, of whatever kind; so that 
American goods, even at higher prices, are 
preferred in for‘ign markets. They say 
also that the rapid improvement in the 
manufactures of the United States, and in 
their constantly improving modes of pro- 
duction, enable American manufacturers 
to undersell British goods even in British 
markets, 

A great deal of this is true—indeed, the 
whole of it is so; but these speculations 
do not touch at all the great cause of the 
loss and depression of English trade and 
the extreme want and misery of great 
masses of the people. Even when trade, 
ten years ago, was at its highest point of 
prosperity, when all England’s working- 
people were employed at wages so high 
that the country had never seen the like 
before, causes were in active operation, 
under the fostering care of the government, 
which prevented the working-people from 
deriving any important advantage from 
their circumstances of exceptional prosper- 
ity, and they were kept in such a condition 
that a reverse in trade—the coming of a 
dull time—would throw them, in a week, 
upon the parish for support or into circum- 
stances of great distress. 

The British Government during all these 
years has been encouraging and fostering 
with jealous care and exceptional anxiety 
one particular branch of trade—the liquor 
traflic—which has suffered no depression 
during all these dark days of tinancial con- 
y fusion, disorder, and distress; but which, 
on the contrary, bas been growing, flour- 
ishing, and prospering, as never before in 
the history of the country. The facts fully 
justify the remark; As the liquar trade 
flourishes and grows every legitimate in- 
dustry laoguishes and dies. The liquor 
trade sees to be interwoven with every 
habit of British society, with every fiber of 
the British constitution; and the present 
British Government has been truly said to 
represent in a special manner that particu- 
lar trade, which is in deadly hostility to 
every interest of the nation and the people— 
a trade which lives and thrives only on the 
poverty, puuperism, degradation, vice, and 
crime of the community. 

In 1857 the liquor bill of the United 
Kingdom was about $300,000,000; in 1866 
it was about $415,000,000; in 1873 it was 
about $650,000,000; in 1877 it was about 
$750,000,000, growing with frightful ra- 
pidity, while every other trade is suffering 
extreme depression, and while immense 
numbers of the people are without em- 
ployment and almost without food and 
other absolute necessaries of life. Tne 
liquor traflic in Great Britain is increasing 
much more rapidly than the population, 
with all the tremendous evils resulting 
from it—poverty, pauperism, suffering, and 
crime—with the enormous taxation upon 
the community growing out of these things. 
So that thoughtful Englishmen say that, 
unless all this shall be changed, the time 
must be much nearer than Macaulay thought 
when his New Zealander will stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge, looking 
upon the wonderful ruins of a great city 
and those of an immense empire. 


lf the money spent in strong drink by the 
British people—or even the half of it—were, 
instead, spent in the purchase of more and 
better food, of more and better clothing, 
in more comfortable habitations, and in 
more and better education, the condition of 
the working-people would be wonderfully 
improved in every way, and the trade of 
the country would be stimulated and pros- 
pered as never before in its history. At 
present the enormous sums spent in strong 
drink are absolutely lost and wasted, so fur 
as any good comes from it to the natiun or 
people; but, in fact, the amount is far worse 
than lost, because the only return for it is 
poverty, pauperism, suffering, crime, iv- 
sanity, and premature death. 

But there are not wanting men and wo- 
men in England, and many of them influen- 
tial in many ways, who see the intimate 
and inevitable relation of the liquor trattic 
to the national degradation and decadence; 
who are striving with all their might to 
change the public opinion in relation to it, 
and thus to change the law of license into 
one of prohibition. It is nota little curi- 
ous to observe the tenacity and obstinacy 
with which the Government opposes every 
movement in this direction, and how it 
promotes the extension and permanency of 
that horrid trade which lives only on the 
misery of the people. 

In this country the agitation against the 
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liquor traffic and the demand for its legal 
prohibition have assumed very large pro- 
portions. It isnot too much to say that 
with us this matter of prohibition now oc- 
cupies a front ravk among the great moral, 
social, religious, political questions of the 
day. We understand well that the perpe- 
tuity of our free republican institutions is 
impossible except with an intelligent, ed- 
ucated, and moral people; and nowhere 
among us is it denied or doubted that the 
liquor traffic, more than all other causes of 
evil, tends to render the people ignorant, 
degraded, brutal, and to unfit them abso- 
lutely to bear their share of public burdens 
and to discharge in avy fit and proper 
manner their share of public duties; that 
it prepares them only to swell the ranks of 
the dangerous classes of the community, 
who hate law and order and strive to over- 
throw them. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay, 
in writing to an eminent American, pre- 
dicted the failure of an attempt to found a 
republic, and said, without hesitation or 
reservation, that our free institutions, de- 
pending upon the will of the people and 
resting on universal suffrage, must inevi- 
tably fail. His words are: 


“‘T have long been convinced that insti- 
tutions purely democratic must, sooner or 
later, destroy liberty or civilizution, or 
both. In Europe, where the population is 
dense, tbe effect of such institutions would 
be almost instantaneous, You may think 
your country evjoys an exemption from 
these evils. I frankly own to you that I 
am of a very different opinion. Your fate 
I believe to be certain, though it is de- 
ferred by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and un- 
occupied land, your laboring population 
will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World; and while 
this is the case republican institutions 
may continue tu exist without causing any 
fatal calamity. I seriously apprehend that 
you will, in some season of adversity, do 
things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning; that you will act like people 
who should in a year of scarcity devour 
all the seed corn, and thus make the next 
year one of absolute famine. There will 
be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will 
increase distress. ‘Che distress will pro- 
duce fiesh spoliation. There is nothing to 
stup you. Your Constitution is all sail, 
and no ballast aud no anchor. When society 
has entered on this downward progress, 
either civilization or liberty must _per- 
ish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong 
hand, or your republic will be as fearfully 
plundered and laid waste by barbariavs io 
the twentieth century asthe Roman Em- 
pire was in the fifth, with this difference, 
that the Huns and Vandals who mauaged 
the Roman Empire came from without, 
while your Huns and Vandals will have 
been engendered withio your own country.” 


Again he says: ‘‘ The supeeme authority 
in your country is entrusted to the majority 
of citizens told by the head; in other words, 
to the poorest and most ignorant part 
of society. . The day will come 
when a multitude of people with half a 
breakfast and no hope uf more than half a 
dinner will choose u legislature. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt what sort of a legislature will 
be chosen? On one side is a statesman 
preaching patience, respect for rights of 
property, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about 
the tyranny of cupitalists and usurers, 
ey while thousancus of honest toiks 
are in want. Which of the two candidates 
is likely to be preterred by those whose 
children are crying for bread?” 

When these words came first to the 
knowledge of our people, they made no 
impression upon us. They had their ori- 
gin, we thought, in an inveterate prejudice 
against republican institutions and in favor 
Of a MOnarchical government, But we now 
understand more clea:ly than ever before 
that free democratic forms of government 
will be impossible except among an educa- 
ted, intelligent, and virtuous people. We 
already see signs in the political sky which 
s.em to indicate a pessible, if not a prob- 
able, fulfillment of this prophesy of Lord 
Macaulay. Ferocious, widespread riots, 
biutal and bloody, taking forciole posses- 
sion of vast indusirial establishments only 
to destroy, involving a value of many mii- 
lions of dollars, These mobsarising simul- 
taneously in many distant parts of the 
country, composed almost exclusively of 
foreigners, bred in the slums, gutters, and 
grogshops of Europe, with blood fired and 
madden d by grogshops on our own soil, 


We see men of influence and of ofticial 
position sympathizing freely and openly 
with these wild banas of robbers, incendia- 
ries, and murderers, and stigmatizing as 
outlaws and villains all those who, under 
and by authority of law, exerted themselves 
to save large cities and whole communities 
from rapine, pillage, and conflagration. 
We see municipal authorities of great and 
rich Cities taking no measures whatever to 
protect the property and lives of peaceable 
and quiet citizens from outrage, snd spolia- 
tion, and wanton destruction; and st the 
same time we see them active abd earnest 
in denouncing those officers of the law who 
sought to resist this horde of savage bar- 
barians, and in endeavoring to indict and 
convict of murder the men who exposed 
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their own lives to protect those of the 
weak and defenseless. We see, also, in 
our Congress the representatives of a great 
political party striving to the utmost of 
their power to assure all future mobs of 
their sympathy and of immunity for any 
crimes they may commit against persons or 
property, against civil, personal, political, 
or religious rights; making open proclama- 
tion, in fact, to the roughs, rowdies, and 
rascals of the whole country that, for the 
future, there shall be free scope for all 
their villainies. 

We hear the low and angry mutterings 
and threats of the idle, lazy, thriftless, 
profligate, drunken hordes all over the 
country, denouncing prudence, industry, 
enterprise, and thrift; denouncing prop- 
erty, the result of industry and economy, 
as robbery, and denouncing the wages of 
labor as adegrading badge of servitude and 
slavery; denouncing the rich as the ene- 
mies of the country, and denouncing capi- 
tal as the deadliest enemy of labor. Al- 
ready we hear vague threats of wresting 
from patient industry and prudent econo- 
my the just reward of these great virtues, 
and bestowing their fruits upon the vaga- 
bond classes of the country. 

It is quite time that the thoughtful part 
of our people, that our statesmen should 
take note of all this and should cast about 
for a remedy. Without some powerful 
instrumentality, beyond any that we have 
at present in the country, the fate predict- 
ed by Lord Macaulay to our institutions 
will be inevitable. We already see our 
great vities—the most of them, if not all— 
governed absolutely by the lowest and 
vilest part of the people; and these cities— 
the majorities manufactured there by fraud 
and the grogshops—going far to control 
and determine the complexion of the gov- 
ernment and the policy of the states and 
the nation. 

It will not be easy to provide a more gen- 
eral and more thorough system of education 
than that we have now in all our Northern 
states; and it is evident that this is not and 
cannot be sufficient to protect our institu- 
tions from the dangers and the fate predicted 
with so much confidence by that eminent 
Englishman. What, then, can be done more 
than hys yet been effected to avert the dan- 
ger that every intelligent man must see to 
be imminent? In Maine, more than twenty- 
seven years ago, the people attempted to 
solve that problem of infinite importance to 
the nation and to free institutions the world 
over. The people of Maine believed the 
liquor traffic to be the fruitful source of 
poverty, pauperism, suffering, and crime 
and the greatest danger to the prosperity of 
the country and to personal and civil rights. 
They resolved, therefore, to put it under the 
ban of the law, with pains und penalties 
sufficient to expel it thoroughly trom the 
state. The hquor traffic was regarded as 
the deadliest enemy to the state, to its 
peace and prosperity, to law and order, and 
to every legitimate industry. 

Everybody knows this charge against the 
liquor traffic to be true. It impoverishes, 
degtates, and brutifies the people—ail 
those who come un lerits influence. It fills 
our workhouses and jails and lunatic 
asylums; it makes miserable and wretched 
thousands of homes and many thousands 
of wives and children, which but for it 
would be comfortable and happy. It 
changes good busbands, fathers, sons 
into bad ones; good and useful men 
into bad and dangerous members of society. 
In short, ‘but for it there would be no vag- 
abonds, no tramps, no dangerous classes in 
the country. 

I know that many persons believe the 
liquor traffic, however malign its influence, 
to be an inevitable evil; that it cannot be 
suppressed; that, if its tendency be tode- 
graae the people, and through them to de. 
grade and destroy our free institutions, we 
have no remedy, but must submit to that 
fate. The men of Maine thought other- 
wise, and with a strong hand and an inflex- 
ible will they attempted the work of de- 
stroying that great enemy of every good 
thing. 

Ono the ist of June, 1851, the liquor 
traflic was 4 licensed trade in Maine, as in 
all other states and nations, protected by 
the law. It was carried on extensively— 
wholesale afi retail—-in every part of the 
state. Not a city, town, villaye, or rural 
district in all its territory was free from it. 
Every where its withering, blighting influ- 
ence wasseen. Theearnings of the people 
were spent in drink; the products of all 
their industry were largely squandered in 
that way; and the poverty resulting from 
their drinking habits was seen every where. 
Liquors, mostly New England and West 
India rum, passed through all the state, 
over all its avenues of communication, 
and their course through the country was 
as distinctly marked by their destructive 
effects as that of a fire through a forest. 

A bill caretully drawn of outlawry to 
the liquor traffic was presented to the leg 
islature, was passed without change io 
both houses through all its stages in one 
day—in the Lower House 86 to 40, and in 
the Senate 18to 10. And on the second 
day of June, 1851, at 9 o’clockin the morn- 
ing, the bill was signed by the governor, 
and from that moment it became the law 
of the state. This act reversed the polic 
of license to the liquor traffic, and substi- 
tuted for it the — of prohibition. The 
sale of intoxicating liquors was sternly fot- 





bidden, under severe penalties of fine and 
imprisonment, and intoxicating liquors 
kept anywhere for unlawful sale were 
liable to seizure at sight by sheriffs, con- 
stables, and police, ont might be searched 
for anywhere by warrant, and, if found, 
were seized; and when condemned in open 
court, as being intended for unlawful sale, 
they were to destroyed, like poisonous 
reptiles and dangerous avimals. Such is 
the law of Maine at this day. Since 1851 
there have been several additional acts 
against the liquor traffic in the state, all in 
the direction of greater stringency. Aad 
in 1877 another act, far more stringent 
than any which had preceded it, was passed 
witbout a dissenting voice in either house. 
No fact can be more significant than this 
of the public opinion in the state relating 
to the liquor traffic, regarded as it is by 
our people as ‘‘the gigantic crime of 
erimes” and spoken of as such every where. 

This Maine Law, so called, was not ac- 
quiesced in quietly by all our people. 
sarge stocks of liquers were on hand 
in all our larger cities and towns, 
and stocks of them, more or _ less 
costly, were in the shops and _ hotels 
all over the state, the whole of them liable 
to seizure and destruction on sight. Gen- 
erally these liquors were sent away imme- 
diately to other states, and such stocks of 
them as were seized were defended in the 
courts with all ingenuity, subtlety, and un- 
scrupulousness. But pt tn the constitu- 
tionality of the law was sustained. It was 
a fortunate thing for Maine and for the 
law that the justices of our courts were 
men of integrity and honor, with no sym- 
patny with wrong or wrong-doers, least of 
all with liquor-sellers, stigmatized by Wes- 
ley, more than a century ago, as ‘‘ poison- 
ers general; driving the people to hell like 
sheep; murdering them by wholesale.” 

At first it required some courage, per- 
sistence, and fidelity to duty on the part of 
municipal authorities to carry through this 
law, regarded then as so extraordinary and 
revolutionary. Large pecunisry interests 
were destroyed by it, « most lucrative 
trade was overthrown, and many influ- 
ential men of sensu] habits were touched 
and offended by it. And the politicians 
geuerally, of high and low degree, the 
ward caucusmen, and the county-conven- 
tion men and frogshop orators felt them- 
selves wronged and insulted by it. 


By all these people, who generally run 
the political machine, who set up ‘‘states- 
men” and pull them down at will, it was 
thought an intolerable wrong that they 
should be summarily set aside und that a 
law should be passed without consulting 
them, and only in tbe general interests, and 
with no reference to the willof party hack 
politicians or to the interests of any party. 
hese meo generally assumed an attitude 
of active and bitter hostility to the new 
law of prohibition, and it was only after 
many crushing defeats by the people at the 
ballot-boxes that these men abandoned 
their opposition, and came into the new 
movement as prohibitionists par eaxccellenc 
and assumed to lead it; precisely as the 
pro-slavery politicians came into the tri- 
umphaot anti-slavery movement as_ its 
special friends and leaders, carrying off all 
the honors and the fruits of the victory 
they did not help to win. 

ow, the Maine Law in Maine is execu- 
ted as easily and as promptly as any of our 
other criminal laws, and with no more 
friction in our courts or elsewhere than 
with our laws puoisbing smaller offenses 
against the general good—to wit, robbery, 
house-burnipg, outrages of whatever sort 
against property or persons. ‘The result of 
this policy uf prohibition has been to drive 
out of the liquor trade every man with any 
claim to a decent character, leaving it en- 
tirely in the hands of a few of the lowest 
and vilest of our foreign population, who 
carry it on — on a very small scale, 
and only in our larger towns and cities. 
The men in Maine now engaged in thig 
great crime against society are literally of 
the dregs of the people. 1 do not think it 
doing then any wrong to say that they 
would as readily rob, burn, or murder for 
money or for passion, if the penalties on 
detection were no greater. As the result 
of the Maine Law, the liquor traffic is ab- 
solutely driven out of more than three- 
fourths of the territory of the state. It is 
entirely unknown in all the rural districts, 
in all the smaller towns and villages, and 
exists only on avery small scale in the 
larger towns, and only in the low, bad 
parts of them. 

The Republican party in Maine has al- 
ways had in its platform the policy of pro- 
hibition and the vigorous enforcement of 
laws to that end as its most prominent fea- 
ture. This party owes its ascendency in 
Maine chielly to the hearty endorsement of 
that | peas and a withdrawal from it 
would be instantly followed by its over- 
throw. No considerations of state or na- 
tional policy, aside from this question of 
supreme importance, would be sufficient to 
induce the temperance men of Maine to 
support or countenance any political party 
which should oppose or ignore the great 
question of prohibition of and annihila 
tion to the liquor traffic. 

For many years the Democratic party 
made opposition to prohibition a distinct 
plank in its platform, declaring in the most 
formal way that it was a great lover and 
promoter of temperance and of every other 
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virtue that does or can adorn the Christian, 
philanthropist, or patriot, as all its history 
abundantly shows and proves, It declared 
prohibition not to be in the interest of 
temperance, but a great injury to that em- 
inent Democratic virtue; that ‘‘a stringent 
license law” was the wisest and best policy, 
opening up all reasonable and proper facil- 
ities for suitable and moderate indulgence 
of the natural appetite for whisky, while 
it would prevent excess, bv taking away 
all inducements to secret selling and drink- 
ing. But the declaration of this funda- 
mental Democratic principle did not draw, 
as it might reasonably be expected to do. 
On the contrary, it repelled; and at last, 
after most mature deliberation on the part 
of the leaders, it was formally determined 
to put the Democratic ship ‘‘about” on 
the ‘‘other tack.” So now in Maine we 
have both political parties fully committed 
to the policy of prohibition. In Connect- 
icut, in New York, in Massachusetts, in 
Pennsylvania, and, indeed, in every North- 
ern state the temperance men are numer- 
ous enough and influential enough to com- 
pel the Republican party to assume this 
attitude, if, like the men of Maine, they 
will make open proclamation, and firmly 
abide by it, that, let come what may, they 
will vote no ticket and for no man who is 
opposed to the policy of prohibition to the 
liquor traffic and to the enactment of suit- 
alte and sufficient laws for its suppression. 
I wonder that Republican politicians do 
not. see that the suppression of the liquor 
traffic inures tothe benefit of that party. 
Every grogshop is a rifle-pit to kill off 
Republican voters. 

Now, what, upon the whole, is the result 
in Maine of this policy of prohibition for 
more than a quarter of a century? It is 
not alittle singular that everywhere through 
the country there are a great many intel- 
ligent men who are absolutely without cor- 
rect information upon this point. There 
is no policy and can be none so important 
as this in its relations to every interest— 
the highest interests—of nation, state, and 
people. In Maine a bold and decided stand 
was taken upon it twenty-seven years ago; 
yeteverywhere, especially among educated 
men and among so-called statesmen, there 
is almost profound ignorance upon its 
workings and results, This policy basa 
most important relation to the Church, to 
Church work, and to all religious interests 
in all Christian countries;and yet the great 
body of leaders in the Chureh in all lands 
are either profoundly ignorant or indiffer- 
ent to the whole matter, as they would not 
be, could not be if their hearts were really 
interested in the progress of the Christian 
religion through the world, or even in its 
hearty acceptance by their own people and 
in its legitimate effect upon their lives and 
upon the condition of society. 


The mischiefs coming from the liquor 
traffic to the moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual interests of the people are vastly great- 
er and more dreadful than those which 
touch their physical condition; just asa 
moral, intelligent, and religious commu- 
nity will be happier and more helpful to 
the nation than any community abounding 
in meres wealth, with no claim to morals, 
intelligence, and religion. There is no ex- 
ample in history of the decay and ruin of a 
people moral, intelligent, and religious; 
but many examples of the destruction of 
nations rich, luxurious, and profligate, 
{t has been said and often repeated that 
modern Christianity is only civilized 
heathenism. If this be not true, the Church 
will certainly be aroused by and by to its 
duty to help, to the utmost of its great in- 
fluence and power, in the completesuppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic, that insurmount- 
able obstacle to the bappiness of the peo- 
ple and the progress of the Gospel through 
the world. 

But what, upon the whole, have been 
the actual results of prohibition in Maine? 
Instantly upon the enactment of the 
law the open sale of liquors ceased 
throughout the state, and none were sold, 
except upon the sly and in small quanti- 
ties. Attempts to introduce liquors into 
the state were foiled by their seizure in 
transitu, at steamboat and packet land- 
ings, and at railway stations, and on 
carts, of whatever kind, wherever found; 
so that violators of the law were driven to 
many ingenious devices to evade the obser- 
vation of officers of the law and of all others 
interested in its vigorous execution, Instant- 
ly upon the enactment of the law all decent 
men engaged in the liquor trade aban- 
doned it. The penalties of the law were 
supposed at the time to be sufficient to sup- 
press the traffic promptly and thoroughly. 

In this expectation the people of Maine 
were disappointed; and for that reason 
(since 1851) there bave been enacted six 
other and supplementary measures, each of 
greater stringency than any one which 
preceded it. Each succeeding act has had 
the effect to restrict and narrow still fur- 
ther the circle in which the traffic is car- 
ried on. At present the penalties are one 
hundred dollars and costs and three months 
in jail for each offense. Liquor-selling is 
acrime by statute, and punished as such. 
And by public opinion the liquor-seller in 
Maine ranks m the community with keep- 
crs of gambling houses and brothels, the 
venders of obscene books and pictuses, and 
with any other men who live by fraud or 
violence against society. 

This process of increase to the penaltiés 
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of the law will go steadily on in Maine, 
until we reach the point where the rascals 
who defy the law as it now stands will 
not venture further; so that in the very near 
future we shall have a state without a 
groyshop, as well as with no bishop and no 
king. The public opinion of Maine is fully 
up to this point, as may be justly inferred 
oY the declaration made by an honored son 
of Maine, upon the floor of the United 
States Senate: ‘‘ Tne Liquor TRAFFIC I8 
THE GIGANTIC CRIME OF CRIMES.” 

A disinterested and most conclusive 
testimony to the actual operation of the 
law and to the present position of the 
liquor traffic in Maine has been given by 
Count Griffenberg, commander of the Rus- 
sian ship-of-war, the ‘‘ Cimbria,” which has 
been lying for some weeks in one of the 
ports of the state. In conversation with 
Attorney-General Emery, who made a 
formal call upon the Count, on board his 
ship, he said: ‘‘ We are very much pleased, 
indeed, with the workings of your Maine 
Law. We never saw or beard of anything 
so wonderful. Why, we send our men on 
shore with the utmost freedom, aud they 
are orderly and well-behaved, They make 
friends with the natives and come back to 
us at night allright. Weare glad to have 
them go on shore, for the exercise and 
recreation they obtuin there are very much 
to their advantige. Now, if liquor were 
sold, we should be obliged to keep them on 
board all the time, otherwise they would 
become intoxicated, get into trouble among 
themselves and with the inhabitants, de- 
stroy property, insult your er and make 
them all their enemies, Oh! [ assure you 
- are very much pleased with your Maine 

aw,” . 

Before the Maine Law our people drank 
their full share of strong liquors and more, 
They were produced in the state in great 
quantities and were imported from abroad 
by the cargo—many cargoes; but now 
there is not a distillery or brewery in the 
state, and not a puncheon of liquor is im- 
ported into the state and has not been for 
many years. The proportion for Maine of 
the national drink bill would be about $13,- 
000,000; but now half a million, [ think, 
will cover the cost of all that is smuggled 
into the state and sold in violation of law. 
Governor Dingley says one million of dol- 
lars is the outside figure, andI am quite 
content to take that as the limit; though 
my statement that the cost is within half 
that sum has never been denied or doubted, 
so far as I know, by any enemy of prohibi- 
tion. This sum ($13,000,000) is only the 
wholesale cost of the liquor; but the actual 
cost to the consumers is vastly greater. 

From the earliest days of the temperance 
reform it bas been said that the indirect 
cost and loss from the liquor traffic is fully 
as great as the cost direct. No enemy of 
temperance has ever denied that, so far as 
Iknow. Wehave, then, in the old time in 
Maine, a loss and waste annually, through 
the liquor traffic, of more than $26,000,000; 
while at the outside limit it cannot be now 
more than $2,000,000. The result of this 
vast saving to the people of the fruit of 
their industry is manifest to the most cas- 
ual observer in every part of the state—in 
better farms, houses, barns, stocks of 
every kind; in multiplied industries; in 
greater thrift und better ways of living. 
The financial distress which has been 
brooding over tunis and other nations for 
the last five years has been and is now far 
less felt in Maine than in any other part of 
the country. Portland, the largest city in 
the state, suffered from a vast conflagration 
in 1866. Ten millions of dollars went up 
in smoke; ten thousand people were turned 
out of doors in u day; but, in spite of that, 
the valuation of the town has been con- 
stantly increasing, and is now larger than 
ever before, having gained $480,000 the 
last year, while Boston lost $70,000,000 in 
that time, and New York and Brooklyn in 
proportion—all of them constantly losing 
since 1873. Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
with free rum; but Portland with prohibi- 
tion stringently enforced. It must be with 
a community as with an individual: the 
products of industry squandered in strong 
drink leads inevitably to poverty and want. 

I do not think it too much to say that 
before the Maine Law the people of the 
state consumed in strong drink the entire 
value of its property, real estate and per 
sonal estate of every kind, in every period 
of twenty years. his statement may be 
the more startling when I add that the 
nation is doing very nearly the same thing 
now, and has been doing it in all these 
many years. The national drink bill is 
stated, on officin! authority, to be $700,000, 
000 annually, without includiog smuggled 
iquors and “‘ crooked" beer and whiskey— 
a very large amount. These figures repre 
sent only the first-cost price at wholesale 
 liqeors passing through the public 
ices. Taking no secount of the in«irect 

« arieing from the consumption of this 
vast amount of liquor, the sum, at annual 

pound imterest at six per cent. will 


smoent = twenty years t more than 
wenty @ve thousand million dollars while 

he total valuation of the | wited States 
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than twenty years. God had graciously so 
ordered it that, with prudence and indus- 
try, there should be food and comfort 
enough for all; but man, through his appe- 
tites, passions, and greed, has brought 
poverty, want, and misery to multitudes of 
people. 

In Maine we bave no dangerous classes. 
If there be fear of the red flag of Commun- 
ism anywhere in this country, of mobs and 
riots and outrage and blood, of the tramp- 
ling under foot of law and order, of the 
luws of God and man, we have ‘none of it 
in Maine. While we have among us all the 
material ‘of which mobs are made up in 
other states and countries, we have no fear 
whatever of any such outrage, because we 
have put under the ban of the law and have 
driven out the incentive to mob violence—to 
wit., the liquor traffic, without which mobs 
cannot be formed. The liquor traffic has a 
direct tendency to extinguish every good 
thing wherever it exists, and to fire the 
blood and brain of ignorant and bad men, and 
to inspire them to the commission of every 
sin, shame, and crime, in whatever degree 
of intensity, whatever form of horror. 

The people of Maine will have none of 
it. God helping them, they will never re- 
lax their efforts nor turn back from their 
great undertaking until they shall have ex- 
pelled from their borders that devilish 
trade, the fruitful source of every abomi- 
nation, of every outragé upon all law and 
order, against all rights—civil, personal, 
reiigious—rights of property and of per- 
son; a trade which lives only by spreading 
broadcast over the land poverty, pauperism, 
crime, insanity, premature death, suffer- 
ing, wretchedness, horror in every form 
and in every degree which it is possible for 
men to endure, 


PROGRESS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK. 





AN ADDRESS BY THE REV, RUFUS W. CLARK, D.D. 





Suppose it could have been given to 
Robert Raikes, at the first session of his 
little school of ragged, ignorant, and vicious 
children, taught by two females for a shil- 
ling a day, in the year 1781, to have be- 
held, in less than acentury, the fruits of 
his work, as they are seen by us. Suppose 
he could have been able to state to a visit- 
or, inclined to sneer at his fanatical pro- 
ject, that this little Sunday-school was the 


mightiest educational institution in Great 
Britain; that the ragged and rough children 
before himrepresented scholars that would 
become like the stars of heaven for multi- 
tude; that the two female teachers before 
him, laboring to kindle some feeble Chris- 
tian light in the dark minds of their pupils, 
represented two millions of teachers who 
in less than a century would be laboring 
forthe instruction of the young on both 
sides of the Atlantic; that the rough room 
in which they stood was the prophecy of 
tens of thousands of commodious, vast, and 
elegant Sabbath-s¢hool buildings, from 
which most beautiful and thrilling songs 
of praise would ascend every Sabbata, 
from millions of young and sweet voices; 
and that the few books before them repre- 
sented millions of volumes that ere long 
would fall as the leaves of the tree of life for 
the healing of the nations. Had Mr. Raikes 
been able tomake this statement, It is quite 
certain that the visitor, on departing, 
would whisper in the ear of the first ac- 
quaintance he met that Robert Raikes was 
mad, As the case stood, he could only 
have exercised his pity that so respect- 
able a man as the editor and publisher of 
The Gloucester Journal should lend him 
self to so feeble and hopeless a work, 

For various reasons, God does not reveal 
to his servants the future grandeur of their 
great labors for him. He simply moves 
them with faith, inspires them with hope, 
and bids them be faithful in the sphere to 
which he appoints them. Results he takes 
care of. Any one who obeys him and works 
under the inspiration of his exceeding great 
and precious promises is certain of success. 
To fully comprehend what Sunday schools 
have achieved up to the present time, we 
neéd to trace their influence in quickening 
and developing the Church and in opening 
wide and promising fields for all Christian 
workers. We need to view them as the 
nurseries of the Church, where hundreds 
ef thousands of youth have been brought 
to Jesus, and prepared to publicly profess 
him and efficiently serve him e need 
to call to mind the distinguished statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechan 
ics, ministers, aod missionaries who owe 
their eminence and success to Sunday 
school instruction 

Since the introduction of the Interna 
tional Lessons the Sunday-schoo! has be 
come the greatest theological seminary in 
Christendom. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of well educated and pious men 
and women who are engaged every week 
im the careful study of God's Holy Word 
with the varied and abundant help fur 
siehed by commentaries, ani the eX posi 
tone and illustrations given in religious 
pervxtionis and sewWepapers Conaider 
how their o@n minds are profited and en 
riehed by these studies and their hearts 
warmed by the simultaneous con le 
tien of the precious doctrings and ts 
hopes that shine from the mo pege 





Consider how they are thus equipped for 
other services in all departments of Chris- 
tian work—to aid and lead in prayer-meet- 
ings; to perform successfully lay mission- 
ary work; or, under the power of entire 
consecration to God, to: step, as Mr. D. L. 
Moody has, from the Sabbath-school to the 
platform or pulpit, and wield an influence 
for truth and righteousness unparalleled ia 
the history of the Church. Befvre this 
great theological institution, every day 
growing greater, in which God himself is 
the teacher and over which the Holy 
Spirit hovers to answer the prayer from 
any lips, ‘‘Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law”; before this institution, with its vast 
array of students hungering and thirsting 
after knowledge and righteousness, I stand 
thrilled with admiratiou, with gratitude to 
God, and with hope for the future. I see 
here a theological institute capable of in- 
definite enlargement, ‘‘ without money and 
without price”; with its doors open to all 
who will come in and sit at the feet of 
Jesus and learn of him; with its treasures 
of knowledge, that increase with their dis- 
tribution and enrich their posessors for 
time and eternity. 

We talk of reflex influences. Was there 
ever @ more striking example of it than we 
have here? Christians meet to teagh chil- 
dren. Their services are gratuitous and 
they look, perhaps, for a reward in Heaven. 
But God so orders events that they them- 
selves are taught. Agencies and influences 
surround them and press them in vast 
crowds to the Word of God, where their 
intellects are filled with divine truths; 
where they drink of the water of the river 
of life and are refreshed; where they re- 
ceive command and inspiration from the 
Master to work for him in the widest fields 
of usefulness; where they put on the whole 
armor of God and are equipped to fight 
successfully the battles of life and win the 
crown of immortality. 

It isa law of Divine Providence that a 
Christian character or institution, when 
developed and matured, shall be employed 
asan agency to benefit others, After an 
individual bas, through faith, secured the 
salvation of his own soul, his duty is to 
ask: ‘“‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” A church is orgavized for the fellow- 
ship and spiritual edification of its mem- 
bers; but, as it increases in strength and 
resources, it comes under the command, 
“Go, work in my vineyard.” An institu 
tion like that of the Sunday-school, planted 
for the religious instruction of children and 
youth, becomes, when these ends are at- 
tained, an instrumentality to be used for 
extending the privileges and blessings of 
the Gospel, in which it had its origin. Such 
is the divine law that pervades the kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Sunday- 
school institution has largely conformed to 
it It has done a great home missionary 
work in establishing and sustaining schools 
in destitute localities and in remote regions, 
where it kindled the first Gospel light and 
furnished means for the instruction of the 
ignorant and neglected classes. Its in- 
Huence has been sensibly and extensively 
felt in foreign fields, through its contribu 
tions, its missionary bands, recently so 
largely increased in numbers and efficiency, 
and especially in the numerous and able 
missionaries whom it has raised up and 
sent to preach the Gospel, in accordance 
with Christ’s last command. Our foreign 
missionary societies and the American 
Sunday-school Union have gladly been the 
medium of aiding Sunday-schools in for- 
eign countries, as far as means have been 
furnished for this purpose, and through 
other channels streams of influence have 
flowed to the remotest lands, 

But, in view of the extraordinary growth 
and magnitude and abundant resources of 
the Sunday-school institution, as it stands 
before the world to-day—not a century old, 
nnd yet second to no other in Christendom; 
in view of its numerical strength+seven 
millions strong in these United States and 
as many more in Great Britain and other 
countries; in’ view of the wonderful re- 
vival of biblical study among teachers and 
scholars, that is quickening and inspiring 
with divine truth hundreds of thousands 
of Christian hearts as they @ever bave 
been before; in view of what has been 
accomplished in the prosecution of Chris- 
tian enterprise, by thorough organization, 
animated by an undying zeal and an un 
wavering trust in God; in view of the 
moral condition of the world, the upheav 
ing of nations, accessibility of commu 
nities to Christian influence that for 
ages past bave heli themselves aloof 
from the slightest approach of Christ's 
messengers, and yet who now see the decay 
aml weakness of their own tottering sys 
tems, in view of the exceeding great and 
precious promises that always go before, to 
guide, sustain, and imspire the hosts of 
God's elect in every advance movement, we 
claim that the hour has come for every Sun 
day schoo! that has passed from infancy to 
maturity to consider the privilege and duty 
of doing what it can to give the Gospel to 
the « bildren and youth of the whole world 

In extending ( hristianity, men have done 
ae great and noble work, Hut of late years 


Christian women have surpassed them, and 
now we should be glad to see the children 
and youth surpass the women With the 
right measures to securecomplete or tea 
tion, and with God's blessing, of which we 
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are sure, we may see these mighty hosts of 
teachers and pupils stepping to, the front 
and accomplishing a great work for the 
Redeemer’s cause. Is it not true that ‘‘ God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty, 
and base things of the world and things 
which are despised hath God chosen; yea, 
and things which are not [things so insig- 
nificant that they seem as though they were 
not] to bring to naught things that are”? 
(I Cor. v, 1; 27, 28). And the reason given 
by the inspired apostle for this divine plan 
is ‘‘that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” The simple truth is that, if this 
world is to be converted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it must be done by God himself, 
‘‘Not by might nor by power, but my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts” (Zech. 
iv, 6). What we have to dois to furnish 
the appointed instrumentalities; and the 
weaker they are, in outward appearance, 
the more readily God will use them ‘‘to 
bring to naught things that are’’—that is, 
to overthrow systems of error and oppres- 
sion and colossal forms of iniquity that are 
conspicuous and seemingly strong and im- 
pregnable. 

There is » deep significance and we think 


“prophetic indications in Christ’s dealings 


with children, while he was upon the earth. 
He issued many invitations to different 
classes of persons. The word ‘‘ come” was 
often upon his lips. Butno invitation was 
more emphatic and full than that which 
prophesied and created the Sunday-school 
institution as it exists to-day: ‘‘ Suffer 
little children and forbid them not to come 
unto me; for of such is the Kingdom’ of 
Heaven.” The mutual relations of chil- 
dren and the Kingdom of Heaven are here 
unfolded. This kingdom is open to chil- 
dren and to all who have a childlike spirit. 
They are capable of receiving its blessings 
and adding to its beauty, extent, and 
power. Lange says: First, ‘‘The King- 
dom of Heaven belongs to children.” 
Second, ‘‘ Children belong to the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” On another occasion, under 
the idea that there were various ranks and 
degrees of honor in this kingdom, “ the 
disciples came unto Jesus, saying (Matt. 
xviii, 1-4): ‘Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’ And Jesus called a 
little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said: ‘Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Whosoever, 
therefore, shall humble himself as this 
child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’” Whatever hidden meanin 
may lie in these words from divine lips, it 
is quite clear that human pride, ecclesias- 
tical pretensions, and a boastful spirit over 
Christian work and achievements have no 
place in the kingdom that is said to belong 
to children. In the tenth verse of this 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew Christ 
says: ‘‘ Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for 1 say unto you 
that in Heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

These words reveal to us the special di- 
vine care that is exercised over children. 
They not only share in common with others 
the guardianship of angels on earth; but 
there is in reference to them this addition- 
al fact that their angels are always near 
the Father in Heaven, beholding his face, 
watching every expression of interest in 
their welfare, and ready at any instant to 
execute the divine command concerning 
them. And there may be some reason be- 
sides the feebleness and dependence 
of children for tbis crowd of their 
angels around the throne, ‘‘ always behold- 
ing,” «s Christ says, ‘‘the face of my 
Father which is in Heaven.” Why always 
in this attitude? Is there any connection 
between this most interesting fact and 
Christ’s declaration ‘‘ Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven”? It is quite possible 
there may be. 

What is the significance of that sudden 
outburst of praise in the Temple from the 
lips of the children of the Temple, saying 
‘* Hosanna to the Son of David’ hile 
all others were silent, what has emboldened 
these jubilant children to shout before mur- 
muring scribes and hostile priests, ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David”? What bas 
induced them to break in upon the bigotr 
and formalism of the ancient Jewis 
service with the worship of the Messiah 
King’ 

If those praises prophesied the children’s 
songs that pow every Lord's day ascend 
from tens of thousands of Sunday-schools, 
may not their echoes continue to extend, 
until the whole earth is filled with the Re- 
deemer's praise’ To reach such a result, 
such a grand consummation of the 
Saviour’s marked interest in children, it is 
obvious that there must be organized effort 
in order to bring the Christian power of the 
millions in our Sunday-schools to bear 
upon the greater number of miilions in 
nominally Christian and heathen lands. 

We have spoken of the great succass of 
Christian women in their foreign mission 
ary work, and it is largely due to their 
complete, effective and inexpensive volun 
tary organizations. I do not now refer to 
the devotion aad seal of their female mis 
slonaries and the access they have gained 
to heathen women and children, but to their 
orgaoized efforts to secure the means for 
establishing aad staining their misstone, 
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the application of which to the Sunday- 
school foreign missionary work would be 
attended with similar results. 

The pioneer in this department, ‘‘ the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society of 
America for Heathen Lands,” has been in 
existence seventeen years; while the de- 
nominational Woman’s Boards began ten 
years ago, several of which have largely 
outgrown the mother society. The first 
of these was organized in Boston, in 1868, 
to act in connection with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

On the subject of organization the re- 
port says: ‘‘l'o carry on this large and 
constantly growing work requires the ut- 
most system and order, and we are glad to 
say that nearly the whole of our territory 
is more thoroughly organized. Beginning 
at Philadelphia, one of our most distant 
points, a network of foundations for our 
future has been laid, gradually surround- 
ing and drawing near the center, till, in 
November last, a Conference Association 
was formed, including some of the churches 
in Boston. We have now sixteen branches, 
each with its various subdivisions, and nine 
Conference Associations in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, each comprising more or less 
auxiliaries and mission circles; making in 
all between thirteen and fourteen hundred 
organizations secking to promote the work 
in churches.” Under this system the 
annual collections «mount to over $100,000, 
which goes to sustain sixty-seven mis- 
sionaries, fifty-eight Bible-readers, eighteen 
boarding-schools, besides several expensive 
and prosperous homes; and a number of 
schools attended by both boys and girls, in 
part supported by the Board. 

Notice that all this is the result of the 
efforts and prayers of a Christian woman, 
who one morming stepped into her carriage, 
and, taking with her another Curistian wo- 
man, called upon all the secretaries of the 
Foreign Missionary Boards of tbe various 
denominations in Boston and the vicinity, 
to present to them the claims of this form 
of Christian work. Soon after the organ 
ization of this board other degominations 
followed; andin proportion as they bave 
adopted and persistenuy carried out tne 
system of thorough organization they have 
os wonderfully prospered and blessed of 

tod, 

in proof of this, | have only time bricfly 
to reter tothe Woman’s Presbyterian Bourd 
of Foreign Missions. This has been in ex- 
istence but seven years and Consists of six 
branches, The receipts of tbese for the 
year ending May Ist, 1878, were as follows: 
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_Talk as we may about dry statistics, these 
figures, to my mind, make a most eloquent 
und thrilling presentation of the power of 
organized Christian effort. When we re- 
member that this woman’s board has been 
in existence only seven yeurs, and the other 
one to which we have referred only ten 
years, the results are amazing. We can 
only say: “It is the Lord’s doing and it is 
marvelous in our eyes,” 

These facts Will sustain the remark that, 
for the time employed and the means at 
their command, the women have surpassed 
the men in the foreign missionary work. it 
only remains for the children and youtn of 
the land to su the women. ‘This can 
only be done by applying their system of 
organization to the seven millions 01 officers, 
teachers, and pupils of our Sunday schools. 
And we are fortunate, in this stage of our 
work, in baving am association siready in 
active and shecessful operation, which is 
admirably fitted to develop and apply the 
missionary spirit, with all its fruits, 
througbout these millions of young and 
reonptive and responsive hearts rhe 
Foreign Sunday school Association of 
— =, Albert Woodruff, of Brook 
yn, - , the founder ne ’ 
dent, has been in existenc: Tor pm 
years, and at different times in the re 
ceived the cordial endorsement of our state 
conventions. ite object is to establish 
Sunday and Bible schoola, for the ayetem 
atic study of the Holy & Tiptures 


in 





foreign countries and languages. By per- 
sonal inquiry and correspondence, the 
right persons are selected to establish and 
conduct the school, and the necessary in- 
formation is furnished them for the details 
of their work. . They are also aided by 
smal] sums of money, with which to pur- 
chase books, papers, music, and maps; and 
in several fields Sunday-school papers are 
published and widely circulated among 
adults, as well as among children. No at- 
tempt is made to build school-houses, or 
sustain day schools or asylums or homes; 
but all the funds received are directly ap- 
propriated to stimulate and sustain the 
religious instruction of the native youth 
and children. 

Already Sunday-schools have been estab- 
lished in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, France, Russia, South America, 
Mexico, China, and Japan, which are in 
direct communication with the Association 
and report to its committees. The corre 
spondence has become so vast that thirty 
competent secretaries, many of them 
familiar with foreign languages, meet 
weekly to conduct it; and their Christian 
epistles are constantly going forth, to aid, 
encourage, and cheer the pioneers in the 
great and noble work of training the rising 
reneration of the world for Christ and for 

leaven. These secretaries are divided 
into the Spanish committee; the Italian 
committee; another for Germany and the 
countries of Northern Europe; and another 
for France, Russia, Japan, and China. 

I notice that all these secretaries are 
Christian women, and, like the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Board, to which we 
have referred, there is not a single salaried 
officer in the Association. Al) the work is 
done voluntarily and cheerfully, in response 
to the call of the Divine Master: ‘* Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” ‘These 
numerous epistles, like those of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John, are written without 
any cost to the churches; and, though not 
inspired in the precise form in which they 
were, they are inspired with a holy zeal to 
exteud the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
» Christ by the conversion of the children of 
all nations. 

The work of this Foreign Sunday-school 
Association is entirely undenominational, 
and its aim and effect are to ngthen the 
bonds of ecclesiastical and national union. 
Its work is too broad and catholic to wear 
any of the narrow garments of denomi- 
nationalism. Its spirit is in accordance and 
in sympathy with the prayer, from divine 
lips: ‘* I'bat they all may be one, as ‘Thou, 
Father, art in ine and 1 in Vhee, that they 
also may be one in us.” 

It would consume too much of your time 
for me to give the details of what this asso- 
ciation has accomplished in foreign fieids, 
during vhe last fifteen years, in the forma- 
tion and rapid growth of Sunday-schools; 
in the conversion of children and adults, 
many of whom have a most interesting 
and touching history; in the widespread 
influence of Sunday -school papers, leaflets, 
and books; and of our favorite bymaos, 
that have been ¢ranslated into foreign lan- 
guages and extensively sung in Sunday 
and aay schools; in the Sunday-school 
unions that» wave been formed and become 
independeat centers of spiritual power; in 
the marked inroads made on Romanism 
and heathenism, that give promise of 
greater victories in the future; inthe silent 
and steady workingssof divine truth 
in the substratum of ,society and under 
corrupting institutiong and customs that 
have long held sway o¥er -#fl classes in the 
community; ana in the éneouragemeant that 
is furnished for a strong, united, and 
mighty mevement by ali the Sunday- 
schools in the land, to make known to tne 
children of every country and tongue 
Christ’s invitation to them to come to him 
and receive salvation and all the blessings 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But 1 may be allowed, with the greatest 
possible brevity, to ullude to a few part cu- 
lars of this great work. 

In Spaia and Portugal, countries for so 
mapy ages under the domain of ignorance, 
superstition, and bigotry, about 130 schools 
bave been formed, which have been stead- 
ily growing in interest and power. At 
present there is great demand for music 
and hymn books, and the papers are re- 
ceived with eagerness, and used in the day 
schools, as weil as Sunday-schovls. New 
subscriptions for the Amigo de la Infancia 
(The Kriend of Childhood) are constantly 
received, aud wwe paper is slowly yet surely 
making its way into Spanish literature. 
‘There is no paper like it,” writes one, 
“‘in this priest-ridden soil.” ‘These papers 

are given to the scholars as rewards for 
learning verses, etc., besides being widely 
circulated in the community. Many Sun 
day-schools in Spanish-speaking countries 
in South America are also supplied with 
this Spanish Sunday-school paper. Rev. 
Mr. Empeyzar, of Barcelona, who is sus- 
tained by a society in Switzerland, but 
who is dependent upon the Association for 
the means of carrying on bis Sunday 
schools, is doing a blessed work, He bas 
4) children in his schools tm Barcelona, 
and has started another at St. Murtiny 
near by, and bas commenced a teachers 
meeting, for the stady of the lesson, which 
he rewards as very important, as mos of 
the converts as yet know very little about 


the Bible, He finds the 1 pictures, 
and blackboard great helps and is a» fast as 





he can introducing all the modern means 
for interesting and instructing the young. 
He writes: ‘You have helped us more 
than you will ever know in this world. 
We cannot tell you the results now. The 
Lord knows. Now is the time to sow the 
seed. The harvest will come in his good 
time.” 

In a previous letter he speaks of a won- 
derful work commenced by young men of 
the ‘‘ Christian Union ”"—members of his 
church. They founded a school of twenty 
children in one of their own houses, which 
has increased to over sixty. A few of Mr. 
Sankey’s hymns, translated into Spanish, 
are sung with great enthusiasm by the 
children and a number of their parents, 
who also attend. ‘* This,” he says, ‘‘ is an 
important step, being the first enterprise 
undertaken by Spaniards without aid from 
other countries. We do greatly rejoice, 
and look upon this as a beginning of 
greater work for the Master in Spain.” 
Many other incidents of thrilling interest 
and affording great encouragement to the 
Christian workers in that benighted coun- 
try might be added. 

{n Italy the Sunday-school work meets, 
as we might suppose, with great opposition 
from the Papists. Still, under the faithful 
labors of the members of the Waldensian 
Church, the Free Church, and the Method- 
ist and other churches, they are increasing 
in numbers and in interest, and are using 
to the greatest advantage the maps, papers, 
books, and other aids turnished them by the 
Foreifn Sunday-school Association. The 
reports received by the lLtalian committee 
from individual schools, with accounts of 
the conversion of very young children, are 
very interesting, and in many cases touch- 
ing, Parents, too, are beginning to be 
reached, through tneir chilaren; and thus 
the littie rills are beginning to flow tbat 
may become streams to fertilize and make 
glad that spiritually barren but beautiful 
and classic land. The Synod of the Wal- 
densian Church reports under its care 
thirty-six Sunday-schools in various parts 
of Italy, one in Alexandria, Egypt, one in 
Nice, and one in Marseilles, with a total 
of 1,498 scholars. esides tuese, there are 
about torty Sunday-schools in the valleys, 
with three thousand children. ‘The Meth- 
odist Church had, by the last report re 
ceived, twenty-one schools, four hundred 
and ninety-five scholars, and forty-one 
teachers. In illustration of how the work 
is extending in Italy, we would give the 
following from the last report of the Asso- 
ciation: ‘* Rev. Mr. Will, of Florence, is 
now preparing to publish regularly a Sun 
day-school magazine for teachers, into 
which he wishes to introduce the system of 
International Lessons, with expusitions. 
He has applied to us for complete sets of 
all the various helps which are published 
in this country, ‘These nave been kindly 
furnished us by the publishers, and for- 
warded to him.” 


“One of our most interesting corre 
sponuents is Signor Santucci, who seems to 
be an independent worker, highly esteemed 
by all Christian workers in italy. He con- 
ducts day schools as well as Sunday-schools 
in Poggie Mirtelo and in San Francesco. 
‘These towns ure in the Saberie Country 
and the whole work of evangelization in 
that region is entrusted to him. He is 
indefatigable in his efforts for the good of 
those people, He exends us most deeply 
interesting reports of his Sunday-scnouls, 
‘The Bible is a text-book in his duy school, 
as well us in his Sunday-school.” ‘hus, 
while the Bivle is beimg removed from the 
day schools in America, they are introduc- 
ing it into the aay schvols in Italy! ‘The 
system of his religious instruction must be 
exceedingly thorough, from a report of the 
persecutions that some of the children have 
endured. One little girl, who nad been 
many years a member of his school, when 
called upon by the priests, at the age of 
thirteen, to receive her first communion in 
the Romish Cuurch, declined. Atter much 
perseverance Ou ihe part of priests and 
nuns, she sull refused, giving ner reasons 
in a most Clear and intelligent manuer, At 
a public examination in the day school she 
yvave ab address upon the true foundation 
tor liberty in @ Country, showing that Swit- 
zcrland and the United States stood firm in 
lioerty, founded on Gospel principles, und 
exhorting all to read the Bible, and not de- 
sist from fear of man. Ler speech was re- 
ported in the daily journals; and the au- 
thorities were so moved by her eloquence 
that they deciaed to give ber four years’ 
instruction in the municipal schools. She 
has been greatly persccuted for her relig- 
ious sentiments; but stands firm. What 
may be her future influence over the au- 
thorities and destiny ot lualy is known only 
to Him ‘‘ who has chosen the weak things 
of the word to confound the things which 
are mighty; yea, and the things which are 
not to bring to naught things that are.” 
Whether this little girl or the new Pope is 
the greatest power two-day in Italy it is not 
for us to determine, As Moses received 
his education in Pharaon's court, we need 
not be anxious about this little girl receiv 
ing her education ia the municipal schools 
oft Tealy. God can take care of her 
** Five other little girls, who could pot be 
persuaded to bring their Protestant books 
to be burned, as they were required at the 
confessional, and who gave a» a reason that 
by so doing they would deny Obrist, were 
excommunicates and have serious! 








persecuted. Mr. Santucci himself has now 
become the object of persecution and sev- 
oe attempts have hcen made to assassinate 

im. 

The officers of the Association have great 
pleasure in aiding him in past years, and 
would rejoice to have the means for render- 
ing far more liberal aid in the future. 

It is also stated that -‘‘an English gentle- 
man has purchased a Catholic church and 
given it to the Protestant church. Many 
were .present at the opening, although the 
priests had threatened excommunication to 
any who should attend. The recitations of 
the children were well received and every- 
thing was interesting.” 

Thus the good work advances in Italy, 
led by the children. 

The Association is in correspondence with 
many schools in France and Switzerland, 
from which accounts are received of their 
progress and hindrances, and which are 
furnished with Sunday-school papers, 
books, maps, caids, etc. But I wish to 
speak of the wonderful movement in prog- 
ress in Germany, the land of Luther and 
the reformers, who rightfully said: ‘‘ Begin 
with the children.” What has been accom- 
plished in building up that empire, through 
their state system of popular education, we 
have reason to hope, may be accomplished 
through religiogs instruction in building 
up there the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. With the completeness and applica- 
tion of this state system, by rigid laws, to 
the whole nation, und all the provinces, as 
fast as they are annexed; with its power in 
elevating Prussia to its present eminence 
and supremacy in the empire; with the 
force and victories it gave her armies in the 
late struggle with France, as expressed in 
the terse saying, ‘‘ 1t was not the needle-gun 
that conquered the nation, but the school- 
master” — with all this you are familiar. The 
government began with the children, after 
their armies had been routed and shattered 
by Napoleon the First, in 1806; and this en- 
abled them, with an educated generation 
brought upon the field, to overthrow Napo- 
leon the Third and the last. 

Aud now, if this country, with its great 
national power, its vast intellectual re- 
sources, its commanding influence in the 
world of letters, is to be taken possession of 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, the work must 

be done in the same way—by beginning 
with the children. In Sunday-schouls and 
Christian families the armies are to be 
trained that, unuer the leadership of the Cap- 
tuin of our Salvation, will bring Germany 
to the front in the great battle that is to 
overthrow the powers of darkness and es- 
tablish over the earth the kingdom of light. 

Among the most earnest, judicious, and 
successful Sunday-school workers in Ger- 
many is Mr. Brockelmann, who is styled 
by the Germans themselves the apostle. of 
Sunday-schouis—a worthy successor of the 
tirst apostle from America to the nations 
of Europe. Mr. Bockelmann devotes his 
time and energies to waken into new life 
the dormaut forces of professed Christians, 
giving intormation in regard to the details 
and fruits of Sunday-school work, strength- 
ening and encouraging schools already in 
existence, and founding new ones wherever 
an interest can be aroused sufticient to sus- 
tain them. 

mr, Brockelmann says: ‘‘ In K—— [ at- 
tended a meeting of sixty ciergymen, 
where home-mission work wus discussed 
for two days. I addressed them fully 
about Sunday schools and the necessity of 
establishing them now. In & Vio- 
lent dispute arose between two clergymen, 
for and against Sunday-schools, and ali 
hope of a school seemed to be over, when a 
new pastor came into the place and quietly 
began a school in his study. ‘(his soon 
became too small, and he transferred it to a 
chapel, where he soon had 140 scholars.” 

‘Lhe reports that come in from other 
laborers in the various parts ot Germany 
are full of interest and encouragement, 
The zeal and persistence manifested in 
overcoming difficulties, in working fields 
blightea by rauonalism and a dead ortho- 
doxy, in tacing the indifference or hostility 
ot vne acknowledged teachers of religion, 
and in operating with scanty means are 
worthy of all praise. It would seem to be 
only necessary to have their pecuniary 
wants fully known to secure ali the aid 
they need, trom the Sunday-schools of 
America, to carry forward their great and 
noble Christian enterprise, that receives, 
as fast as it is developed, the Divine bless- 
ing. 

Last month (May, 1878) the Association 
received a full statistical table of the Sun- 

day-schools in Germany, organized with 
and without classes. ‘The total gives 1,961 
Sunday-schools, 8,149 teachers, and 153,- 
615 scholars. The tollowing 1s the statis 
tical table: 
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There have also been just received by 
one mail thirty-five letters, extracts from 
which show bow the translation of a little 
book furnished by a few of the ladies of 
the Association has awakened the grati- 
tude of the masses of Germun children. 

In 1864 a General Sunday-school Union 
was Organized, with the ceatral committee 
at Berlin. In 1871 another union was 
formed for Wurtemburg, with the com- 
mittee at Stuttgart. In 1872 a third for 
Rhbevish Prussia and Westphalia, with the 
committee in Etienfield. A fourth was 
organized in 1876,at Bremen. These Sun- 
day-school unions not only gather up the 
records of the past, but are prophecies of 
the future. They collect the seed and pre- 
pare the fields for the coming harvests. 

A monthly Sunday-schoo! paper h»s been 
estublished at Spanghai, Cana, vy the Rev. 
Mr. Farnham, woick is weil received and 
bigbly appreciated by all the missionaries. 
Nearly 8,000 copies ure taken by subscrip- 
tion, and the circwation is constattly in- 
creasivg. Rev. G. W. Clarke, of the Chiva 
Iniand Mission, in ordering some copies, 
says: ‘‘I believe it is just tne thing that is 
neeuved, for [ have observed tnat both old and 
young seem pleased with it.” He aads: 
**On our last journey to Hi nan we touk a 
few, a8 an experiment; und when we were 
at C—— one happened to be on the table 
in weinn. A little fellow caught sight of 
it, and asked the price. So we puta smal 
price on them; aod be came in several 
times Guring the Gay, and bougot many. 
Scveral ou. rs came, »nu suun our siock . 
Was eXoausied.” He says: ‘1 beieve, it 1 
hau bad a hundred, [ coulu Favesoldtnem.” 
He expresses the hope tuat the circulation 
will increase, ubtUl it Das readers 1a every 
province. ‘‘If we can influeuce the young 
mind, it is no smaii work tor Christ.” 

Rev. George Parker, of the same mis- 
sion, s:nt tor 1,2u0 copies, to take with 
him into the province uf Soemsv. ‘So 
these Iitlie papers are C.rriying ine Gorpes 
into he very heart of Cuiaa, never beture 
reacacd.” 

Aovut five years ago the first Japanese 
Suuday-rcnoul was formed .y Mrs Pruyn, 
of Aivany, with the aid of the Association. 
There are LOW about unirty sucn echvol: in 
the ‘Land of the Mikado.” 

A Sunauy-schoci paper has been estab- 
lisuead at Yokovama, for the publishing of 
Wuich the Association bas sent the past year 
$850. 1vis eaited by Miss McNeal, of tue 
Womans Union Missionary Society, anu 
wideiy circulated, being reau by many who 
do nut care LO read the Scriptures. Miss 
McNeal writes: ‘‘A few Gays since a 
bright, ineiligent Japanese, of midule age, 
Catied tO inquire abou. the Lew religion, 
He read eagerry the pepers | gave bim, aua 
wished to kuow if he could have them reg- 
ulariy, by paying for them, He lives near 

——, uuc will arrange lo bave them sent 
to bim there. He seems to be a man of 
means and glad to pay for the paper; but 
this is an exceedingly rare case. Many of 
the péopie are unxious to jearn of the new 
religion. 1 want the Association to feel 
that they are doing a goud work in making 
appropriations for this paper.” 

‘Vhe great advances that have recently 
been made in the Japanese Empire in public 
education Ought to stimulate the dissemiua- 
tion of religious truth among the masses of 
children and youth. We give the follow- 
ing summary of the report recently re- 
ceived from the acting minister of educa- 
tion of Japan, as published in the Albany 
Express, May 18.h, 1878: ‘‘ ‘The report is an 
interesting and very weil written document, 
printed in English, in the city of Tokio, in 
the year 1877. lt shows that great strides 
have been tuken in the matter of public ed- 
ucation in the Japanese Empire during the 
past few years. Accompanying the report 
is a table showing the number of element- 
ary schools, teachers, and scholais in the 
several grand school districts of the em- 
pire durivg the years 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
In the former year there were 12,597 
schools of this character, in which 27,107 
teacbers were employed acd which were 
attended by 1,326,190 pupils. The next 
year the number of schools had increased 
to more than 20,000, the number of teach- 
ers to nearly 37,000, and the number of 
pupils to somfetbing more than 1,714 000. 
Jn 1875 thé schouls numbered 24 225, tbe 
teachers 44,501, and the pupils 1,925,206. 
This although the period of schovol-age em- 
braces only those between the uges of six 
and fourteen years, It is probabie that by 
this time the attendance of the pupils upon 
those pubiic institutions is more than 
2,500,000. 

** Tne efforts of the Japanese authorities 
have not, however, been confined in the 
mutter of public education to the establish- 
ing of elementary scbovls exclusively. A 
large number of ‘middle sc ools,’ which 
appear 10 correspond with the bigh scho: ls 
in tunis couniry, have been estaolivhed, 
there naviag been in 1875 one bupared 
aud sixteen such institu ions io the empire, 
It is a notable fact, huwever, that the 
pupils atteading these schools are mostly 
males. Out of 5,620 pupils in the middle 
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sebools in 1875 only 188 were females. 
The empire also msiatains an extensive 
system of normal schools. The first one 
wus opened in the city of Tokio, in 1872. 
Three years later there were ninety normal 
schools in successful operation, eight of 
which were sustained by the government 
and eighty-two by the local authorities. 
Colleges for imparting instruction in 
special sciences have also been established, 
and are generally sustuined by the govern- 
ment.” 

Now, let this rapidiy extending system 
of secular education be followed up by 
planting Sunday-schools at every point 
that can be reached, and scattering as wide- 
lyas possible religious books, papers, and 
leaflets, through the greatly augmented re- 
sources of this Association and through 
the co-operation of the missionaries and 
Christian workers of all Evangelical de- 
nominations already in the field, and we 
may be certain of the most cheering re- 
sults. And is not God pointing us to this 
work by the signal revival of interest in 
education throughout this empire and the 
rapid increase of elementary schools, mid- 
dle and norma! schools and colleges, under 
the fostering care of the general govern 
ment and the local authorities? Tne 
Divine hand is as directly in this state 
work as it will be in the work we propuse, 
elsé it would never come into existence; 
and itis as evidently preparatory to the 
introauction of religious instruction as the 
popular system of education in Germany 
was for the two thousand Sunaay-schovols 
now established in that empire. - 

Ia view of the brief survey we have 
made of the operations of the Foreign Sun- 
day-schoo! Association curing the fifteen 
years of its existence, we have abundant 
reason to thank Gud and take courage; 
and what we now need, in oraer to vastly 
increase this work, may be expressed ina 
slugie Word—“‘ orgauization.” We need to 
apply the systemof organized « fic rts that 
bave been used vy (he Womag’s M.ssi_ nary 
Societies, witn so much success, to all the 
Suuday -schoois is Our land, ard, if p oxsi- 
vie, 1p Great Britain. ‘lne aim of tnere 
Coristian women has beeo to have an 
auXuisary misslunary scciety in «very 
chuica im the devomination and a mission 
baud im every Supday schvuol; and we Dave 
seen lO Woat a large extent this has been 
accomplished by tue two societics to which 
we bave e-pecially referred. 

The names of some of th ir mission cir- 
cle 8 and pands in Sunday-scpools are most 
siguificant and full of inspration anu 
promise. Tnere are Birus of Promise, 
Wiliuog Worgers, Lizht Bearers, Tne 
Cueertul Givers, Flowers of Hope, Wiue- 
Awakes, Pesny Pickiugs, Rainarops, The 
King’s Messengers, Hilirlue Gieavers, Busy 
Bees and Honest Workers, East I. aia 
Company Wiiling Hearts, Mountain Fiow- 
ers, anu We Girls, which, aouotless, 1p- 
Ciudes, when they grow up, ‘we wumen.” 

Let now this system of cumpiete and 
spirited organization be carne: into all vur 
Sunday-schvuodls, With tue express uim ot 
giving Christian instruction tv the chi.dren 
of the world, and wWitn the effective mis- 
sionary instrumentslities tbat have been 
long iu the field sustuined by the contribu- 
tions and prayers of ail Evangelical 
churches, in cunnection with the great 
woik that is being pushed forwaid with 
such marvelous rapidity by the character- 
istic zeal and consecration of Christian 
women, this Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation may become what it is fitted and 
equipped to become—the channel through 
which the hopes and blessings of the Gus- 
pel may be oorne to millions of children 
and youth now in heathen darkness or 
under corrupt forms of Cnristianity, 

The amount expended lust year by the 
Association up to October 6th, 1877, for 
the great work which it has accomplished 
was only about $3,000; a less amount than 
Many persons before me spend annually 
for the support of themseives and their 
families. 

lf the members of the Sunday-schools in 
the State of New York alone would con- 
tribure one cent a year to this Association, 
it would amount to three times what wus 
received and expended last year. ‘That is, 
it would amount to $9,088.99. Ir they 
would give one cent a week for a year, 1t 
would amount to $469,716. ‘The figures 
are based upon the report mude at the re- 
cent National bunday-school Convention, 
at Atlanta, Georgia, kindly furnished me 
by our worthy and efficient state secretary, 
Mr. Edward Danforth. He says the num- 
per of schools io our state is 5,820; officers 
eand teachers, 99,524; scholars, youth «nd 
adults, 803,875; total, 903,399; conversions 
the past year, 25,319. 

Add to this record the statistics from the 
New England States, the Western States, 
the other Middie States, and the Southern 
States, and with’'a centa week from each 
member you have ap annual revenue of 
more than three and a half millions of dol- 
lars. ; 
Now, what have we toward giving the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Corist to the 
children of the whole world? Furst, we 
have ample pecudiary resources. Second, 
We bave the n. Cessary interest tn the cause. 
There is not a Suud+y-scnool in the land 
that wou d net respond, to some extent, al 
least, to an appeal for this work. ‘Third, 
we have Goa’s blessing upon our effurts. 





This is just as certain in promise asin pos- 


session. What remains is organization, 
that will give usa mission band, with its 
mite-boxes, in every Sunday-school in the 
Jand. We want the ‘‘ Wide-Awakes” and 
‘¢ Willing Workers” and ‘‘ King’s Messen- 
gers” and ‘‘ Fi. wers of Hope” and ‘‘ We 
Girls” all over the country. 

This subject should be agitated in state 
and county conventions, in churches and 
Sunday-schools, in social gatherings and 
Christian homes. ‘‘ Organization” should 
be sounded asin trumpet tones over the 
plains, through the valieys,on the moun- 
tains, and in every city, town, and village, 
North, South, East, and West. ‘The re- 
flex influence of this movement, in 
awakening a fresh missionary spirit, in 
training children to liberal and systematic 
giving, and in leading to personal consecra- 
tion to the missionary work, will be far 
greater than we can now anticipate. We 
may reasonably expect that it will result in 
a revival of missionary zeal and success 
such as the church has never witnessed. 

We cannot see why the plan is not per- 
fectly feasible of raising an average of a 
cent a week from the members of the Sun- 
day-schools in this state for this object. 
Tbis alone would carry the funds of the 
Foreign Sunday-rcbooi Association from 
$3,000 up to $469,716. With the system 
successful with us, other states would fol- 
low, just as the Christian denominations of 
the land bave one afier another aaoptea 
the Woman’s Missionary Society move- 
ment. 

ln years past this State Convention has 
adopted resoilutiuns recommending tune 
work of this Assuciauion. We nceu pow 
somethiug more than resolutions. We need 
@ commuitee of live Sunday-school men and 
women to take this matter in charge, to 
pray over it, aud to act in connec:ion with 
wwe officers of the Foreign Suuday-schvol, 
Association. 

We beiicve that the proposed organiza- 
tion can be carried out. We beiieve inat 
lt OUgLE to be Curricd out, It 18 true that 
mavy of the Sunday-scnools bave wission 
bauas But we ‘* Wid--Awakcs” and the 
‘King’s Messengers” ana we ‘* Wuling 
Workers” ana ‘‘ We Giris” can form an- 
Ober band, 1p their own school or 1n some 
otner schoui oF Circle, 

lu this work God says to us: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to your fuitm De 1 unto you.” ‘Lnere is 
LO ilgit te this prowlse, vor to the power 
of nim who mages it, If we have tain w 
belie ve that tue Sunoday-scovols 1u America 
and Great Britalu cau piant Sunaay -scucols 
Over the wurld, and acCumpany we fain 
with toe necessary works, what is tere tu 
hinuer its accompiishmeni? 


A 80-CALLED REPUBLICAN 
MEN?. 


EXPERI- 


A LETTER FROM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Buston, July 3d, 1878. 
Dear Mr. Bowen: 

When I authorized you te announce me 
as among the speakers expected to be pres- 
ent at the mass celebration of the Fourth 
of July in Woodstock, I did so with con- 
siderable misgiving, lest expectations might 
be unduly raised, only to end in disappoint- 
ment. The uncertainty related to the state 
of my health, which for a considerable 
period had made it not only prudent, but 
P »ecessary for me to decline all overtures to 
address pubiic assemblies, especially in the 


open air. Still, I cherished the hope that 
I might feel able to muke the Woodstock 
celebration an exceptional case. But a 
whole week of inteusely and almost un- 
precedented torrid weather—the mercury 
ranging every day, up to this hour, from 
90 to 100 in the shade—has brought with it 
such pbysical debility that I am obliged to 
forego the pleasure of being with you to- 
morrow, deeply to my regret. 1 know 
that you, as well as owners, will be disap- 
pointed at my non-attendance; but the 
cause of it will exonerate me from just 
complaint and you from all responsibility 
in regard to it. 

If present, I had intended to say some- 
thing in respect to our so-called repubiic- 
an experiment as a nation, though no 
such experiment has yet been tried on the 
basis of the Declaration of Independence. 
Lucus a@ non lucendo. During a whole 
century succeeding our separation from 
the mother ccuntry we were insanely en- 
gaged in attempting impossibilitics—to 
reconcile elements cternaily antagonistical, 
iueas and institutions utterly counflictive 
and incongruous. Tne North and tbe 
S.uth haa little in common, excepting a 
theoretical interest in méiotuiniog the 
American Union, with its iniquitous com- 
promises; but so long as that Union re- 
mained as originally sgreed upon—? ¢., fur 
nearly tourscore years—li Was Made subsery- 
lenttothe upvuilding of an 1mperious slave 
oligarchy, ana the preservation and per- 
petuation ,of a system of bondage, ** one 
nour of which was fraught with more mis- 
ery than ages of that wuich our fathers 
Tuse in rebeliion to oppose.” ‘The intelli- 
gence, eaucation, imdusiry, enterprise, 
skill, invention, growth, opulence, and 
moral anu religious stpliment «f the na- 
tion were overwhelmingly io ihe North; 
yet the South ruled her as by a “divine 
right ” and dragged her triumpnantly at 
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her chariot wheels. Surely, that was avy- 
thing but a republican experiment. It was 
the wildest and most impracticable form of 
government ever attempted in the name of 
Liberty. The rebellion of 1861-4 followed 
as a natural sequence, with its accumu- 
lated woes and horrors, and as a just retri- 
bution upon the whole country for that uni- 
versal complicity which made it possible to 
keep four millions of victims in the galling 
chains of slavery. 

Out of the rebellion, indeed, the Al- 
mighty brought deliverance to those vic- 
tims in a way not anticipated. But, though 
they are no longer bought and sold in the 
market, and though they are constitution- 
ally entitled to all the rights and immuni- 
ties of American citizens, still they are 
virtually disfranchised by the ruffianism of 
their old white oppressors, whose murder- 
ous usurpation of political rule in Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana is not 
only connived at, but recogniz-d as lezgiti- 
mate by the present National Administra- 
tion, through a mistaken ‘‘ policy,” substi- 
tutiog ‘‘conciliation” for the oid hateful 
word ‘‘compromise,” meking a consoli- 
dated South and bringing back the Nortcern 
subserviency of the old ‘‘ Union-saving ”’ 
times. No genuine republican experiment 
as yet inthe lana! Consequently, as yet, 
no failure of such an experiment. When 
shall we be prepared to make it? 

Yours for the rights of all, 
Wa. Lioyp GARRISON. 


LIBERTY ETERNAL, 
ADDRESS BY JOHN C. FREMONT. 


Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

Let me thank you for this friendly wel- 
come. It is my first visit to your beautiful 
state, but it gives me p'easure to find I am 
no stranger among jou; and I have tothank 
you sincerely and gratefully for being kept 
in continued remembrance since our first 
work together in ’56. 

You bave brought out a banner here to- 
day, the first, I am toid, which was made 
for that memorable campaigo—memor: ble 
as the first uprising cf our people to vindi- 
cate the foundation principle of their gov- 
ernment. 

it recalls vividly to my mind ycur 
splendid enthusiasm then. It reminds me 
Peinfully of your after sacrifices; but aso 
of the steady courage with which they 
were accepted and endured. And it re- 
minus me, also, to copgraiulate yuu op the 
permanent success with which th: supreme 
effort has been closed and crowned. 

On that oid banner, where you then did 
me the great honor to place wy pame, there 
is but one other word: FREEDOM. 

‘*Men may come and men may go, 
But THAT goes on forever.” 
Tt was the honor of my life to have been so 
associated, 

1 ficd that I have here many name- 
sukes—men and women grown. It is a 
good occasion fur me to thsnk yuu for 
une honor, a8 well as the prota thls gives 
me, and in finding myself made so much at 
home among you. Beginning with your 
welcome yesteraay at Pulnam, I have been 
made to feel like one returning, rath@r ihan 
arriving among friends. It is a long time 
now since I took part in one of the great 
meetings of the people, and to-day | am 
here as one of this friendly assemblage 
hardly as ove of the speakers, but simply 
to join with you cordially in the cbserv- 
ance of the day and in that renewal of pa- 
triotic feeling which 1 hope it will always 
excite. Atthis time specially 1 am glad 
to see the undiminishe@ enthusiasm which 
the day has called out. it indicates that 
the war has not exhausted your patriotism 
or chilled your devotion to the country. 
The peace, prosperity, and union inaugur- 
ated on this historic day were but a short 
time since seriously threatened. That 
danger seems to have been averted. 1 trust 
that it is so. But, in any event, I see here 
a reserve of the people ready to answer the 
call in any emergency. Secure in this, 
your Government is strong. It was the 
peopie who inspired and dictated the 
measures and policy of the late war. It 
was the wave of popular opinion which 
lifted and bore forward President and Cab- 
inet to the successful issue of our struggie 
for nationality. That this renewed danger 
to which | have referred was sverted 
was largely due to two things, or, rather, 
to two men, who together represented the 
feeling of the whoie country—the best 
feeling of the country—tbe old American 
feeling. The one was the emphatic dec- 
laration of your President that he would 
use all the power you had placed in his 
hands to maintain peace and good order. 
The other was the equally emphatic act of 
&@ Man who rose above persupal and party 
interest to unitein putting down, at the 
outset, this renewed danger of civil war. 
It was a suying of Senator Benton’s that 
“there were some things too small 
and some 100 great for party. That it 
should not be used to turn. a clerk out of 
office, nor should it ever be allowed to in- 
terfere witb the honor and welfare of the 
country,” It was in the spirit of this gen- 
erous and patriotic maxim that Alexander H. 
ete ae of Georgia, opposed the atiempt 
of his party to unsetile the Government at 
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Washington. But the popular will, strong 
and right as it always is, can in ordinary 
times act only through the men who at the 
moment are its accredited representatives. 
For this reason it is specially necessary 
now, in the coming elections, to send to 
Washington men who can be relied upon 
to prevent a disturbed condition of the 
country. To-day we commemorate the 
foundation of a Government under which 
the people, in the exercise of their own 
will, have been able to putdown an attempt 
at revolution which convulsed their coun- 
try. In the history of nations this one is 
very young; but in its brief life it has al- 
ready spread an advanced civilization over 
this continent and brought together forty 
millions of enlightened people. It is not 
too much to say that it is the most prosper- 
ous among the nations. The press, which 
daily spreads before us the picture of the 
world, shows that this is so. Your splen- 
did discoveries and inventions have 
stamped the age in which we live 
with a wonderful progress. All the 
world is tributary to your products, trib- 
utary to your intellect, and grateful to 
your example. If the machinery of the 
Government is cumbrous and faulty in its 
details, this is for you to improve. The 
great inventions which have done so much 
to accelerate progress and are of so much 
service to the world were not born perfect; 
but from time to time have required many 
improvements, the principle remaining al- 
ways the same. So it is with our Govern- 
ment. lts working will develop its needed 
improvements; but its cardinal features 
will remain. Other systems, political or 
religious, founded, like ours, in nothing 
more stable than the hearts of men, have 
lasted through the ages, endurinz their 
thousands of years, and are vigorous to- 
day. Others dwindled now, like tie na- 
tion to which they belonged, to a few 
watchers over smoldering embers and dy- 
ing ashes. Just now, in takiag leave of 
you, fur I must combine farewells with 
welcome, 1am on my way to the region 
where muny years ago I saw these few 
watcheis over their sacred tire, kept alive 
torough the ages and representing the once 
powerful system, now nearly extinct with 
the Aztec race, but perishing only with its 
people. 

Shall not our system also endure? In 
the lifetime of a nation a hundred years is 
immature youth; and, as tais youth has 
proved itseif not only vigorous and splen- 
did, but in its great wial wisely magnani- 
mous, What may not r.sult from its ma- 
turity? Witu you the sacred tire of Liber- 
ty is not left to the guard of a few solitary 
watchers. Yours are on every hil 
throughout the land. 

During the war 1 had with me some of 
these your citizen-soldiers, chiefly from 
this Delghbornoou. Tohis is a fit moment tu 
remember them, here where we are com- 
memorating that principle of universal lib- 
erty which took them to the field. I wish 
to make honorable mention of them and to 
thank them for the service they rendered 
their country in the day of its tribulation. 

From this picture of prosperity and ease 
I go to anearly unoccupied region; but 
which is to be a great State, where the 
beginnings are founded upon the perfected 
results you have reached, but with no such 
trials in its formation as you were called 
upon to meet. Therea great field is open- 
ing to enterprise and useful work. It is a 
country destined to be rich in agricultural 
aod miveral wealth, in herds and flocks. 

It will be to mea great satisfaction to aid 
in shaping its early growth, and I should 
be happy to think that 1 may have the 
pleasure of welcoming there any of the 
friends I see around me who have given 
me such a cordial welcome here. 





SHALL WE BE A NATION? 
LETTER FROM BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 








ATLANTA, GA., June 21st, 1878. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq.: 


Dear Sir:—I beg leave to gratefully ac- 
knowledge the invitation you have extended 
me to deliver an address at tle celebration, 
in W oodstoek, of ourcoming Fourthof July. 
The request, repeated thrice, well nigh 
compelled consent. But duties require me 
to remain here until after that date. I am, 
therefore, compelled, very reluctantly, to 
decline your generous request. 

I believe that now, as never before, our 
people must ask themselves the question: 
‘‘Are we a Nation?” Mr. Sumner put that 
query atthe head of one of his most elaborate 
orations, pronounced in many of the chief 
cities of the land, and preserved in the last 
volume of his works. It should be re-read 
by every citizen in the light of the present 
hour. Its theme is pre-eminently the theme 
of to-day, 

If we are a vation, we must proceed to 
discharge the duties thereto belonging. We 
must ordain and execute impartial laws for 
the protection of the lives and the rights of 
national citizens. We must love equally 
ali who are devoted to the national flag. 
We must carry out the principles of.the 
Declaration, which will be read so general- 
ly on our national day, and the pledges of 
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the Constitution, at whatever cost and with 
whatever force. 

How this imperative duty shall be dis- 
charged it is for the people of this nation, 
who have already given so freely of their 
treasure and their blood for its preservation, 
after thoughtful and prayerful deliberation, 
to solemnly determine. The pulpit should 
lift up its voice in patriotic teachings and 
in holy prayer that the nation may defeud 
its own people, that our present unchristian 
and most wicked prejudices may be abol- 
ished, and that thus we may be founded ou 
the only Christian corner-stone upon which 
we can be permanently established, and 
from which we can be divinely built up, a 
holy National Temple in the Lord. 

That there is occasion for such serious 
contemplation of national duty the public 
mind is slowly but surely discerning. The 
highest expenents of public sentiment in 
nearly one-half of our land declare openly 
and constantly that one-half of the popula- 
tion, and that the loyal half, is under the 
dominion of the other half; that all the 
rights of these fellow-eitizens are subordin- 
ate to their own; that the Anglo-Saxons, as 
one of their chief leaders asserted lately at 
a dinner given to him in the city of Boston, 
are and will continue to be ‘the dominant 
race.” What a commentary on the Anglo- 
Saxon declaration in the Declaration, writ- 
ten by a Southern Anglo-Suxon—‘‘ All men 
are created equal.” Will the nation allow 
this theory to rule in one-half of its terri- 
tory, over, in some states, more than one- 
half of the population? 

Let it remember that this new dogma 
is closely associated, nay, inseparably 
united with another theory that striles 
directly and openly at its own life—the 
theory of State Rights ‘The leaders of the 
South have never abandoned that dogma. 
Toe Hon. Mr. Stephens was its chief defend- 
ertwenty yearsago. Heisto-day. That the- 
ory with them is not, as it is witb all North- 
ern people, State Rights under the Con- 
stitution and in the Uuion; but State Righ s 
independent of the Union and above the 
National Constituiion. It gives absolute 
control over its own affairs to every state. 
The constitution of this stute declares that 
treason consists in levying war against tne 
State ot Georgia and in giving aid and com- 
fort to her enemies, <A citizeo of the Uni- 
ted States, for speakiog in behalf of the 
nation, could be legally hung io Georgia as 
an enemy of the state, Yet Congress and 
the loyal portion of our country are 100 
busy abuut trifling matters of mint, anise, 
aud cummin, and neglect these weightiest 
matters of national duly and cyea uarional 
existence, . 

Snould not Congress, which refused the 
rebellious states restored autouomy uatil 
tbey had purged themselves in their con- 
stitutions of treason, have refusea to recog- 
nize their state existence, and rehabilitated 
them to their ante-bellum condition, on such 
official avowals of their independence from 
the United States? What rignt has such a 
state, so called, to have representatives in 
either branch of the nativnal legislature? 
Would Eogiand allow such defiance on the 
part of Ireland or of one ot her colonies? 
Have we not suffered enough already as a 
nation not to guard against like future in- 
surrections? We shail find that these are 
bO unmeaning declarations. They are not 
placed openly at the head of the constitu- 
tion of a leading state without a purpose. 
‘Lhey mean what they aflirm—tne overthrow 
of tne rights of their own loyal citizens, 
the recovery of the independence which has 
been temporarily lost. 

Is it not time for ihe Nation to arise? Is 
it not time for her to consider on her natal 
day whether or no she really exists? Is it 
not time for ber to weigh in the solemn 
balance of judgment the terrible facts which 
every hour break upon her dull and heavy 
ear? Snall five men be hung in Louisiana 
for political causes alone, as those that pro- 
cured their murder acknowledged, in this 
very month, und under the professzdly 
peaceful conditions into which that state 
has been cast by the National Executive, 
which executive action was approved by 
the majority of the people of the Norta, as 
their press and puipit have too plainly 
showed; aad shall no word go up any where 
on our national day of sympathy for these 
murdered patriois, of indignation against 
these really state official murderers, and of 
demand for national intervention in that 
most unhappily named Parish of Feliciaua 
—least felicitous to Union men of any frac- 
tion of our territory? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! Arouse the hearts of this people, that 
they may bleed with those that bieed for 
their sake, und cast their mighty arm of 
protection and affection and salvation 
around the humblest and most persecuted 
of their fellow-citizens. And yet a like 
fatal felicity would prevail in almost every 
other county in the South were like sus- 
picions entertained by ‘‘the dominant 
trace” that any efforts were to be put forth 
by the subject loyalisis to secure legally 
the exercise of their national prerogatives. 
Their happiness everywhere would be that 
of the grave. 

Surely, it is time for us toconsider whether 
or no we will go forward in the duties 
pressing upon us as evidently and power- 
fully today as the duty of securing inde- 
pendence pressed upon Wasbington, Jefter- 
son, Adams, and Fren&lin, and as. we:duty 





of preserving our national being pressed 


Grant. If she allows a state to defy her in 
its constitution, and then admits its repre- 
sentatives to her Congress, she perishes by 
the hand of her own child. If she allows 
her faithful lovers to be murdered, solely 
because of that love, and lifts no hand for 
the punishment of their murderers and pro- 
tection of their survivors, she sinks into 
the same grave. Not so! Her grave will 
not be honored, like theirs. They died 
patriots for the love of their country. She 
dies a coward’s death, because she will not 
maintain her own birthright, her own na- 
tionality. 

The root of bitterness out of which all 
this pusillanimity springs, our nation should 
not fail on this day to consider. It is be- 
cause of our unwillingness to recognize our 
fellow-men as our brothers that all this 
strength is imparted to the rebellious arm 
and is taken from our own. It is the in- 
human prejudice against our brothers, on 
account of their partial origin, that sends 
this stream of death across our land. Not 
because of their color; for, were they 
of the same hue that they now are, 
but supposed to be of Indian, Asiatic, or 
other birth, the prejudice would not appear. 
And be they touched ever so slightiy with 
this blood, it is sure to appear. That con- 
senting to this iniquity has just broken out 
in your own Connecticut, whose legislature 
refused to incorporate a colored company 
and where no man of color can be enrolled 
in any existing regiment. Let this Con- 
necticut iniquity be rebuked at this Con- 
necticut c+!ebration. 

In Rhboce Island, too, that mother of soul- 
liberty, tuis worst foe of soul-liberty has 
authoritatively revealed itself. She has just 
refused to repeal the iniquitous law forbid- 
ding marriage between whites and those of 
this class, albeit, as is strikingly the fact in 
that state—as strikingly as it is in South 
Carolina—those of this blood are from the 
highest families socially, and often as white 
as their solely Anglo-Saxon kinsfolk. It 
was this prejudice that prevented united 
action of the joyal North on that wisest and 
grandest of all the measures urged by that 
wisest and grandest of our statesmen, 
Charles Sumner, when he inciuded educa- 
tion as one of the civil rights to be without 
distinction of color. Had that been enacted 
and established, to-day, North and South, 
this battle had been won. Not till we arise 
to the hight of his great argument shall 
we have sirepgth to secure na‘ional rights 
on human brotherhood throughout all the 
land. 

May all our people, on this, their day, 
solemnly dwell on all their duties as a peo- 
ple to ail their fellow-citizens. May tbey 
sympathize with those who are loving not 
their lives to tie death for the sake of the 
nation which emuncipated and enfranchised 
them, but refusys to protect them in the 
high estate to which it has raised them. 

May we all receive into our hearts the 
engrafted word of perfect human brother- 
hood, which alone is able to save the na- 
tional soul, May God thus and forever 
save and biess the Republic of America. 

Very truly yours, 
GILBERT HavEN. 





LETTERS OF REGRET. 
VICE-PRESIDENT WHEELER, GOV. GEO. B. 
MCCLELLAN, SENATORS HOAR AND AN- 
THONY, W. H. H. MURRAY, WM. E. DODGE, 
AND OTHERS. 


From the letters received from promi- 
nent gentlemen invited to be present at tbe 
celebration at Roseland Park the foliow- 
ing extracts are gleaned : ; 


Vick-Presipent W. A. WHEELE 
writes: ‘“‘I would like much to be 
with you at Woodstock on the Fourth, 
and have delayed my response a little, 
in the hope that 1 might rid myself of 
engagements which stand in the way. 
But [am unable todo so. I know how in- 
teresting the occasion will be with you, 
and greatly regret that I cannot participate 
init.” 

GreorGE B. .McCLELLAN, governor of 
New Jersey, whose family has been resi- 
dents ef Woodstock for over two hundred 
years, and who when a boy spent his sum- 
mers in that town, writes that ‘‘ my engage- 
ments are such as to render it impossible 
to accept; but Isend my good wishes for 
the success of the celebration.” 


GENERAL Horace Porter writes: ‘' The 
recollection of the pleasure enjoyed by 
your guests upon a. former occasion on 
‘Independence Day’ (referring to the re- 
ception in Woodstock of General Grant, in 
1870) makes me very anxious to accept; 
but I shall have to forego this pleasure, on 
account of a positive engagement made 
for that day.” 

Hon. Wm. E. Dope, of New York, 
writes: ‘‘ When 1 made the acceptance of 
your invitation I fully intended to be with 
you; but, amid the hurry of arrangements 
for our golden wedding, I overlooked an- 
other call, which I must fulfill, rendering 
it impossible for me to come to Woodstock. 
And I must beg you to make my excuse to 
the good friends.” 

Hon. A. A. Low writes that an engage- 
ment in Virginia on the first of July will 
prevent his being present. ‘‘ Your getting 
gentlemen accustomed to speak,” Mr. Low 
writes, ‘‘to talk on financial and ether 
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upon Lincoln and Sumner and Seward and 


mode of improving our, great national an. 
enc? 

Rev. W. H.H. Murrar,of Boston, writes: 
‘*Family arrangements had been made at 
my farm of such a character as to positive- 
ly demand my presence. It is to be a 
home day at the‘ Murray Farm,’ and, there- 
fore, I must defer my visit until some 
future occasion.” 

SENATOR GEO. F. Hoar writes, with- 
drawing his acceptance of the invitation 
and regretting that his engagements will 
not allow him to give the time necessary to 
prepare a suitable address. 

SEnaror H. B. ANTHONY sends a similar 
pleasant letter of regret. 

Letters were received from Rev. Dr. 
oS Tyna, JR., Hon. Cyrus W.FIELD, and 
others. 








Sanitary. 
DISINFECTANTS. 


Our last talk was of summer air. A word about 
disinfectants is in order. We have already in- 
sisted upon summer ventilation: The medical 
novice, when asked at examination what a dis- 
infectant is, replied : It is something of such 
a disagreeable smell that you have to open all 
the windows and let in fresh air, If this were 
all, for this even it might be of service; but 
some of our disinfectauts come in for more 
usefulness than this and are not so disagee- 
able as the evils they prevent: 

They will not take the place of ventilation. 
They will not be a substitute for that neatness 
and cleanliness which are so essential alike to 
the comfort and health of life: Cleanliness 
everywhere and everyhow is the primal rule; 
without which pure air and pure life cannot 
be secured. As summer is the time when the 
forces of decomposition are most detive, and 
as air is the chief vehicle by which organic 
particles are diffused, the first care of the sum- 
#er is to secure cleanliness of person, cleanli- 
ness of the bouse, cleanliness in the conduct 
of all domestic operatioas, and cleanliness in 
all the surroundings. The broom aad the 
dust-cloth everywhere. 

“Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

The great cleanser is water—water to wash 
witb, water to wipe with, water to scrub with, 
and hot water todo searching work. In our 
hospitals, for the cleansing of walls dry rub- 
bing is preferred, rather than wet ; and even 
wiping of the floors is better than so frequent 
sorubbiog as to make them damp continuoucly. 
The moisture in hot weather, if prolonged, is 
apt to develop organic matter into growth: 
For dust, the fire is the best place, for it con- 
sumes the particles. The hot water will re- 
move grease and closely-adberent substances. 
It is a good plan to pour some down the sinks, 
although it is to be remembered that, if water- 
traps are depended upon, by the exbaustion 
from the heat foul air may be sucked up. Be- 
sides all this, owing to the condition of sur- 
roundings or the impossibility of removing ail 
decomposing material at once, disinfectants are 
largely available. These are now so much 
talked about and so little understood by the 
laity that there ia need of defiaite information 
as to their sphere and availability. In the use 
of disinfectants our aim is either to destroy 
the source of contagiou—that is, whatever 
causes the fermentation and putrefaction—or 
to destroy or neutralize the products of the 
fermentation er decompusiion. 

Mach study has been devoted to the causes 
of fermentation, The popular doctrine now; 
adays is that germs or animalcule cause the 
fermentation and decompveition and are, in 
fact, the propagators of most infections, Au- 
other class of observers admit that they are 
the concomitants of infection and decomposi- 
tion; but insist that they are provided by Na- 
ture to limit and consume decomposing sub- 
stances, rather than to be the active factors 
thereof. Another class still accept their pres- 
ence as the indication and measure of decom- 
posing and infecting dangers, and so regard 
the substance which will destroy these as lim- 
iting contagion and so being a disinfectant. 
Hence, many of the attempts to destroy these 
animalcule,on which Pasteur, Bastian, Burder, 
Sanderson, Tyndall, and other leading sci- 
entists have expended so much labor. It now 
appears not only that it is a very difficult mat- 
ter to kill the auimaleula ; but that, even when 
you may do this, there is aa antecedent state 
of the ovule, or germ, which would stand 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. The story goes 
that when the Germans first saw potato-bugs 
they poured burning naphtha upon them; 

whereupon one of them transferred his posi- 

tion from a potato-top to a rail, and remarked 
that it was avery hot day, but boss weather 

for corn. Some of our suspected bacteria are 
also salamanders. Dr. Roberts, of Manchester, 
includes all the organisms found in the decom- 
position or putrefaction of organic matters and 
such as are found as the cause or in the course 
of disease under the one name of saprophytes. 
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Whatever kills these is a disinfectant, in the 








sense of destroying the contagion. But other 
articles which arrest putrefaction or chewical- 
ly destroy or neutralize the gases of decay are 
also to be regarded as disinfectants. If we 
cannot stop the noxious manufactory, it is a 
great thing to arrest its pestilential vapors. 

There ie no longer any question but that we 
can do very mueh by the use of disinfectants, 
both to arrest decay or to render inovocuous 
the organic particles and putrefactive matter. 
The unstable acid odor of night-soil is a part 
ofits disease-producing ability; but this is eas- 
ily neutralized by eopperas partly oxidized. 
We not only thus can remove from mavy things 
unpleasant odors, but deprive them of the 
power to originate disease. There isno reason 
why now the outline of these laws of contam- 
ination should not be sufficiently well under- 
stood by the laity to enable them, at least 
each summer, to be provided with such disiu- 
fectants as thev may need. The senses and 
careful observation are usually a sufficient 
guide to the need of sometbing in addition to 
the usual cleansing and ventilation. What the 
people need most to know is the articles best 
to be used, the mode of use, and those which 
are cheapest and most available. We shall 
hope soon to give our readers a careful guide 
in this particular,so that each householder 
may be able to avail himself of those prevent- 
ives which help to purify the summer air and 
to deliver from aeute diseases—fevers, bowel 
afiections, and those lighter ills which produce 
invalidity and debility, if not distressing sick- 
ness. 





Science. 


In a recent lecture Mr. Francis Darwin 
takes the ground that a wild cabbage-like 
plant on Kerguelen’s Land once had pollen 
which could not fly, and was not merely cross- 
fertilized, but ‘fertilized by insects.”” But 
there came a tine when the winged insects 
were all blown to sea, and only those which 
learned notto fly, and thus get drowned, re- 
mained ; and then, with the disappearance of 
the winged insects, the plant learned its pollen 
to fly—that is, became anemophilous. ‘ The 
pollen learned to fly because the insect would 
not fly forit.’’ Mr. Darwin uses the words 
**no doubt,” and “that we may be certain,”’ 
and so forth, that this change has taken place. 
We look for the reason for this certainty, and 
he thus states it: ‘This cabbage is the only 
species in the enormous order of crucifere 
which is net fertilized by insecte.’?” Admitting 
that the change theory is a plausible one, Mr. 
Darwin’s fact does not, by any means, prove 
it so as to warrant the positive way in which he 
puts it; and it is a new illustration of the ne- 
cessity of Virehow’s caution, as so ably pre- 
sented by Professor Gray recently in our col- 
umns. 





...-A writer in the American Naturalist calls 
attention to one mode of the distribution of 
fresh-water mussels. Mr. Dawin conjectured 
that the young of fresh-water mussels, by being 
attached to pond-weeds, may be transferred by 
birds from one place to another. Mr. R. E. 
Call has observed this, and states that it is a 
commonly observed fact that Limnwe and 
Planoches doe attach themselves to aquatic 
plants and are carried about by birds. He 
quotes the case observed by Mr. Arthur F. 
Gray, of Danversport, Mass., who has in his 
collection the foot of a water-fow] to which is 
attached a bivalve shell, the bird having been 
caught and firmly held by the mollusc. A 
newspaper lately contained the statement that 
a bird was found held prisoner by a bivalve on 
the flats. Only bysome such method as this 
are we able to account for certain facts in the 
dispersion of fresh-water shells. 


....Lieut. Lyle, of the U. 8. Army, has made 
some interesting observations on the food of 
the robin. After detailing in The American 
Naturalist his experience in feeding young 
birds and testing their decided preference for 
beetles and other insects, showing that they 
ate setds only when there was ulack of in- 
sects, and that for everycherry or grape they 
ate they destroyed thousands of injurious in- 
sects. In the Springfield Armory grounds 
twenty-three pairs of robins were known to be 
nesting in one month. It was estimated that, 
as one young robin was found to be capable of 
eating seventy-two large beetles in one day, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that each bird 
would destroy at least one hundred insects per 
day, taking them as they come, small and large. 
Henée, the forty-six birds known to feed on 
these grounds and vicinity would require 4,600 
insects each day, or in thirty days they would 
dispatch 138,000 insects. 


.--Iridescence in glass is obtained by heat- 
ing glass in a weak solution of hydrochloric 
acid under pressure and at a temperature of 
about 150°. 


«-.-Mr. James Blyth has suggested a form of 
mierophone which requires neither battery nor 
telephone. 


Hersonalities, 


THE correspondents at Paris, describing 
the proceedings of the Literary Congress, all 
have much to say about Victor Hugo’s open- 
ing address, on June 17th, ss being a fine 
effort, even for Hugo. This famous French- 
man is now quite old. He is short and bulky 
and still shows some of his former energy of 
movement, Thick, snow-white hair crowns a 
noble head. His voice is powerful and sonor- 
ous and he speaks like anorator. His address 
was written, avd read from the manuscript. 
‘And what a manuscript!” says one corre- 
spondent. ‘‘ Sheets of paper two feet square, 
covered with writing so large and free that you 
could almost read it from the balcony, fifty 
feet off; full of corrections, of erasures, done 
as if with a painter’s brush or with the pen of 
a giant, as he is.” His sight being poor, he 
had to have plenty of light ; but when he was 
well agoing everybody forgot incidents and 
was carried off by the magnetic thoughts of the 
speaker. At the close he was applauded as 
*‘ magnificent.” The individual who proved 
the life and soul of the Congress was M. Ed- 
mocd About, remarkable for his good sense 
and wit. Whether international copyright is 
nearer now than ever, after so much discussion 
and brilliancy, remains to be seen. 


..Thurlow Weed, who has figured so long 
ip the journalism and politics of New York, is 
now eighty-one years of age and lives in this 
city. He is still active, attends political and 
other gatherings, and of late has shown an 
interest in the Moody and Sankey revival 
efforts, in which he heartily believes. Of the 
meetings held here two years ago he says: 

**I believe that I am a happier and a better 
man for them; and I think the same can be 
said by thousands of people in this city. I 
had thought considerably on the subject of 
religion before Moody and Sankey came. 
During the last winter I have been much inter- 
ested in meetings of kindred character held in 
Parepa Hall, Yorkville, Sunday afternoons.” 
Mr. Weed’s recollections go way back, and 
he has fortunately preserved many volumes of 
letters, which some day will be needed by his- 
torians. He may yet give us a book of ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences,’’ which would be widely read. 


..Taine, the eminent French writer, has 
missed an election to the French Academy by 
one vote, Mr. Martin being the successful can- 
didate. The other vacant seat falls to Ernest 
Rénan. It is said that Taine lost bis chance 
by the very book which he hoped would se- 
cure bis election—bis recent work on the 
French Revolution. His views displeased ex- 
treme Republicans, and they have been show- 
ering abuse on him io their papers. But Ed- 
mond About writes that when a third vacancy 
is to be filled, in November, Taine will proba- 
bly be elected. 

..Judge Clifford, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, celebrated his golden wedding 
last week, at Portland, Me. The week before 
the same happiness befel Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
E. Dodge, of this city. The latter celebrated 
the occasion at their country seat, near Tarry- 
town, and entertained a host of friends—Cyrus 
W. Field, Dr. McCosh, Wm. Walter Phelps, 
Ex-Goy. Jewell, Mayor Wickham, Dr..Wm. 
Adams, 8. B. Chittenden, and many others, 
E. C, Stedman read a poem. 

....It is told that Secretary Evarts once took 
Chief-Justice Chase to hear Dr. Jobn Hall 
preach in this city, and at the close of the serv- 
iee Chase asked the Secretary for the secret 
of profound impression produced by the 
preacher. ‘It is,’’ said Mr. Evarts, “‘ his per- 
fect simplicity and the fixed character of the 
man behind and transfusing it all.’’ 


-+-eThe late Judge Sidney Breese, of Illinois, 
had for many years been accumulating and 
preparing the materials of a history of that 
state, with which he had been personally iden- 
tified from its admission into the Union. It is 
to be hoped that the work is continued by 
competent hands. 

....Our average poets should heed Mr. Bry- 
ant. Not Jong before his death, a friend asked 
him if he could force himself into the poetic 
mood, and write at any time, as one would 
write a letter? ‘‘ No, certainly not,’ was the 
reply. 

...-Miss Frances Willard and Mrs. Mary 

Willard, of Chicago, have given up the experi- 
ment of editing a daily. Their paper, The 
Evening Post, has been swallowed up by The 
Daily News. 
.-.-Massachusetts politicians are all astray 
in their calculations, now that Gen. Butler 
talks of rannivg for governor on an independ- 
ent and greenback ticket. 


-.-.Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, is feeling 
much better. He denounced the Potter inves- 
tigation before his Augnsta constituents, the 
other day, in manly style. 


----Gen. J. D. Cox, of Ohio, declines to run 
|, for Congress after his present term. He is the 
kind of representative we want in Congress. 








Missions, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Stewart, the founder of the 
Livingstonia Mission, on bis way to Scotland 
for further help for the Mission, was accorded 
a public reception at Cape Town. Sir Bartle 
Frére, governor of the colony, presided and a 
cordial welcome was given to the missionary. 
In his speech he referred to the improvement 
which had been made in communication in 
Africa since 186i. Thenit was almost impossi- 
ble to proceed up and down the coast ; but now 
a regular steamship line rendered communica- 
tion easy. Livingstonia was now only twenty 
days from Natal. An express messenger could 
come from the mission down to Quillimane in 
twelve-days, and thence to Natal io eight days. 
In going to Livingstone, they proceeded by foot 
after reaching the Murchison Cataracts, leaving 
their boats behind. Traveling about seventy 
miles, they arrived at the upper end of the Cata- 
racts, where a small steamer was awaiting them, 
which carried them to Livingstonia Bay; and 
there on the shore, where three years ago 
nothing but trees stood and wild beasts 
roamed about, can be seen a Jong line of white- 
washed cottages. These are chiefly occupied 
by white men, and the appearance of the little 
bay is very different from what it was a few 
years ago. The staff there is trying to intro- 
duce light and civilization, and put to flight 
barbarism avd ignorance. It is quite possible 
that they may have to remove the site. Dr. 





Stewart did not wish to say anything reflecting 


in apy way on the labors of the pioneer party, 
who chose it; but it was found rather small. 
The missionaries have big ideas, and it is a 
large projection and they want room to grow. 
There are also other disadvanteges. It is 
bemmed io on two sides by high mountains and 
tne soil is poor and dry. The rainfall is 
very small, and, for these and other reasons, itis 
not unlikely the present site will have to be re- 
moved. At present the patives are coming 
to the station almost every month. The mis- 
sionaries sometimes get themselVes into trouble 
and difficulty ; but they do the best they can, by 
friendly means, to bring civilizing influences to 
bear. They reeeive runaway slaves, provided 
they do not come with a bad character or have 
run away from their masters for any crime. 
They do all they can to repress slavery, and 
very often by judicious argument induce own- 
ers to abandon their slaves and give them their 
freedom. A slave is at liberty to return to his 
village, if he likes; but they do not allow any 
force to be used, and toe slavers begin to see 
they have been eutwitted by the Englishmen. 
The staff at Livingstonia consisted when he 
left of ten white men. It consists now of nine. 
Tbe mission is at present under the charge of 
Dr. Laws. The work carried on at Liviagstonia 
is very similar to that at Lovedale, the peculiaa 
feature being that everybody must work. Taere 
is a day school, in which white men and also a 
native from Lovedale teach, and instruction is 
given in the English language, writing, and 
arithmetic, aud translation out of the native 
tongue, as far as it has been picked up by the 
best linguist at the mission. After school is 
over, they proceed to work outside, which is 
found to be exceedingly beveficial. In dealing 
with barbarism, the best and soundest policy is 
to induce the natives to labor, on the ground 
that indolence is ose of the most formidable 
barriers in the way of the reception of the 
Gospel. In addition to school work and in- 
dustrial trainings, they have meetings, at which 
lectures are given on some simple elementary 
subject. There are regular Sunday services, 
and generally in the afternoon a portion of the 
staff take a boat and go round the point to visit 
two or three villages round about. The station 
occupied by the established Church of Scotland 
is about two hundred miles south of Living- 
stonia, and it has an incomparabie site, selected 
by Mr. Henders>n, who went out as pioneer. 
It is high, healthy, and open, with plenty of 
water, timber andiron. The climate, too, is in 
every way excellent. The Livingstonia party 
has not done much yet in the way of explora- 
tion ; but has sailed twice arouod Lake Nyassa. 
The prospects of tbe mission, Dr. Stewart 
thought, are very good. He would expect to 
find next year, be said, the Mission proceeding 
with another steamer in the service, a steamer 
intended to ply on the lower portion of the 
River Shiré, between the Murchison Cataracts 
and the Quillimane. [t is for the purpose of 
helping this enterprise that Dr. Stewart returns 
to Scotland. 


..From “Sommary View of the Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Cnurch, May Ist, 
1878,” we glean the following facts: The old- 
est mission, that to the Seneca Indians, was 
begun in 1811; the newest, that in Mexico, was 
begun in 1872. There are ten principal mis- 
sions—the North American Indian, the- Mexican, 
the South American, the African, the Indian, 
the Siamese, the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Persian, and the Syrian. These missions bave 
about 80 stations, with many outstations. There 
are 124 American and 55 native missionaries 





employed, besides 109 native licentiatcs. Some 
484 persons are working as lay missionaries, of 
whom 190 are Americans. 181 of the 190 are 
women. There are in all 10,391 communicants, 
distributed among the missions as follows: 
North American Indian, 1 348 ; Mexican, 2,619 ; 
South American, 977; African, 624; Indian, 
802; Siamese, 182; Japanese, 477; Chinese, 
1,623 ; Persian, 1,134; Syrian, 664. In the day 
and boarding schools there are 15,906 scholars, 
of whom more than half, or 8,136, are in India. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BACON, 8. F., Newton Theo. Sem., ord. at 
Hudson, Mass. 

BENSON, S., ord. at Bryant’s Pond, Me. 

BICKFORD, T., Lowville, called to Vail-Ave. 
ch., Troy, 

CUBBERLY, A. J., Hamilton Square, N. J., 
ord. at Verona, N. Y. 

DOWLING, Joun, D D., died in Middletown, 
Conn., July 4tb, aged 71. 

EATON, HL, died at Wakefield, Mass., receut- 
ly, aged "67. 

ELDRIDGE, H. B., accepts call to North 
Adams, Mi ch. 

GILLETTE, A. D., D.D., remains at Sing Sing, 
je. oF the congregation refusing to accept 
his resignation. 

HARRISON, Georce, Wells, accepts call to 
Northville, N.Y 

JONES, H. B., died at New Brunswick, N. J., 
recently. 

MACARTHUR, ALEXANDER, last class Crozer 
Theo. Sem., called to Tabernacle ch., 
Brooklyn, N. 

PARKER, Gitman, Harlan, Iowa, resigns. 

PRICE, 8. C., Dalles, Oregon, resigns. 

SANDERS, H. M., Yonkers, N. Y., declines 
call to Second cb., Chicago, II. 

SHAFTOE, T., supplies Summerville, Mich. 

SPiNNING, 0. F. A., called to Medina, Mich. 

TYSON, E. E., ord. at Saxon cb., Illinois. 

WALKER, W. 8., North Sandwich, accepts 
eall to Toird ch., Barnstable, Mass. 

WYNNE, Witt1aM, ord. at Yonkers, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








BONNEY, J. R., Bronson, called to Orland, 


Mich. 
HARDY, Dante W., supplies Bluetiill, Me. 
HART, H. E., closes shortly his labors at 
“Wapping, Conn. 
INGALLS, E. C., dismissed at Benson, Minn. 
= RIcHARD W., supplies Boothbay, 


a Ay RicHarD, South Hadley Falls, 
calied to Southwick, Mass. 

LITTLE, Arrtuur, iost. over New England 
cb., Chicago, Ill. 


MOWERY, CurisTIANn, ord. and inst. at Cool- 


ville, O 

PIERCE, GeorGe, Jx., Milford, N. H., resigns. 
He is called to North Andover, Mass. 

PLESTED, WIL.1M, iost. at Shenandoah, Ia. 

REED, E. A., Springfield, Mass., renews bis 
resigoation. 

ROBERTS, H. B., ord. at Providence, R. I. 

TAYLOR, RaynsrorpD, ord. at Alpine, Mich. 

THOMPSON, R. M., Sheboygan, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Fairfield, lowa. 

-THORNE, A. M., Memphis, Mo., resigns. 

WINTER, ALPHEvs, closes his services at 
Norton Greenwich, Conn. 

WRIGHT, R. B., accepts call to Dexter and 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 


LUTHERAN, 


DARON, E., inst. at Lyons, Penn. 

HACKENBERG, J. A., accepts call to Lock 
Haven, Penn. 

KAST, A. J. B., removes from Bedford, Penn. , 
to Camden, Ind. 

KOSER, J.A., Elk Lick, Penn., accepts call 
to Pine Grove Mills, Penn, 


bebe ey E. D., accepts call to Littlestown, 
enon 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BABB, Tuomas, inst. at Victor, N. Y. 

BACON, LreonarD W., New Haven, Conn., 
called to Tuird ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

FLICKLINGER, R. E., removes from Princton, 

to Modena, Penn. 

HAWK, J. J., removes from Greenwood, Mo., 
to College Springs, lowa. 

HUNTER, James H., removes from Lathrop, 
Mo., to Gorham, Kap. 

JONES, J. WINN, inst, at East Canton, Md. 

MALLERY, CHARLEs P., accepts call to Olivet 
eh., Wilmington, Del. 

McLEAN, W. W., Brownsville, Penn., called 
to Stubenville, oO. 

PATTERSON, Rosert, D.D., , sa called 
to Central’ ch., Cincinnati, O 

ROBINSON, J. M., removes fiom Sheakley- 
ville, Penn., to Shawneetown, fil. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, D., Little York, Ill., resigns. 
BLACK, James E., called to Mercersburgh 
Peon. 
ips = Hues §., ord. and inst. at Deer Creek , 
evn. 
BROWNLEE, M. B., ord. as evangelist for 
Kansas, 
age or D. 8., Sewickley, Penn., dis- 
miss: 
THOMPSON, James D., ord. and inst. at Whit- 
insville, Mass. 
YOUNG, Tuomas W., called to White Oak 
Springs, Penn. 
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She Funiay-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 2lst, 1878. 





THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.— 
LUKE 111, 15—22, 





Notes.—" Jn expectation.’’—In excitement, 
looking for the coming of the kingdom of 
Heaven; but they knew not what it was nor 
how it should come. “ The Ohrist.’’—The 
Anointed One, the Messiah prophesied. 
‘* J indeed baptize you.”»—Jobn’s baptism was a 
baptism to repeatance for sin. Christ’s mis- 
sion had not then begun and none could be 
baptized into him. The baptism meant wasa 








washing away of the old sinful life by putting 
the body in water; and thus figuratively wash- 
ing off its moral defilement. *€ The latchet 
of whore shoes.”’—The thonugs which tied the 
sandals, ‘* He shall baptize you.’ —That is, 
he is the expected Messiah. ** With the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.”"—Those who received 
him should be filled with the influences of the 
Holy Ghost, and those who rejected him 
should be consumed with fire—that is, be 
destroyed. “* Whose fan.’—Rather, shovel, 
used by Eastern farmers to separate the chaff 
from the wheat in the wheat on the threshing- 
floor. * Purge his floor.””—Blow away the 
chaff, separating it from the wheat. “* The 
wheat into his garner.’—The good into his 
kingdom. “* Fure unquenchable.””»—The bad 
were to be punished in a way properly figured 
by unquenched fire. “* Herod, the Tetrarch.” 
—Son of Herod the great. The word “ Te- 
trarch”” originally meant ruler of four provin- 
ces. Herod was ruler of Galilee and Perea. 
‘* Herodias.”—Sbe had left her husband, 
to live as wife with her husband’s near rela- 
tive, Herod, who Limself had a wife living. 
John’s reproof was followed by divine judg- 
ments. The King of Arabia, the father of 
Herod’s first wife, made war on him and de- 
feated him ; andafterward, wben, at Herodias’s 
desire, he sought the title of king, he was ban- 
ished by the Roman emperor. 

Instruction.—The true Christian will humble 
himself that he may do good and exalt God. 
This was very characteristic of John. His 
disciples were envious; but he never. He was 
always saying that *‘ He must increase; but 1 
must decrease.’? The minister or teacher who 
is all the time putting himself forward and 

showing how much he is doing has not the 
spirit of John nor of Paul, much less of the 
Master, who took atowel and girded himself 
avd washed his disciples’ feet. It is well in 
our thoughts to commend what other people 
do and to notice our own shortcomings. 

It is the mission of Christ to separate people. 
He is first announced here as the one who 
should divide the wheat from the chaff, and he 
makes it bis own great work as Judge to sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats. Christ has 
been a test between those who love God and 
are willing to follow bim and those whe love 
themselves and are uot willing to sacrifice 
themselves for their Maker or their fellow-men. 
There are two classes—the good and the bad. 
It is for us to decide in which class we will be. 
Shall we love God and keep his command- 
ments, or shall we neglect him ? 

It is a chief merit of Christ’s perfected King- 
dom that there will be nothing that can offend 
allowed within it. The wicked will be ex- 
cluded. They will be treated as foes. They 
will be given every chance to repent, to enter 
the Kingdom; for God does not desire the 
destruction of the wicked. If they refuse per- 
sistently to obey God’s laws, they will be 
remorselessly punished, excluded from the 
society of the good ; and at this the good can 
only rejoice. 

Useful preaching may give offense, and is 
very sure to give offense to those who are de- 
termined to do wrong. Preachiug merely in a 
general way in praise of goodness and rebuke 
of sin in the abstract is not likely to provoke 
anybody. But when the preacher rebukes his 
hearers personally for their special faults, then 
he may get very uopopular withthem. Herod 
could have endured Jonu’s preaching if he had 
not begun to talk about Herodias. To-day it 
is the duty of preachers to rebuke sin and 
sinners also, pointing out the specific offenses 
of which their hearers are guilty, and espe- 
cially those toat produce the most evil, as 
liquor sell ng and the abuse of trusts or im- 
purity of life. 

If Jesus thought it his duty to make a pro- 
fession of bis faith by coming to be baptized, 
then nobody vow has the right to say that he 
can be just as good without joiving the Charch. 
Our Saviour wished his profession to be public. 
He wisbed to consecrate bimeelf to bis work 
and that his recird should bs public. A man 
is greatly helped by putting himself where he 
will be expected to do right and live like a 
Christiav. It isnot safe tolive with the world, 
in the bope tbat Christ will at last treat us as 
if we had allied ourselves with his disciples, 





























School aud College. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Williams College.—July 34.—Marshall Wil 
cox presided at the Alumni meeting on the 2d, 
The financial report showed the invested funds 
to be $204,000, yielding an income of $19,000. 
Total receipts, $49,UL0 ; expe: d-tures, $51,000. 
Subscriptions received during the past year, 
$29,000. A beautiful memorial window, placed 
in the chapel in honor of the late Sanborn 
Tenney, professor of natural history, was pre- 
sented to the Alumni by the Junior class. Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford addressed the literary so- 
cieties on Wm. Cullen Bryant. The graduat- 
ing class numbers 44. Degrees—LL.D.: Presi- 
dent Potter, of Union College, and John I. 
Stoneman, class of 1856, of Iowa. D.D.: Rev. 
Abbott E. Kittridge, class of 1854, Chicago, and 
Rev. Henry M. Grout, class of 1854, Concord, 
Mass. A.M.: Charles O. Waters, Chicago. 
Ph. D.: Truman H. Safford, professor of as- 
tronomy, Williams College. 


Marietta College.—Forty-third commence- 
ment, June 23d—26th.—Baccalaureate sermon 
by the president, Dr. Israel W. Andrews. 
Address before Phi Beta Kappa Society by 
Rev. Dr. T. H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, 
Prizes for declamation were awarded tp F. R. 
Waters and Douglas Putoam, Jr., of the Fresh- 
man class, and to Booth Rusk and J. H. 
Phillips, Sophomores. Tne graduating class 
numbered 21, of whom 19 received the B.A. 
degree and two thatof B.S. Albert B. White, 
of Indiana, was valedictorian; William A. 
Batchelor, of Illinois, salutatorian. Rev. J. 
H. Shedd, of the class of 1856, missionary in 
Persia, was made a D.D. 





Houghton Seminary, for young ladies, at 
Clinton, N. Y., celebrated its seventeenth com- 
mencement on the 19th of June. Eight youog 
ladies were graduated, after completing the 
four-years college course. An address to the 
graduating class was delivered by Rev. L. A. 
Ostrander, of Owego. This institution is 
charmingly located in the central part of the 
state, with a fine corps of teachers, and has 
about 100 scholars every year. 


Hamilton College.—Graduates, 29 academical 
and 21 law students. Oration before the Alum- 
niby Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett, D.D. Degrees were 
conferred as follows—D.D.: Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell, missionary to Africa; Rev. Charles E. 
Farman, Rochester; Rev. Foster Ely, Lock- 
port; Rev. James Gardner, Canton. LL.D.: 
John B. Jervis, Rome, and Hon. Milton H. 
Merwin, of Utica. 


Middiebury College, Vt.—July 34.—Graduates 
10. Address before the Phi Beta Kappa by 
Chas. Dudley Warver. Degrees—LL. D.: Wil- 
liam Wood, president of the New York Board 
of Education. D.D.: the Rev. A. J. Fennell, 
of Glens Falls. A.M: the Rev. J. H. Stewart, 
of Granville. 


Maplewood Institute, for young ladies, 
Pittsfield, Mass., held its anviversary June 
24th—26th. The examinations and other exer- 
cises gave evidence of thorough training. 
Five young ladies graduated. The anniversary 
address was by Rev. E. G. Selden, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 





Wiiii1am R. Harper, Ph. D. (Yale, 774), 
has been appointed principal: of the Prepara- 
tory Department in Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, where he bas served as instructor 
in Greek for the past two years. He wil) 
teach Greek on the ‘‘ natural method” in the 
Summer School of Languages at Amherst this 
summer. 


...-Mr. Edwin J. Bartlett has been appoint- 
ed jate prof: of chemi-try at Dart- 
mouth College, and J. H. Wright, who has 
been studying philology at Leipzig for two 
yeare, associate prof:ssor of Greek and litera- 
ture. 





....-Rev. E. 8. Frisbie, president of Wells 
Female College, Aurora, N. Y., and a graduate 
of Amherst, is mentioned as the probable suc. 
eessor:f Principal Whiton at Williston Semi 
nary, Easthampton. ; 


..».Rev. Coarles F. Allen, D. D., ‘president 
of the Maine State Cullege of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect in January next. 


...-Bddle University for Freedmen, at 
Charlotte, N. C., which began ten years ago, 
with forty students and three teachers, now 
bas four efficient professors, four assistante, 
and one hundred and forty stadents. 


..--Iowa College confers D. D. on Dr. Sam- 
uel Ives Curtiss, Jr., the new professor of 
biblical literature at Chicago. 


...»Rev. Morris Prince, of Dover, N. H., is 
elected president of the Methodist Seminary at 
Tilton, N. Hi. 


.... Wake Forest College, N. C., confers D. 





D. on Rev, J. L. Lodge, of Jersey City. 





Lebbles. 


A ORSE, unlike a man, is always prepared 
to meet an oat. 





.... Virginia is the mother of Presidents, and 
Louisiana the mother of witnesses. 


.... Why does an Irishman call his sweet- 
heart honey? Because she is his bee-loved, of 
course. 


...-Over at the Exhibition they are laying 
up something for a rainy day—not an um- 
brella, but a Paris-haul. 


....“*What is the supporting element of 
communism?’ It leaps against lamp-posts 
and dead walls usually. 


.... 1 he young man who #ook a seat near the 
object of his adoration exedaimed: ‘‘ This is 
juxtaposition that suits me.’’ 


....-A man stepped on a banana peel on the 
sidewalk, and promptly sat down on a pint 
bottle of patent yeast in his pocket. He rose 
immediately. 


...-A Rutland farmer finding a potato-bug 
on his dinner-table, the other day, ejaculated : 
**Good heavens! Have you got to have your 
potatoes cooked this year ?”’ 


....A rbyme has been found for telephon, 
by an ingenious poet of Boston, thus : 


“The man who first contrived the telephone, 
Him may all loversas their caliph own.” 


..--‘*What is that man yelling at?’ asked 
an Illinois farmer of his boy. ‘* What’s he 
yelling at?’ “Yes.” ‘*Why,’’ chuckled the 
boy, ‘‘ he’s yelling at the top of his voice.” 


...-Having sold nothing that day, the ped- 
dler stretched himself out under a shady tree, 
and remarked: ‘‘Tois is what I should like 
to have called hard work and get well paid for 
it.” 


....A big Yankee from Maine, on paying his 
bill in a London restaurant, was told that the 
sum put down didn’t include the waiter. 
‘‘Wal,” he roared, “I didn’t eat any waiter, 
did I?” 


....“*Get out of my way! What are you good 
for?’ said a cross old man toa bright-eyed 
urchin, who happened to stand in the way. The 
little fellow replied : ‘‘They make men out of 
such things as we are.”’ 


....Deacon Pilkins said to himself: 
staff asks ‘What’s honor? As though it 
was hard totell. But let my wife sit behind 
another woman in church, and she’il tell what’s 
on her in less than two minutes. 


....** Is that a friend of yours ?”’ asked a gen- 
tleman, pointing to one who was rapidly mov- 
ing down the street. ‘‘Can’t tell you till next 
Saturday,’ returned the individual addressed, 
“ I’ve just lent him five shillings.” 


....-An American lady was heard to express 
her dissatisfaction at the female portraits in 
this year’s London Academy. ‘‘1I shall wait,’’ 
was her decision, ‘“‘ until I go te Rome. I guess 
I’ll have my picture done by one of the old 
masters.”’ 


..--An uncle recently found bis nephew play- 
ing the violin, and the following hits took 
place. ‘‘I fear, nephew, you losea great deal 
of time with this fiddling.”” ‘Sir, I endeavor 
to keep time.” ‘‘You mean, rather, to kill 
time?” ‘No, I only beat time.” 


..-‘*What’s the matter, sonny?’ said a 
man to a youngster, who was tearfully rubbing 
his pantaloons as he walked along. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? Got on the wrong track?’ 
‘*Yee,’? was the reply. ‘Guess I did, way the 
old man switched me off jes now.”’ 


...-Did the Prophet Isaiah ever eat at a rail- 
road station? It certainly looks so, for bow 


could be have described it so literally if he bad ' 


not? ‘ Ano he shall svateh on the right hand 
and be huogry; and he shall eat on the left 
band, and they shall not be satisfied.” 


...-College Professor (to Junior, who bas 
been taking advantage of his absent-minded- 
ness): ‘Young man, I tind, on looking over 
the records, that this makes the fifth time io 
two years that you have been granted leave of 
absence to attend your granomother’s funeral.”” 


....A riding-schoo) master, with no ear for 
music, hired a band for his performances. At 
the first rehearsal balf the musicians suddenly 
stopped playing. ‘* Hailo!’’ shouted the mas- 
ter. ‘* What’s the matter now?’ ‘ There’s a 
rest,” said the leader. ‘‘ A rest! a rest |”? was 
the reply. ‘“‘I don’t pay you to rest, but to 
play !” 

....A Boston publie school.— Teacher : “What 
can you say about Washington?” Pupil: 
“Washington was once the capital of the 
United States; but Massachusetts is now. 
He was the rogue that cut the ‘ cherry-tree,’ 
and after he had heard the story he said that 
be had rather tell one hundred lies than cut 
anotber tree,”’ 


“Pale 





Literature, 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud= 
Ushers for all volumes recewed. The tnierests 0! our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


SUMMER READING. 











WE do not care to confine our light reading 
to works that would grace the shelves of a 
Sunday-school library; but when we read that 
which is an offense alike to good taste and de- 
cency we desire that there shall be at least 
some objective reality to justify the presenta- 
tion. Friendship, « Story of Society, by ** Oui- 
da,” does not fulfill this condition. A false 
friendship controlling and tarnishing the life 
of a warried woman unfortunately may exist ; 
but we are not ready to admit it as a power to 
enslave unwilling victims and ruin innocent 
lives. The author’s opinion of society may be 
inferred from such passages as the following: 
‘After all, the innocence of a woman is no 
amusement to anybody. Itonly gives nothing 
to be said about her.” “Lamour c'est la 
Semme dun autre.’ Imagine a girl wooed with 
such language as is addressed to the heroine ; 
“Loveis . perbaps a gresser and viler 
thing than you have been touched by!’’ The 
American lady abroad is a prominent charac- 
ter and her portraiture is beneath the level of 
burlesque. Her entrance into company is the 
occasion of a chaste description. She appeared 
“‘gorgeous in a gown that imprisoned her so 
tightly that it only permitted of the garb of a 
circus rider underneath it.’? Our extradts 
are from some of the least offensive passages, 
As a picture of soeiety the book is a lie; and 
as an exhibition of sentiment, inexpressibly 
nasty. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

In Seaforth, by Florence Montgomery, we 
have a story of a nobleman whose pride in 
the integrity of his estate overshadows and 
- detracts from other good qualities. Foiled in 
his hopes of a happy marriage and soured by 
the conduct of a younger brother, he mis- 
judges the world and contrives to make mis- 
erable all who are dependent upon bim. He 
conceives a strong attachment for the son of 
the scapegrace, whom he bas made his heir, 
and who unaccountably, as it seems to us, fails 
to return his affection. The reader cannot 
fail to be interested in the fortunes of the 
author's favorites, who are all suitably re ward- 
ed. The plot is somewhat marred by being 
made dependent upon the lack of ‘horse 
sense’’ inthe adepted son, whose Quixotic 
ideas of bonor do not match well with his 
obtusevess in his relations with his uncle. 
The book is very entertaining. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 


Watch and Ward is astory by Henry James, 
Jr., reprinted by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
from The Atlantic Monthly of 1871, and not 
greatly, we confess,to our edification. Thereis a 
falae ring in the manner of it. The story 
seems to deal with phrases, and not with the 
facts of charaeter and action. A lover does 
not, in actual life, talk thus toa young lady 
whom he dotes upon: ‘‘ Your anger gives an 
admirable point to your remarks. Indeed, it 
gives a beauty to your face. Must a young 
lady be in the wrong to be attractive?’’ Mr. 
James’s style has been praised quite as much 
as itdeserves. For our own part, we think 
that a good style comes from a more real feel- 
ing for life and from ampler knowledge of 
ebaracter than we find in this one, at least, of 
Mr. James’s novels. 

Rothmeli, by the author of “That Hugband 
of Mine,” just misses of being a sensational 
novel. There is enough of plot, ef various 
character and varied situations to make it an 
effective story, had it been more briskly 
told. But, after all, itis dw. For a love story, 
it has little glow; and what sort of interest 
some of the situations have will appear from 
this reselu'ion of Lilian, the daughter of 
Madeline Ro'hmell, the bero'ne, by a “ secret 
marriage.” Lilian says: “ [ will never marry 
him [the common lover] if my mother loves 
him stil]. Never, never !"’ While the lover, once 
ber mother’s, tells her, a few pages further on: 
“ Lilian, your mother gives youtome.” This 
is the same lover. by the way, who, in order to 
force a talk with Madeline, at a party years 
before, ‘‘ stepped upon the folds of ber dress, 
thusc mpelling ber to halt.” With what sort 
of people has the author lived and for what 
sort of people was this book written? From 
what sort of a mind did the idea come of mak- 
ing a daughter discuss with her mother which 
of the two should marry a given man? Those 
who object to the profanation of sacred things 
will scarcely care to read this book or to com- 
mend it to young readers. Lee & Shepard 
sell it. 

Stepping Stones: a Story of our Inner Life, by 
the author of ‘‘Nothing but Leavee,”’ is a 
modest little book, which should not be over- 
looked by any in search of good reading for 
the home-circle. The thought is thorouglily 





healthful, and the characters,though lightly 
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sketched, are real. Ary who expect from the 
title to find the tone of the book either mor 
bid or “‘ goody’? will be disappointed. (A. D. 
FP. Randolph.) 

Collegians and their fair friends will read 
with pleasure the story of Hammersmith: His 
College Days. The book will be a good traveling 
companion. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

Harper & Brothers issue the “ Franklin 
Square Library,’ an extremely compact set of 
stories, in large three-column pages, without 
covers, for only ten or fifteen cents each. A 
half dozen ave received, including Victor 
Hugo’s History of a Crime, Anthony Trollope’s 
Is he Popengoy? Daudet’s Henriette, Mary 
Patrick’s Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal, J. B. 
Harwood’s John Knox, Pitman, also a story, My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, and The Russians of 
To-day (pot anovel). They are well printed, 
a marvel of cheapness, and just the thing for 
summer reading. 

(RR en 


LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. Sayoe’s large work, his “ Introduction to 
the Science of Language,’ is now ready to go 
to press. 


An edition for general sale of the narrative 
of the Polaris Expedition has been authorized 
by Congress. 


T. B. Peterson & Bro. announced for early 
iseue ‘‘Madame Pompadour’s Garter,’’ by 
Gabrielle de St. Andre. 


Mr. Alfred Webb intends publishing, through 
Messrs. Gill & Son, of Dublin, a ‘ Compen- 
dium of Irish Biography.” 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in press a 
new novel, called ‘‘ Wood Anemone,’’ by Mra. 
Randolph, author of “ Gentiavella,” ‘“ Wild 
Hyacinth,” ete. 


Dr. Moritz Basch is at work on a book, 
“Graf Bismarch und seine Leute wiihrend des 
Krieges,”” which willshortly appear at Leipzig 
in two volumes. 


Thomas Hughes is about to publish a volume 
dealing, from a Churchman’s point of view, 
with the question of disestablishment. It will 
be issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Foley, a Jesuit lay brother, will shortly 
publish a fourth volume of bis records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus, car- 
rying the history of the Soctety up to 1678. 


‘*The Harvest of Song,” by C. C. Oase & 
Jas. Mc@ranahan, will be published July 15th, 
by J. Church &Co. Dr. Geo. F. Root’s new 
cantata will also be ready shortly and pub- 
lished by the same honse. 


The narrative of the voyage of the “ Alert’ in 
the Arctic regions, during the expedition of 
1875-6, by Ouptain Markham, is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., London, under the title of “The 
Great Frozen Sea.” 


The author of “ Nimport,”’ published anony- 
mously last year, was Mr. Edwin L. Bynner, of 
Boston. Me has written another story, called 
*Tritons,”” which will be published soon, for 
summer readisg, by Luekwood, Brooks & Co., 
as “‘ Nimport’’ was. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce a Bio- 
grapbteal Memeir of William Cullen Bryant, 
from the pen of his intimate friend, General 
James Grant Wilson. This will be incorporat- 
ed in a“ Memorial Edition” of Mr. Bryant’s 
well-known “ Library of Poetry and Song.” 


A Spanish edition of extracts from Mr. 
®miles’s “ Self-Help ’’ has just been published 
in Spain by Mr. O’Ryan, a Spanish merchant. 
Turkey is the only country in Europe in which 
the book has not been translated, and in Asia 
there have appeared a Tamil and a Japanese 
edition. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly 
“ American Colleges: their Students and their 
Work,” by C. F. Thwing. Also “ Almost an 
Englishman,”’ a novel by a new author; “ The 
Ring of Amethyst,” a volume of poems, by 
Alice Wellington Rollins; and “The Exile,” 
a volume of poems, by Francis Fontaine. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early pub- 
lication ‘‘ American Colleges: their Students 
and their Work,’’ by C. F. Thwing. Also 
** Almost an Englisbman,’’a novel by a new 
author; “ The Rivg of Amethyst,” a volume of 
poems, by Alice Wellington Rollins; and “‘ The 
Exile,’ a volame of poems, by Francis Fon- 
taine. 

C. Kegan Paul & Co. have par issued an im- 
portant work, to which His Eminence, Cardinal 
Manning, has added a preface. It is translated 
and adapted from the French of M. Le Baron 
de Haulteville, by Henry Bellingham, and bears 
the title ‘‘Social Aspects of Catholiciam and 


Protestantism in their Civil Bearing upon Na- 
t ons.” 


The eighth volume of the Encyclopedia 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Britannica is nearly ready. Containing the 
bulk of the letter Eand making a commence- 
mertof F, it gives the greatest space to a 
series of articles on sabjects connected with 
England, Other important articles by able 
writers are Ethics, Evolution, WMectricity, 
Embryology, Ethnography, etc. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a pew 
novel, “Molly Bawn,’? by the anonymous 
author of “Phyllis.” A new translation is 
promised from Mrs. Wister—‘‘ Margarethe; 
or, Life Problems,’’ by E. Juncker. Part JIL of 
the “‘ Words of the New Church”—“ The New 
Church considered as the Crowning Cbhurch’’— 
is nearly ready, as is also ** Agnew’s Surgery.”’ 


A “New Plutarch,” to be edited by the Rev. 
W. J. Brodribb and Mr. Walter Besant and 
published by Masers. Marcus Ward & Co., is 
in preparation. The series will commence 
in October and will inelude Victor Em- 
mantel, Judas Maccabeus, tbe last Emperor 
of Constantinople, Coligny, Richelieu, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Richard Whittington, Hannibal, 
Harold Fairhair, Charlemagne, Haroun al 
Raschid, and others. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. promise imme- 
diately Bret Harte’s new book, “ Drift from 
Two Shores”; “ Greek Vignettes,” a record of 
travel, sights, and impressions during the 
summer of 1877 in Greece and Greek seas and 
islands, by Professor James Albert Harrison, 
of Lexington, Virginia; and two books by 
Judge Howe, of Indiana—one a thick octavo, on 
‘Political Economy,” the other a thio octa- 
vo, containing a dialogue on ‘‘ Monetary and 
Industrial Fallacies.” 

nen 
BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 
a Wy at F Story. By E. Lynn Lipton. 


N.Y.: D. Appleton & Go ., 02 
Gordon Baldwin. Philosopher’s ee or 





By Rudolph Lindon. - 16mo, pp. | 
Ss SE ES IG ccscece§ §— dcakccncnenscating 0% 
The Fisherman of Auge. = Rathore 8. 
omy x oid. lfmo, pp. 131. N. Y.: D. Apple. 
bane. Stbiginacnsen sess ° ands, “4Rbekecte< 0 20 
Ariadne. Novel. From the. Freace y at 
Henry dravinie. 1émv, pp. 
DRPREOOM TOO eres. ceresoe _ cocccessdgeseccoee $1 00 
The Epistle te the Hebrews ; with Notes, Crit- 
ica. — By yy" and b —e _ 
signed for bo stors and people. By 
Henry Cowles, . 12mo, pp. ye N. Y.: 
ES RR aE RE 
Masgerethe; or, Life Probleme. A Romance 
German of E. Juncker py Bre 
A. L. Wister. 12m». PP. 336. Phiiade phia: 
F< We MABPUMOTE DOI. .cdccccdese cioccecgsdess 150 


A Beautiful ae os By Leoo Brook. Large 
8vo, pp. 3: Harper & Bro........cccccs 010 
Chronicles of Sim Christienus and bis Man!- 
told and Wendre®us Adventures in the ia 
of Cosmos. From an Antique — 1 
etc., ee 12mo, pp. 110. New York 


ORO E EEE ee ames SEEROEE SEES EEE. © BEee ages 


The Champions of the Church. Their Crimes 
and Persecutions. By D. M. Bennett, fd. 
of Truth Seeker, ote. 8vo, pp. 1119. ‘New 
Oa, le POUERG .cosnnns..90stene-02 nenenes 

The ay Book of enasnsn for 1878. Edited 

Henry Kiddle, Sup’t of Pablic Schools 
- York, and Alex. Schem, Ass’t Sup’t. 
Bvo, pp. 16.1 New York: 8. Steiger. 

Eclectic Composition Book. Ruled for Compo- 
sitions. With hey for ee: punctua- 
tion, use of capital letters, etc. Pp. 32, letter 
size. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg S 
Co 


Gen Bathing: its Use on Abuse. By Ghiaiant 
Dura: M.D., Member Am. Med. A 
3 Timo, Pp. om New York: Albert Cons" 
well ..- 


Anthony Comstock. “His Career of Crueity ana 
Crime. A ch peer en * ‘Tne Champions of 
the Church ” yD. Bennett. 12mo, pp. 
110. New York: DM Bennett .........0. .. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE 


of the Best Society. 


BY MRS. H. 0. WARD. 


l2mo, Oloth extra, beveled boards, gilt top. $2. 

“ We commend it as a work which will help young 
men and young women, and stimulate them in their 
efiorts to lead worthy as well as conventionally 
correct lives.”—N. ¥, Evening Post. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For sale by all booksellers and sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Theological Tri-lemma : the threefold 
qocmten of ENDLESS MISERY, UNIVERSAL SALVA- 
N, or CONDITIONAL LMMORTALITY considered is 
the light of Reason, Nat =" and Revelation. By 
J. H. Perrinesnn,, M.A. A very interesting and 
popular work. 236 


What issaid of it. -* The clearest stat t 


Sunday-school Lessons in Luke 
begin July 1st. 


IN GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 


ON THE . 
GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


8vo. Iustrated. Price $1.50. 
Of a previous volume in this popular series the 
p> Lal a gee JOURNAL, edited by REV. DR. VIN- 
has : “For typographic finish. pictorial 
ph. Fg and iuseration. condensation, rich- 
~~ and werner we know nothing to equal it.” 


- DR 8. STORRS considers it ‘‘thorougbly 
vitallaen wits pe Ene mat and helpful force.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. §&. roanyats ~ 4 ha. A Publishers, 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


SEAFORTH. 


A Story. By FLORENCE Moqssounar. author of 
‘Tarown Tosenee ”  * Misunderstood,” etc. 
12mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 


KATE WEATHERS 5 


OR, SCATTERED BY THE TEMPEST. A Ne vel. By 
FRANK VAUGHAN. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A aot A of Society. By “* OUIDA,” author of “Strath- 
mo; gg —~ Flags,” “ Idalia,” etc. 12mo. 
Exes cloth. 


THE CLIFTON PICTURE. 


A Novel. By the yr of “The O Trump,” 

** Harwood,” ** The y Diamonds, ” s Flesh and 

Spirit,” ete: 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cov- 
er. 75 cents. 


*,* For sale by Bookaetene generally, or will be 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Pub- 
lishers. 


AX THONY COMSTOCK t file Career of Cruel- 








tyand Crime. A cha 

hampions of ee spare. “Brice, 

A copy of ite tRUTE 

order. D.M. SRENNEDT. aT 8th St., New Ycrk. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 

PUBLI ay | AND BOOKSELLERS, 
d 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars cent | to any address, on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 


tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
jan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NAT RE. A 7 ocnhy Teaeeenes Journal ef 8ci- 
ence. a year. ILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t.. New vam 


can 
67 Park Place N.Y. 
Pen of Wena Revi a 


“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,”’—Frank Las.ir. 
































MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
“When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


come above m hi 
New | “Whatty tacethey cennoteees = | NeW 


From their kiss and preseoce lying— 
Song! When the grass grows overmet. iSong 





An attractive melody, sympathetically degen 
the feeling of the poetry. 1s 8 already very popular 


Price, 35 cents, ‘endiaté. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.” 


By A. C. Gutterson. 


DEDICATION. 
wiped gepantontions which are atrivin 





oe 1 the edis 
In two acts and not beyond the reach of t 





[July 11, 1878. 


Massachueetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TOHTION 


ef Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, in the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humpbreys continues to prepare & 
young men as morning pupils for the peenglish pad 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys #nd he 
offer a qaist. . comfortable home, combined with siml- 
Jar soli a to six young Jactes who may de- 
sire Poms 4 in 


Mrs. prays jarge experience, both in the care 
of her own Paral 


y home and giving good 
sensi e, well-disposed girls. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the 
wants of each pupil; so that ladies who have made 
considerable progress in their studies and those 
who from illness or other causes are behind the aver- 

age standard of their ages can easily obtain the in- 
struction they — uire. 

In some of tne z spdios not a ng 4 


y- 

They are also allowed, with their parents’ on roval, 
to attend a moderate number of concerts and other 

refining recreations under Mrs. Humphreys's care, 
provided their duties are well performed. 

Terms are as moderate as the limitation of num- 
— = possible, For prggnectur ans and ‘neyo. 
a 


Next s session begins Sept. “oath, 1878, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and anotber in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 





peated in the next; that of the first being identical - 


with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamcunt 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and cti by the stird over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 
For information address | 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 








Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 


Provides Families. —: pees with Teach- 

ore of known caliber and character. Re 
ja able by ll seekin positions. 

rents School Hreveres es, ves Parents informa- 

tion of goed Schools. Circulars, with highest en- 

dorsements, for stamp. 


ermerhorn, A. M.. Sec’y, 
30 East idth St. (near University Pl.), New York. 
Temp'te Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA oe N.Y. 
All Departments are ona liberal scale. Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
raduating Course, .c uding Latin, "> ear. 


Send for PY KE be 3s ¥ Sout. Ith. 
- M., Principal. 


She yo Wesleyan Fomete College.— 
Res advant Lite: 


. Languages, 
Solence, Painting, Wood ood-carving. 
Rev. DAVID H. MOOR 











STREET SEMIN ARY, 


CHESTNUT 
The mh yen, Gridus Sueriine ate Bay School wil 
18th 


open . For circuia apply t to Ba, wa 
18S BONNEY and MISss DILLAY E, 1615 C 


MAPLEWOOD. MUSTO. KEMINARY, tc Sos 


aides course. The finest location on the ose 
necticut River. For catalogues acdress 
Pror, D. 8. BABCOCK. 


Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
°0 Engiand Conssevaso Music Rail, Bos- 











ton. 75 emin«nt Professors, 18,00) stu- stu. 
conte A ogy iat For circulars a 


¥, Poughkeepsie, N. 
RY fri" BARS BA ite, Une Prodsesten 
FOR yount Vata ier 3 f See INA Ye Co., N.Y. 
BENJAMIN W, DWIGHT. 


pray, = MILITARY. ACADEMY. 
Seod for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 














talent. The scene is laid in Jerusaiem. The inci- 


most Se and strikine argument in favor of 

tota) abstinence. ‘The music is replete with spnght- 
ly rom and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 

Single Gentes, $1. Circular, with fall par- 
ticalars, fre 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 8045 Broadway. N. Y 


EDUCATION. 


Collegiate and Commercial Institute. 
Genera) Russell’ ’s Schoo!, New Haven, Conn. a 
paratory to College, Scientific 
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wn Bh, Thorough physica! training by military 
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application. 





Bighiand Miliary Academy; Worcester Mass, BS 
fits cadets college, soanene scnool, and business. 
23d year Gosia Sept. il.C. B. METCALF, AM., Sup. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


Hf HT ANTONY #0001 Boar 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 


s of Celebrities Photogra hic Trans 
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e boo! 

dor and abi iKey"and er tbe scriptural] passages 
and arguments in favor of its position in a strong 
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Uni tis the most important book of the times, 
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Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents, 
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Religions Autelligence. 


THe great Pan-Anglican Synod met at 
Lambeth Palace July 2d, ninety bishops being 
preseot, o- liitle more than half ofethose en- 
titled to attend. After the communion serv- 
ice the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
chair, and opened the Synod witb an address, in 
which be urged the bishops to make the sub- 
ject of infidelity the chief topic of discussion. 
If the world is very much conceroed to know 
what is said and done at the Synod, it will have 
to exerci-e a greut deal of patience. The ses- 
sions are secret ; but faithful rep -rts are made 
of the proc ed.ngs, with the view of publisbing 
them,sometime. The firstand only other con- 
ference of the kind was held in 1867, and its 
debates have been kept secret until now, 
Those who waut to read them now—eleven 
years oll, as tney are—can do eo by getting The 
Guardian. If any of the addresses or discus- 
sions can have any ioterest for anybody now, 
they must have been of very great value in 
1£67, It is a notable fact that the majority of 
the bishops who took part in the first council 
are now dead. Archdeacon Fogg makes an 
elaborate argument in The Guardian in favor 
of completing the ecclesiastical organization 
of the Anglican body, by making the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Patriarch. It is inter- 
esting to know that, while due attention 

will be given by the Synod to the 
weightier matters which press upon it, 
that smaller affair kuown as the Cummins 
movement will come up for treatment. Io the 
meantime, the investigation as to the validity 
of the Episcopal title of the bi-hops of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church has been zealoue- 
y pushed. A frank correspondent of The 
Church Times writes to retract a former asser- 
tion that Bishop Gregg had no better title to 
the episcopacy than the writer himself, and to 
say that he has satisfied himself tbat the said 
title is a perfect one. Toe Dean of Canterbury 

who with Bishop Cammins and others partook 
of the mixed communion in New York, which 
led to the schism, writes tothe papers to say 
that Bishop Cummins’s secession met witb his 
disapproval, ‘however much it might be ex- 
cused by tie outturst of violence which fol- 
lowed upon their partaking of the holy com- 
muniov, in common with Christiavs of many 
dexominations, at a Presbyterian churcb.’’ He 
adds tnoat “to make a new scbism was not tbe 
way to heal this rancor, but rather the con 

trary; and my advice to the members of this 
Ref..rm7d Courch would be to stay quietly and 
humbly in the Courch of England ani en- 
deavor to attain in it to as higa a standard as 
possible of holy living.’ 


+s-Tbe Methodist Church of France has 
held its 23th Conference at N mes. It was com- 
posed of seventeen mivisters, who had littie 
that is enc uraging to report. Their salaries, 
which are maie as small as pos ible, were in 
arrears by $1,200 or more, and the funds under 
the control vf the Conference were drawn upon 
to supply the deficiency. Nearly $3,000 was 
also needed to replenish the furni'ure in the 
parsonage:. The Conference had the choice of 
two alterna ives—either to reduce the salaries of 
the ministers from $500 tu $400 or reduce their 
number; but it was pot able tochoose. Toe 
Rev. Wm. Gibson, who bas been appointed 
superintendeut of the mission hy the Wesley- 
an Missionary Society, was receiv: d, ard un- 
folded his plans for brioging back prosperity 
to the mission. ‘ 


.++-The Rev. ©. H. A. Dall, writing from 
India to the Christian Register of the schism 
in the Brabmo S80maj, which we announced 
some time ag, says: 

“T thiuk full balf cf the churches—one bun- 
dred and tweaty or one hundred and forty— 
that for years have jooked to tim as tueir 
leader bave Jeft or are leaving him. Mean- 
time, there is little fear that the Charchb, asa 
whole, will be harmed by tue shock.”’ 





...The English Wesleyans report tbis year 
380,874 commuvicants; a decrease of 1,415. The 
decrea:e is said to be apparent, not real. It is 
explained that the depression of business has 
caused much moving about, in consequence of 
which many members have been left out of the 
statistical reports. 


...» The Primitive Methodist Conference of 
England, which meetsin Manchester this year, 
reports 174.473 members, 1,122 ministers, and 
358,358 Sunday-school scholars. The increase 
of members is 1,473. In Canada there are be- 
sides 8,174 members, making the total 182,647. 


--..The Southern Methodist bishops are al- 
lowed a salary of $3,000 each, which includes 
house-rent and traveling expenses. They are 
just this much worse off than the Northern 
bishops as regards remuneration. 


...-The Irish Presbyterian Church reports the 
largest income ever before received —$774,7€5. 
This is almost twice as much as was received 
in 1865. The Church has 79,157 families io its 
eongregations. 


..-.The English Chureh Union has held its 


ninete« nth anniversary. An increase of mem- 
bers wasrepor ed. Resolutions were adopted 
expreseing sympathy with those who have 
been prosecuted for ritualistic practices. 


«+..Tbe second General Conference of the 
Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
been beld at Sydney. Four annual confer- 
ences were represented by 91 delegates. 


....Bishop Bowman and Chancellor Haven, 
of Syracuse University, represent the Method- 
ist Episcop4l Church at the coming session of 
the British Wesleyan Conference. 





DR. PRICE’S Unique Perfume: surpass in exquisite 
sweetness, durabiity, and natural flowery tr+esh- 
ness any perfumes og in this or any other coun- 
. Proven by a trial 


Blindly Groping 

for some medicina alcoholic resuscitant of physical 
energy which should take the place of the heady and 
frequently adulterated stimulants of commerce, the 
medic:l practitioners of a quarter of a century ago 
were electrifi d on first observing the reviving ef- 
fects upon the system of a tonic then recently intro- 
duced, but which has since become the most popular 
medicine sold on this continent—viz., Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters. Their astonishment and admira- 
tion were increased when experience further dis- 
closed that this botanic remedy effected results 
which the mineral drugs of the paarmac peoeia often 
utterly failes to produce-among others. the perma- 
nent restoration of vigur, the removal of digestive, 
secretive, and evacuative irre; preesice. and the 
eradication and prevention 0: priodic fevers. 
Speedy recognition of the merits of tne Bitvers by 
unprejudic-d and enliehtened physicians naturally 
followed this revelation of mecical facts, which have 
=— received such frequent and positive confirma- 

OL. 


FREE, FREE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
madeif Dr ‘TOBIAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rh ge a ES 





SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD’S SONG RESTORER. 
This preparation will in every case restore te their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from 
the-effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breed- 
ing birds and their young itis invaluable. Price 25c. 
per Box. Sent by mail, postage paid. 
F. E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St.. N. Y. 
Postage stam »s accepted. Mention this paper. 


WARREN’S 


SULPHUR AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


These baths are the best and cheapest in the city. 


1228 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Between 334 and th Streets. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible a prepared bv Starr H 
bler & Co., Wholesale uggists, is used b jaan 
tics with great success in every case sk your 
Gruggists for it, or send to the Ger eral Depot, 36 
Vesey st., New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent 
Post free on application. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ord nary water. This solution possesses all 
the heaita-giving qualities ani tonie virtues of 
na ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
tm vurities of the surf. For sale ond its gener- 
ally. A. J. DITMAN, 

Rreadwavand Garciavy *t., VV 


 PLANOS, ORGANS. ETO 
HIGHEST HONORS 
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CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 
THE 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
ins SSST MSTRUMENTS. 
udgee in gr Report. from whics the foulowing 
“the - SHONINGER ctapacs COS oxhivit 
possi ty Ot vel and 
pleasing om 




















3 Bells, 8, 
ects. coutaining many [ype He: prove- 
menvs, will starid ‘onge™ in or or dam, climate, less 
liable to get out of ord r, all the boards being made 
three-ply. pay together soitis im ossil sible for them io 
e.uners nK, swe or $3 - 
GANS AWARDED THIS R 
we are 50.00: of our Instruments in this ana 
e Kuropea" countries in use, #nd . hey are so made 
that tney yomilh keep in t ne and stand any c imate 
Tney contain a magnificent Chime o: Bells tuned in 
rf ct harm ny with the Keeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Mu-ic Rack when turned forwsrda, 
will make a splendid writing cesk. with our Book 
Cio and Swingiog Bamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine =tao] boxed free with each Orzan, makes the 
*HONINGER OR rp i the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 


rent BLISHED 1859, 


repured to appoint a few new Agente. 
A liberal discount to the Clergy, 


arge class of 8 ata Purchasers, bovine & com: em’ 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 


81 and 83 Sotumbia Heights, 


Brootlyn Y. 
ram and Roman Baths. ‘Blevart rooms with 
+rmmanent gusts, at moderate rates. 


1 Tanstent, 1.50 to 


$3.'.0 per d ay 
CHAs HEPAR»,MD. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June (5th to October Ist 
ACCOMMODATES 1,500 GUESTS. 


TOMPKINS, 





GAGE & Co. 
LELAND’S 


OCEAN HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH. 
Leading Seaside Rerort of America. 


Opens June 15th, 1878. 

Accommodations fr 1,000 Guests; 
Ucean View Rooms. 

Rates $3, $2 50. and $4 per day. ace rding 


to location and desi-ability of Rooms. mspe- 
cial rates for permanent guests. 


Address or apply to 
CHAS. & WARREN LELAND. Jr., 
OCEAN HOTEL, Long Bracch. 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 

Great reduction ‘n fare! Through —_ $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient board $3 perd Sea 
breezes with ut sea-sickness. Those fflicted with 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand ague can 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. T: ke 


Provrirtors 





400 





South, wel 1, or yates ferries for yuo Ave., 
8.50 A.M. and 3.50 P M.; —— 3 Slip. -M. and4 
P. M.3 sith Street. $1 Te ye and 4. ae a ee L rong 


Island OE connecting with es for Babvion an 
Fire [sland D S 8.SAMWIS. Prop’r. 


RVING HOUSE, New York, Broudway and 
Twelfth St. - 


meekly. 
Proprietor. a eewerds store and Union Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SOW, Pregrietars. 
ND SEASON OF THE 


ADELPHI! HOTEL, 


SARS TOGA Frames 
W. H. MCcCAFFREY, 


A First-class House, Bieqanciy Furnished, 


peo all the 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


Richards ee, 


BURY PARE, 
Just put” mt furn 


we: rom the Beach. 











oN. Y. 
Proprietor. 








Bath-houses pad mr to 
saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
Fost stecs table. Transient ana weekly .boarders 
canpot do better than address 
Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asburv Park, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. ih PLACE AND 161H STREBT NEAR 
UARE AND BROA DWAY, 
Dw ant USON, Proprietor. 
Late of Tavlor & Gilson. f the St, Dons. 
Changed to the Americas Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 


TRAVEL 


CHEAPEST EX’ URSION TO PARIS 


ever offered by COOK,SON & JENKINS. 

The CITY OF CHESTER, of the Inman line, 
has been engage for a party of ladies and gentle- 
men tora saort vacation triv to Paris and b ck. 
Tooccupy ouly 31 davs and to cost only 8209, 
for best sccommodations of steamer. first-class 
ps hy . fist o'ass nN tels, carriage driv +s in Paris, 


Ver-silles. Twelve days in Eurdpe, nine- 
teen anys on tae ocean for 


TWO HUSDRED DOLLARS. 











Tickets are good to ovum fora y-a 
Special facilities for extensi:.n of tour to Italy or 
Switzerland at small »doitional expense 
Thoug nu arle fifty lad'es and gentlemen are 
booked, we have good berths for eeverai more. 
For part‘cula®s apply to 
CONK, SON & JENKINS, 


261 BROADWAY, New Yok 
THE GREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newprt and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line ore bao poe, handsomest, and most costly 
steamer: in Steamers lerve New Yi rk 
daily Gundare June 234 to Sept. 8th, ine.) at5:15 P.M , 
from Pier 2 ‘North River, foot of Murray ~tree'. 
Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. daily (Sun- 
days as aoove, at 7 P.M.). No line can offer the 
dati pr ea by this favorite route. 








Teachers, Churches, 


and lacgse, 
Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 1233 Chestnut St., New Haven. Coun. 


Onlv 49 Miles of Rail. 


st_amers and atall the Pont #l hotels and ticket 
offices in New York; at3 tate House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. a on board each 





IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send ove to any address on 
ten days’ t ial, and refund freight if aes purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 


PRICE S70. visccs’trom tne rectory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


—— HOTELS. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 











Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR; Proprietor. 





every evening. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Ger. Pass. Agent 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R.. footof King St. 
NEVADA................ Tuesday, July 16th, at 6 A.M. 
WYOMING..... sesceseecesTUCEORY, July 23d, at 11 Am: 
CITY OF NEW YORK..Tuesday. July 30th, at 5 p.m. 
MONTANA........... Tuesday, August 6th, at 11 a:M: 
CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), $60 to 
$80; INTERMEDIATE, $40; STEERAGR, $26. 








OFFICES No. 29 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAMS & GUION. 





THE REASON WHY 


Der 'S PANTS 2 
ID i FvALIDS 


HAS BECOME 


THE 


STANDARD PREPARATION 


in tnis and other countries may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 


Ist. It is a Thoroughly Cooked 
Food, 


prepared under the careful management of an ex- 
perienced English chemist, upon the best improved 
scientific principles, thereby producing the most 
perfectly healthy and easily assimilated food for the 
infant and growing chi'd. 


2d. It is Highly Nutritious, 


and, while suited, when taken according to direc. 
tions, by the most feeble infant, is also fitted to 
build uo the impaired life of the invalid ina man. 
ner obtained by no other preparation. Its palatabil 
ity has made it the favorite diet inthe nursery and 
sick-room. 


3d. Its Guaranteed Purity, 


which will insure robust health and firm bone and 
muscle. 












RIDCE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


was announced by a Special Committee of the 
House of Commons (having been placed before 
them, in common with a large number of advertised 
foods) first in rauk and absolutely free from all 
deleterious substances. 


Dr. Beebe, of Chicago, says in the August number 
ot American Homeopathist: “I have been using 
EXCLUSIVELY 


AS 
INF vat IDS 


for five years or more, and have the most unbounded 
faith init asa Diet for Infants, and can say (when 
given according to my specia! direction) it bes never 
failed, or failed to AGREE.” He adds: “I bave 
never lost a child witb any form of Diarrhea or 
Cholera Infantum,” and has no desire to experiment 
with any other preparation. 


YIDGES wy 





F00D."”: 


RIDCE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


is in use in many of the largest Hospitals and Dis 
pensaries ot the country, and there is no doubt but 
that ite use has saved many a child for whom 
Nature has not provided sufficient in quality or 


RIDCE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


can be used to supplement the defect of insufficient 
orimoroper nourishm nt. and atthe critical period 
of the infant’s life a strong, healthy child be the 
result. 


The subject of Food is one of great importance to 
paren‘s, and a wother bas vot fu'filled all the duties 
of maternity until she has investigated the virtues 
of Ridge’s Food. 





FANTS 
FOOD.” NAVAL ID 


35c., 65c., $1.25, and $1.75. 


IDG in 





Save Money and buy the Ne. 
4, or largest size. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


WOOLRICH & 60. 
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NOTICES. 


§@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 3787. 

&@~ All communications for the Commercial De- 
Partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

7” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated bythe name and address of 
the writer; not rily for pub but asa 
guaranty of gocd faith. 

t#" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. ® 

¢@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil] not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














New York, July tlth, 1878. 
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PATRIOTISM, WISDOM, AND FAITH. 


Ir would seem as if the custom of cel- 
ebrating the birthday of American Inde- 
pendence by great public meetings, at 
which wise men and good shal) teach the 
lessons to the people which patriots will 
ever be glad to learn, were passing away. 
It shall not pass away with our consent, 
In every county in every state, in some 
pleasant grove, would we have the people 
gather, men and women and little ones, on 
Independence Day, even as of old the peo- 
ple of God gathered in annual Passover at 
Jerusalem to celebrate their national de- 
liverance, that they may refresh their love 
of country by rehearsing the old story of 
heroism, and may nourish the virtues which 
made our fathers worthy to secure their 
freedom, aud which, we hope, will ever 
make their descendants worthy to be free. 

The press of this city on the morning af- 
ter the Fourth, we are sorry say, had hard- 
ly any other celebration to report besides 
that in Woodstock, Conn. If our people 
elsewhere did so little to celebrate the day 
as we think it ought to be celebrated, per- 
haps we cannot do better than to report, as 
we do this week in full, the speeches ef the 
day there. ‘They were of such a miscella- 
neous character, addressed to the old and 
the young, the statesman and the moralist, 
that they will meet the wants of every 
class of our readers. 

Of all the addresses, taat of Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch, our late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, occupied the first rank in its position 
on the programme and in the weight and 
importance of the subject discussed. One 
cannot speak in terms of too high admira- 
tion of the spirit, the intelligence, and the 
wisdom of that address. We commend it 
to all our readers and shall make it the 
basis of more extended discussion. One 
sentence we call attention to—thatin which 
Mr. MeCulloch says: ‘‘If there is any sci- 
ence in the world that needs to be baptized 
with the spirit of the Gospel, it is Political 
Economy.” He was speaking of the vast 
change pow being made by machinery in 
the condition of the laboring classes, and 
the danger that machinery would drive 
them out of employment. We wish to cal] 

particular attention to this portion of the 
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address, as it anticipates a danger which 
the Reform Labor Party has been quick to 
see. We suspect that, when the end comes 
in the perfection of machinery, it will be 
found that a large proportion of those who 
under our system hitherto have been en- 
gaged in mechanical work will be driven 
to be small holders and cultivators of land, 
as in France, and that tarming will become 
more, rather than less honorable. 

This suggests that attractive subject of 
village improvements, which occupied Pro- 
fessor B.G. Northrop. It was a very ap- 
propriate topic to discuss in Roseland 
Park, itself an example of what was de- 
sired. The address was healthful and 
sound. 

Some of the audience declared that Neal 
Dow’s address on the Liquor Traffic was 
the best speech ever listened to in the town 
of Woodstock. We are glad to print it. 
We hope it will make the basis of a thou- 
sand sermons and temperance addresses all 
over the country. We would like to have 
the whole country know what have been 
the actual fruits of liquor legislation in 
Maine. Think of a state in which there 
are no drunkards, except in the border 
towns; no wives and children ragged, hun- 
gry, and abused, because their natural 
protector spends his money for drink; a 
state whose people spend no money for 
liquors in acountry which in twenty years 
spends on alcohol the entire amount of the 
national wealth! 

Dr. R. W. Clark’s address on the Prog- 
ress of the Sunday-school was a very 
thoughtful and inspiring one and was re- 
ceived with much favor. No one was 
looked for with more curiosity, listened to 
with more favor than the old Pathfinder, 
Fremont. It was easy to see that he still 
holds the hearts of those who followed his 
banner more than twenty years ago, and 
he and “‘ Jessie” were heroes of the day. 
The poem by Edward R. Johnes was deliv- 
ered with excellent effect and pleased 
the people much. The letters of Mr. Gar- 
rison and Bishop Gilbert Haven were cast 
ina similar mold, and betrayed an eager 
desire that the freedmen of the South should 
not be given up to the will of their ene- 
mies, which struck many an answering 
chord. A similar sentiment in Mr. McCul- 
loch’s address called out warm applause. 
We only need to add that Hon. Gilbert W. 
Phillips presided with ability and dignity 
and made an excellent address; that the 
day was perfect, and the thousands of 
people, old and young, from near and 
far, seemed thoroughly happy; and that the 
reception given to the speakers at Putnam 
was enthusiastic. 

We say: What Woodstock bas done for 
the region about it let other towns also do. 
Let us have once more the universal custom 
of speech and song and verse, in honor of 
thedead and instructive of the living. Thus 
more than with flags and powder would 
we celebrate Independence Day. 





“SPIRITUALLY HUNGRY.” 


We often hear such remarks as the fol- 
lowing. This time we take them from a 
religious contemporary in Chicago: 

‘Religion is an attractive thing. The 
Gospel is a fascinating system of- truth. 
People are spiritually hungry. There must 
be a way of bringing the table and the ap- 
petite together.” 

This is not the philosophy of the empty 
pews in our cities and large towns, The 
people are*not spiritually hungry, and that 
is the great trouble. They are utterly in- 
different and godless. They do not want 
the Gospel, they do not care anything about 
it, for they do not believeinit. Said an in- 
telligent young business man of New York 
to us, within a few days: ‘‘I know a great 
many young men in business here, in New 
York and Brooklyn; but I do not knowa 
single one among all my associutes that be- 
lieves in the Christian religion, or that 
ever goes to church, except it be for the 
purpose of pleasing some ladies of his 
family or acquaintance.” Here is the 
great difficulty in reaching our non- 


churchgoing people. It is not that they 
are hungry and are driven away from the 
feast by the manners of the preachers, or 
the burdens of the churches, or the social 
style of the worshipers, or the coldness or 
hardness or narrowness of Christians. Itis 
that they do not believe Christianity to be 





true. This is notoriously the fact with 
our German and French population. It is 
true of our young men of American birth 
in our cities to an extent which would 
surprise the good and staid churchgoing 
people, and even the women who associate 
with them, or the ministers of the churches 
which they think it would be a waste of 
time to attend. 

We do not care to stop now to explain 
how this condition of things bas been 
reached. The herd of believers or unbe- 
lievers simply adopt the belief of those men 
of more commanding influence and posi- 
tion whose lead they follow. The num- 
ber of strong thinking men who reject 
Christianity is enough to account for the 
current; and with them it may be scientific 
investigations, or a disapproval of what 
they regard as the temper of Christianity, 
or their own lack of sympathy with its 
principles, that controls them. Whatever 
the cause, they abound, and their disciples 
are extremely numerous. The problem 
for us is not, How shall we bring hungry 
men to the table? But, How shall we con- 
vince skeptics? 

Our people herd together by classes, as 
they are segregated by their tastes. Our 
young friend did not know a single young 
man that was not a skeptic. But the 
young member of Dr. Hall’s or Dr. Tay- 
lor’s church and of the Christian Associa- 
tion hardly knows a skeptic. They are not 
in our churches, for the preaching does 
not uttract them. It is a fault of our 
preaching that it is adapted too much for 
those only who have, reasoningly or unrea- 
soningly, accepted the Christian faith. It 
does not appeal to and it does not enlighten 
those who disbelieve in our religion. We 
would have more preaching which will 
make it clear to hard common sense why 
we believe in a God, why ina revelation, 
why in a future life, why it is reasonable 
that God should provide for the redemp- 
tion of man, why and how the Bible does 
not and cannot be made to contradict the 
teachings of Nature. In short, a very great 
lack of our pulpit is that of doctrinal 
preaching which sball commend itself to 
intelligent men who are not predisposed to 
be Christians and who are nota bit hun- 
gry for the Gospel. 

———EE 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE CAUCUS 





Tae essential point involved in the con- 
test between Mr. Alexander H. Stephens 
and those Democratic Bourbons who are 
determined that he shall not be re-elected 
to Congess refers to his refusal to disre- 
gard his own judgment, and bow passively 
to the dictation of a party caucus in rela- 
tion to the Potter investigation. Mr. 
Stephens is guilty of this offense—if offense 
it be; and he makes no disguise of it, as he 
offers no apology for it. He was of the 
opinion that the Potter resolution ought to 
contain a distinct disclaimer of any inten- 
tion to make an attack upon the title of 
President Hayes to his office, and that it 
ought, in fairness and justice, to be so 
widened in its scope as to embrace all 
frauds that may have been perpetrated at 
the last Presidential election, without 
reference to their party relations. The 
Democratic caucus decreed otherwise, and 
Mr. Stephens declined to make its decision 
the rule of his action as a member of Con- 
gress. In a word, he ventured to defy the 
authority of the caucus and he still defies 
it. He said, in his recent speech at Aupus- 
ta, Ga.: “The idea that a caucus was to 
control his vote he never would entertain: 
A caucus was merely forconsultation. To 
bind its members by a rope and force them 
to vote as the caucus dictated was the 
worst sort of Jacobinism.” 

No one pretends to charge Mr. Stephens 
with having abandoned the general princi- 
ples of the Democratic party and gone 
over to the Republicans. He is still a 
Democrat and always means to be. He 
believes in the principles of the party and 
wtends to support them. But he does not 
believe that, when aspecitic measure comes 
before Congress for consideration and deter 
mination, the member of any party should 
consent to become a mere piece of putty, and 
speak and vote, irrespectively of his own 
judgmeot, asa party caucus may have pre- 
viously decreed that he shall speak and 
vote. He has no objection to a caucus for 
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the purpose of consultation among those 
who hold the same political principles; but 
when it assumes to be a dictator and claims 
the right to bind the conscience and 
action of every member of the party, then 
he denies the right absolutely, and proposes 
to act according to his own judgment, and 
take the consequences. 

The position in this respect assumed by 
Mr,, Stephens, in connection with the effort 
of certain blustering and bawling Geor- 
gians politically to destroy him on account 
of the position, makes him just now the 
embodiment of a very important priaciple. 
The question raised by it is whether a mem- 
ber of Congress or of a state legislature, 
acting in his official capacity and under the 
solemnities of an oath, must consider him- 
self bound in all cases to adopt and sup- 
port the policy determined upon by the 
majority ina party caucus. Is the judg- 
ment of the individual members of a party 
to be thus placed in the state of absolute 
subjection and subserviency to the will of 
the majority of the same party? Is the 
individu.l the mere passive tool of such a 
majority, with ng right of opposition to its 
will, when a caucus has declared it? To 
ask these questions is to answer them, in 
the judgment of every man who has com- 
mon sense and is not a blind and heated 
partisan zealot. Nothing could well be 
more intolerable than the caucus system; 
and scarcely nothing more fatal to wise 
and sound legislation, provided it were the 
settled rule of the system that all the meas- 
ures thus concocted must be carried 
through in the halls of legislation by the 
mere force of party allegiance. The sys- 
tem, upon this construction, is an abom- 
inable tyranny sought to be exercised over 
the individual judgment, and the oftener 
it is resisted the better for the general in- 
terests of the country. It would make the 
caucus practically the legislating body 
whenever it happened to represent the 
party in power. 

Mr. Stephens has our hearty sympathy in 
this contest—not only because he was right 
in the specific issue which he made with the 
Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but quite as much because hehad 
the independence and courage to follow his 
own judgment, against the attempted dic- 
tation of a party caucus. He stands to- 
day before his constituents in Georgia and 
before the whole country as the represent- 
ative of a sound principle; and it would 
not be very creditable to the former were 
they to con:ent to his rejection, in order to 
gratify the anger of .partisan cxtremists. 
He has nothing to repent of and does not 
propose to repent; nor does he propose to 
be read out of his own party as an apos- 
tate. The best way to rebuke his enemies 
and teach a useful lesson to the whole 
country is to renominate and re-elect 
Alexander H. Stephens. 





AN UNSATISFACTORY DELIVER- 
-ANCE. 


Ir is sometimes true that what ecclesias- 
tical assemblies reject, and their manner of 
rejecting it, are of more significance than 
what they accept. The Southern Method- 
ist General Conference, which was held 
last May, is an example of this. In no ac- 
tion that body could take could Northern 
Christians be more interested than its deliv- 
erance respecting the colored people. There 
is an increasing anxiety to see whether the 
Southern Churches are beginning to appre- 
hend their’ true relations and duties to the 
Freedman, and it is not without a sense of 
disappointment that we read and compare 
what the Atlanta Conference actually gave 
out and what the committee recommended 
it to say. What the Conference did say was 
that the Southern Methodist Church has, 
from the first, been thoroughly alive to the 
moral and religious welfare of the Negroes, 
and whatever is praiseworthy in their con- 
duct in the ordeal through which they 
have passed, whatever is gratifying io their 
present condition, and whatever is hope- 
ful in their future prospect should be 
credited more largely to the Methodist 
Church, South, than any other agency. It 
further said that political changes. had 

wrought no change in the heart of the 
Church, which is still ready to work for 
the salvation of the Negro ‘to the full 
measure of its ability and opportunity,” 
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and concluded with a resolution asking 
sympatby and aid for the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, its offspring. 

Words are only words, after all; but we 
wish the Conference could have brought 
itself to accept the more modest and valu- 
able words reported by the Committee. 
The sentences which were rejected were 
far more worthy of a great religious body; 
and the Conference, in rejecting them, has 
shown how strong the old prejudices are 
still rooted in the Church, and how little 
is the co-operation which Northern 
churches have to expect from it in educat- 
ing and elevating the Negro. The re- 
jected sentences, which should have formed 
the chief part of the report, affirmed that 
the ‘‘education of the colored people is both 
a religious duty and a religious necessity.” 
Tuey have the right of suffrage, and neither 
the wish nor the power exists to take it 
from them. ‘‘ Our one concern,” we read, 
‘*in the matter is that this privilege may 
be exercised intelligently and beneficially 
to the body politic. Therefore, as Chris- 
tian citizens, we rejoice in the fact that con- 
siderable progress has been made in provid- 
ing the means of education for the colored 
race in the Southern States.” 

The fact that the interests of the white 
race are linked with those of the ex-slave 
is recogaized, and education of the latter 
is advocated, as a protection against the 
schemes of political adventurers, who 
would sow seeds of discord between both. 
The whole closes with the declara- 
tion ‘‘that the education of the enfran- 
chised colored people of the South is de- 
manded alike by Christian duty and en- 
lightened patriotism.” If the Church, 
South, recognizes Negro suffrage as an 
accomplished and irrevocable act, and the 
Negro himself as a human being, and, 
therefore, to be educated, it ought, surely, 
make no difficulty in making these words 
itsown. Dr. Summers declares it to have 
been «a most unsatisfactory conference. 
We may hope that its deliverance an the 
Freedmen was the most unsatisfactory of 
all its acts and utterances to the vast ma- 
jority of the Caurch. 





THE TRIALS OF A STATE CHURCH. 


Dr. E. DE PREssENSE describes the in- 
creasing perplexity of the French minister 
of public worship, M. Bardoux, over the 
claims of the rival parties in the Reformed 
Church, in a very effective way. New 
elements are coming into the problem, 
making it more and more difficult of solu- 
tion and udding to the chances that-it will 
be postponed from time to time, till a new 
minister comes in, who,of course, will have 
the right to plead for a year or so to permit 
him to become acquainted with the matters 
atissue. M. Bardoux appears almost in the 
light of a persecuted official. A man of 
liberal sentiments inthe right sense, he de- 
sires to do what is just to both parties, and 
in his attitude of impartiality finds him- 
self swayed first to the one side, then to 
the other. Today the Orthodox party 
presents its casein such a light and with so 
much force that the minister is inclined to 


accede to its demands at once; but 
to-morrow the Liberals come, and 
succeed equally well in convincing 


him that the contemplated action will 
do them great injustice. Thus _per- 
plexed, his only refuge is in delay; but 
time in this case has no healing powers. 
How simple a solution seems to us on this 
side the Atlantic! The Gordian knot can- 
not be untied; but it can be cut, and the 
moment.that it is cut the struggling parties 
will be free from each other and free from 
a hurtful bondage—the connection with 
the state. So long as they draw upon the 
treasury of the state,so long must they 
submit to state control. 

In the latest phase of the question the 
Liberals appear to have the advantage, 
gained im this indirect way: Owing to the 
loss of the Rhine provinces to France, the 
Lutheran Courch was deprived of a very 
considerable part of its adherents, and a 
Teorganization on the plan of the Reformed 
Church was deemed necessary. It had 
formerly been governed by a directory, in 
which representatives of the Church and 
of the state sat side by side. The Luther- 
ans drew up the constitution they wished, 
and obtained the consent of the minister 
to present it to the Senate for ratification 
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asawhole. But in the commission which 
the Senate appointed to consider it were 
several friends of the Liberals of the Re- 
formed Church, who reasoned that if the 
constitution was summarily approved it 
would open the way to the approval of 
everything the synod of the Reformed 
Church might adopt to the detriment of 
the Liberals. It was decided, therefore, 
that it must be examined and voted upon 
article by article, and this plan the Luther- 
ans have accepted with regret. This, how- 
ever, has roused the Orthodox party in the 
Reformed Church, who have made ener- 
getic protests against what th@y regard as 
an unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the Lutheran Church, creating a 
precedent for an infringement of the rights 
of the Reformed Church. Some modifica- 
tions of the constitution have been pro- 
posed by the commission and accepted by 
the Lutherans, and the Orthodox party 
saw that they must make a determined 
fight in the Senate, or be beaten 
on. what they regarded as an im- 
portant point. It would have been 
natural for them to have selected some 
of their own number in the Senate— 
Baron de Chadband Latour, for example— 
to conduct their case for them; but they 
did nothing of the sort, but proceeded to 
the very unusual and suspicious resource 
of an alliance with the Ultramontanes. 
They suceeded in their negotiations, and 
Count de Richemont, representative of the 
Ultramontane Bishop of Orleans, appeared 
2s their spokesman, and demanded that the 
discussion, which involved such important 
matters, should be deferred until next fall. 
It is probable that this motion will prevail. 
Meantime the position in which the Ortho- 
dox party is placed is not a pleasant one. 
It is the device of the cunning and unscru- 
pulous politician which it has adopted, and 
not the honest, straightforward policy of 
men representing a Christian church. Un- 
happy Reformed Church of France! 





THE FUTURE OF LABOR. 


Mr. McCuutocn’s masterly address at 
Woodstock treats on two topics, on one of 
which—the financial situation of our coun- 
try—he speaks as a master, and on which 
we shall have something further to say. 
On the other topic—that of the revolution 
of business by machinery—he speaks rather 
as an inquirer, suggesting the thoughts 
which come to athoughtful and shrewd 
observer, and anticipating the dangers 
which must ensue while labor is adapting 
itself to the changed conditions of produc- 
tion. 

It has for some years been regarded 
almost as an axiom with social economists 
that, while machinery might temporarily 
throw multitudes out of employment, it 
would in the end only change their 
form of labor. The  spinning-jenny 
may take employment from thousands of 
hand-spinners; but it will provide, in the 
end, work for twice as many hands in the 
mills. The locomotive may steal away the 
labor of a thousand teamsters; but it will 
provide labor for two thousand brakemen 
and laborers. To a certain extent this is 
true; but Mr. McCulloch raises the ques- 
tion whether there is not at last a limit 
to this law. The time comes when the 
capacity of machinery to produce is ahead 
of the capacity to consume. We seem to 
be in this condition at present, and many 
thousands of producers will have to be 
thrown out of employment; and the ques- 
tion arises: Whatshall they do? Mr. Mc- 
Culloch says, very forcibly : 

‘*Steam and machinery are taking ‘the 
place of hands to nearly the same extent in 
the agricultural «s it isin ‘he manufactur- 
ing aistricts. Dr. Gwyn, of California, 
cultivates bis thirty-six thousand acres in 
wheat almost eutirely by machinery. The 
heading, threshing, wionowing, bagging 
are all done with the use of less hands than 
were formerly required 'n planting or sow- 
ing and securing the crop of a quarter sec- 
tion. What Dr. Gwyn is doing in Culi- 
fornia is beiag done on a smaller scale in 
all the agricultural states. Machinery cul- 
tivates land, as steam drives the locomo- 
tive, the snip, or the wheels of the factory. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the labor- 
ing man looks upon labor-saving ma- 
chinery and implements as his enemies ; 
and it is by no means certain that they are 
not. Looking at the labor qnestion as 
humanitarians regard it, it 1s, indeed, 
questionable that labor-saving machinery 
is not working against the security of s0- 








ciety and the welfare of the race. Politi- 
cal economists do not take this view of it. 
They care nothing for instrumentalities. 
They look only to results, and to results in 
a particular direction—the increase of the 
national wealth—as if the greatness of a 
nation consisted in its wealth alone, and 
not in the’ character and condition of its 
people. 

But it is said that machinery bas made 
England rich, great, and populous. Ma- 
chinery has there been the friend and ally 
of labor. Why may not the same be the 
case here and the world over? Mr. McCul- 
loch answers this question: 

‘When labor-saving machinery was first 
set in motion in England she was just start- 
ing as a manufacturing nation; but so 
rapidly did she move in this direction that 
she soon became the workshop of the world. 
For thirty years she bad a monopoly in 
nanufacturing. The raw material from the 
ends of the earth was sent to her, to be 
made up ard returned in the finished fa- 
bric. During this period her gains were 
enormous, and the demands for labor kept 
pace with the demands for the products of 
her factories and shops. This is no longer 
the case. She has now rivals in the United 
States, on the Continent, in her colonies; 
and the condition of her laboring classes 
would be deplorable were it not for the 
stream of emigration constantly flowing out 
from her iato other lands and the far-sight- 
edness of her government in aiding the en- 
terprise which pushes her trade and com- 
merce into every part of the world which 
is open to her ships.” 

What must we expect, then? What shall 
we do? Shall wejoin a league of labor 
against machinery and destroy it? Not at 
all. You cannot destroy machinery. It 
will and must exist and increase, and every 
labor-saving contrivance will be sure to be 
adopted and used, no matter what may beits 
effect on labor. But we insist that it cannot 
hurt some kinds of labor. The labor which is 
at the foundation of all wealth is beyond a} 
possibility of injury from machinery. We 
declare machinery can never starve the 
Jarmer. A better machine may starve the 
men who have lived by the worse one; but no 
better plow, no better. rake, no engine to 
break the soil or harvest the crops can 
starve the man who holds land enough to 
live on its produce. -Men gay be driven 
out of mechanical pursuits; but there will 
be room for them to labor on the soil, 
Ameiica has a perfect mine of wealth in 
its soil. There is not a manufacturing 
town in the country—be it Lowell, or Law- 
rence, or Manchester, or Fall River, or 
Newark, or Patterson—full of striking 
workmen,cry ing for labor, but that has the 
field right by its side calling for labor. 
We are astonished to see the thousands of 
acres, close up to all our cities, utterly un- 
cultivated. There extend from Jersey City 
to Newark, within eight miles of this me- 
tropolis, thousands of acres of the richest 
marsh-land, yet to pe the market-garden 
of New York, left utterly waste. 

Two acres of it would support in com- 
fort a Belgian or Dutch family. We need 
to turn the attention of our working people 
to the mines of wealth that there are just 
about them. Read Professor Northrop’s 
talk with tae happy Irish Jandholder. It 
is better to be a landholder than a clerk or 
a mechanic even. Look at the millioos on 
millioas of acres in ascore of states begging 
cultivation, Give us time to adjust things, 
and machinery cannot hurt us. It will 
only compel us to cultivate the earth, to 
make our.country a garden, like happy 
Belgium and industrious France, where 
every family has its little homestead and 
where no changes of business can affect the 
prosperity of the great mass of the working 
people—the little farmers, whose bread and 
whose waters are sure. The process of 
adjustment will be hard and rough ; but, 
with our wealth of land all undeveloped, 
we may rest satistied that, when the 
revolution made by machinery comes, our 
workmen will not starve. 

SEER ee 

Tae British AntiSlavery Society has sent 
a memorial to Bismarck, the president of the 
Berlia Congress, asking the Congress to adopt 
a declaration to the effect that toe slave trade 
shail hereafter be regarded 9s piracy by ull the 
butions represented iu the Congress, and that 
slavery shall not by avy of them be recognized 
as a@ legal fostitution. This, though not io 
cluded in the parpose for which the Congress 
met, would, if done, be one of its best acts. 
The memorial states that the slave trade be- 
tween Eastern Africa and Cuba and the Mo- 
bhammedano countries involves an annual loss of 
500,000 lives. 
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Editorial Dotes. 


Dr. J. M. PENDLETON always has a short cut 
to his Baptist conclusion, which we are ha; py 
to say most civilized Baptists reject. ‘‘A 
visible Church of Christ,” he says, ‘‘ is a con- 
gregation of baptized believers.’? Next. ‘“ By 
‘ baptized believers’ Baptists obviously mean 
immersed believers.’? Whence it follows that 
there can be no scriptural Church unless its 
members be immersed. There may be good, 
pious men in Pedobaptist societies, popularly 
called churches ; but they are not churches, 
because Dr. Pendleton ‘‘ must not be expected 
to believe that a visible Church is a congrega- 
tion of unbaptized persons, whether believers 
or not.” Ifthe logic of that syllogism is cor- 
rect, then, in the name of charity, perish the 
logic. But it can be easily evaded. Begin 
with this premise. A perfectly constituted 
Church is a Church composed exclusively of 
baptized believers, etc. That will leave room 
for imperfectly constituted churcaes, in which 
some unbaptized persons may by accident 
have crept in, or in which the baptism may 
have been imperfectly administered. We once 
heard in a Presbyterian Church a minister by 
accident baptize half a dozen who joined on 
confession of faith ‘“‘into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” They were good members in regular 
standing, however imperfect their baptism 
may have been; and that was a true church, 
however imperfectly constitured. The editor 
of The National Baptist, in which we find Dr. 
Pendleton’s letter, understands this improved 
form of argument, having learned it in his 
youth, if we are not mistaken, from Francis 
Wayland. 


Wuy, dear Congreyationalist, we did not say 
that the Athanasian was ever a Congregational 
creed. We did not intimate such a thing. 
Congregationalism never adopted that creed. 
It no longer subscribes even to any Calvinistic 
creed, of Westminster or Savoy. It holds only 
to the Bible. But there are those, and Zhe 
Congregationalist bas spells of seeming to be of 
the number, who would have only those Con- 
gregationalists to be regular and worthy of 
fellowship who accept the full Nicwan or 
Athacasian definition of the Trinity, and who 
will admit that the conception of God as three 
distinct persons with buta single conscivus- 
ness and will is ‘‘ no more mysterious than the 
triune man, whose corporeal, intellectual, and 
spiritual threeness is felt to be one.’? We 
confess that to our view the conception of 
Man as possessing a body and also a mind 
with both intellectual and moral powers pre- 
sents nothing difficult of apprehension, nor 
mysterious, like the doctrine of tue Trinity. 
If a man believes that Christ is Gud, that seems 
tous quite enough to ask in that line, without 
asking if he understands and believes the doc- 
trine of tue Trinity. Such insistence on faith 
in a mere metaphysical distinction is, we 
think, absurd, and the less Congregationalis a 
insists on it the better. We somevimes seem 
to see a tendency among leaders in that body 
to insist ov the old fixed creeds where they do 
not affect Evangelical faith. Of this The Con- 
gregational Quarterly isa conspicuous exam- 
ple—so far as it is conspicuous. We would 
like to koow whetner Ze Congregationalist 
meaus to follow its banuer. Does Tre Congre- 
gationalist believe that Dr. Bushnell ougut to 
be read out of the denomination? Would it 
refuse ordiuation to a man who holds the 
mvral influence view of the Atonement ? 





Ir the qucsiion of the comparative failure of 
Methodism in cities was not satisfactorily 
settled by the discussion which was given to it 
last year, it is settled now by the Rev. J. Horner, 
in the Christian Advocate, in two brief articles. 
In the use of sarcasm aud logic we have rarely 
seen Mr. Horuer s equal, The one is keen und 
cutting, the other merciless and irresistible. 
Here is a specimen of the former, of a truly 
pathetic cast: 

“But alas! it [Methodism] is to conquer no 
more. It nas already ceusea .o conquer. it is 
vanquisbed in the cities; utterly powerless, 
effete, vane. its fate isradder than the dule- 
ful and jamentable exit of poor * Cock Robiu.’ 
It was killed ‘by tue spa:row, with its bow and 
arrow.’ But this great body is dymg of us 
own incompetent greainess. Its louvers must 
wail more bittery thun aid they of cld over 
‘the beautilul Adonis, dead upou the mount- 
ains,’ ‘s.aiu by the tusk, the white tusx of a 
bear.’ Our beauuiful and symmetrical Mcthou- 
ism shali be vo mure. Slain shall it be, i self 
having become a stupeudous ‘vore.’ Alack a- 
day, the end is nigh.’’ 

Goiog on io this style uotil he has demolished 
everything in his way, Mr. Horner makes the 
discovery that in the discussion of toe * fail- 
ure of Metnodisa iu citics”’ the fureign clement 
of theic population “has bot been properly 
taken into account.’ Mr. Horner does not pio- 
ceed to take it “ properly into accuuut”’; but 
suggests tbat let some one “ deduct out of ail 
the churenes the foreig. element, and muke 
the comparison on the basis of the real Ameri 
can population, ana it will likely ve found that 
the Americay Metbodist churcues have kept 
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pace with the other American churcbes, if they 
have not outrun them, even in the cities.” He 
then constructs this neat little argument. 
There was ooce a time when there was po 
Methodism in the cities. Then Methodist 
ministers came, aod succeeded in “ winning a 
place and position in them.’? This ‘time of 
prosperity continued” through nearly all the 
period in which ‘the government of the 
Church was administered with the most rigid 
and unyieldicg exactness.’’ Then came modié- 
cations in the system of government. Previous- 
ly ‘‘it is thought the Church succeeded ; now, 
with all these modifications, it is said that it is 
a failure.’’ ‘*The true teaching of this fact” 
is that a return {should be made to the un- 
modified system, so that the Church may go 
forth from “conquering unto [sic] conquer.” 
But, in conclusion, Mr. J. Horner expresses 
the conviction that the ‘‘ failure and decline of 


‘Methodism in cities’’ is ‘‘not proven,’’ and 


thus upsets this whole argument, and insists 
that it is not necessary to drop the modifica- 
tions in the Church’s system. 
‘Little Jack Horner sat in the corner 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He putin his thumb and took out a plum, 
And said: What a smart boy am 1.” 


WE have expressed our approval of the effort 
made at the last General Assembly to amend 
the Apostles’ Creed in the clause ‘*He de- 
scended into Hell.” We have also noted the 
fact, with some surprise, that Dr. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage should have imagined that the clause 
means that Christ actually entered Hell, while 
in the eepulcher, and experienced its torments. 
But it did not occur to us then that Dr. Tal- 
mage was brought up in the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church, and that that church is committed to 
the ordinary sense of the word “Hell” in 
the Aposties’ Creed. In the Catechism at- 
tached to every hymn-book used in that church 
the people are taught that this clause means 
that Christ actually endured “‘bellish tortures,”’ 
that He might deliver his electfrom ‘‘the an- 
guish and torments of Hell.”” This is repeated 
in quite as strong language in another passage 
in another Catechism. If the Reformed Church 
teaches as its standard doctrine that in this 
clause of the creed ‘Hell’? means not Hades 
but “ Hell,” then certainly there is danger, at 
least, from the teachings of emigrants from 
that church, that Presbsterians may get the 
same idea from this creed which they are under 
obligation to teach and expound to their 
childreo. It is time that this much over-rated 
erced was thoroughly amended. 


Tue Fourth was duly celebrated in Atlanta, 
although the Uniun celebration we spoke of 
last week had to suffer modification, The Re- 
publican citizens of Atlauta sent a request to 
the Congressional Committee to send them a 
speaker, mentioning Gen. Garfield and Gen. 
Butler as agreeabie, or other men of a national 
reputation, who would draw crowds by their 
name. These gentiemen could not cvme. 
Others of like repute failed. They did not 
carry out their plan, as it seemed too late to 
work up home meterial. But the Sunday- 
schools of the Metbodist Episcopal Courch 
determined to celebrate. They met—five 
schools—in Loyd-street church, which was 
handsomely trimmed with national flags. 
“Hold toe Fort,” ‘‘America,”’ and “Batile Hymn 
of the Republic’? were sung. Dr. Fuller pro- 
nounced a vigorous oration on the Fundamevtal 
American Idea, Liberty, Equality, Intelligence, 
Virtue ; approved Judge Storrs’s interpretation 
of the Constitution, that the nation only cau 
demand allegiance, and the nation, there- 
fore, must protect its citizens. He Was 
loudly and frequently cheered. Judge Buck, 
Dr. Mitchell, Bishop Haven, and Rev. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth gave short addresses. It was a 
Union celebration and asuccess. Outside the 
eburch there were great gatherings, chiefly of 
the colored people of the county. The At- 
lanta Constitution estimates the visitors at fif- 
teen thousand. They were mostly colored. 
The Fourth of July they were bound to re- 
member. The firemen’s contest and the 
soldiers’ parade were the main attractions. 
The latter lacked the national flag, which Loyd 
Street abounded in. Altogether, Atlanta got 
up quite a celebration, with a good Union at- 
tachment. It was the only city in Georgia that 
had apy recognition of the day. Had some 
distinguished Northern speakers gone there, 
they would have had a fine reception and done 
good. Weshould teach the Southern people 
our national truths. They will learn them only 
from the lips of Northern Republicans. We 
hope the National Committee will see to it that 
mapy such speakers visit the South this fall, 
and that every such invitation for a Fourth-of- 
July orator be hereafter attended to. 


THE secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee has just issued a neat little 
circular, printed on good paper and in clear 
type and addressed to every Federal office: 
holder in the country, inviting him to make a 
contribution toward the expenses of the Re- 
publican party in the effort to secure the ma- 
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jority in the next House of Representatives. 
The specific sum which is expected it named io 
each case; and each officeholder is assured 
that “there will be no objections in any official 
quarter to such voluntary contribution.’”’ The 
letter of Secretary Schurz gave this assurance 
in respect to appointees under him, adding 
that the officeholder might contribute or not, 
just as he felt inclined, without any peril as to 
his tenure of office; and the Prerident is uu- 
derstood to have adopted this doctrine as the 
general rule of his Administration. The rule 
is certainly a fair one. Yet, why does this 
committee select all the Federal officeholders 
of the country, and not the Republican doc- 
tors, lawyers, farmers, or merchants, as the 
persons to whom a special application is to be 
made for election funds? It is not because 
they are the richest or the best-paid class ; but 


- because they are officeholders and because it 


is deemed specially their business to see to it 
that the party in power should be kept in pow- 
er. The sooner this theory is exploded, 
thoroughly and down to its very roots, the 
better forthe country. Itis the partisan the 
ory carried into the civil service ; and this is 
the source of endless corruptions and de- 
moralizations in that service. The fact that 
a man holds an office is no reason at all, so 
far as the public good is concerned, why he 
should contribute a penny toward the ex- 
penses of an election, though it may be a very 
powerful reasop so far as his own ‘bread and 
butter’’ and the party are concerned. 


SENATOR THURMAN doesn’t like to be re- 
minded of his former financial opinions even 
down to a date as recent as 1874, when he 
talked sensibly in the Senate on questions of 
currency and finance and was a thorough- 
going hard-money Democrat. It makes him 
irritable to have these bygones raked up, for 
his preeent mortification. The other day he 
told the reporter of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
that be was fully abreast with mogern Democ- 
racy in its most advanced financial doctrines, 
aod was as good a Democrat as General Ewing 
er Senator Voorhees. He spoke and voted 
against the Resumption Act of 1875. He had 
just voted for the repeal of this act. He did 
his best in the Senate to secure the unlimited 
coinage of the 412}¢-grain silver dollar. He 
was in favorof substituting greenbacks for 
pational bank-notes, and for a free issue of the 
former according to ‘“‘the wants of trade.” 
Aod then he had endorsed right straight 
aiong every pMtform adopted by the Ohio 
Democrats, and none more heartily than the 
one of this year. He has stood in the very 
front ranks all the time, and does nov under 
stand why tue Cine:nnati Hequirer shuuld be 
burrowing amid the ruins of bis old record. 
The difficulty wi h the Senator is that he is an 
apostate from the sourd doctrines which he 
once advocated ; and when toid the truth he 
does not exactly know how te keep bis tem 
per. .lhis infirmity led Peter to curse and 
swear afier he had denied his Master. ‘The 
Senator wants to be President, and regards a 
good start in Ohio as an important condition 
of success. 


Mr. E. L. Weser, the brother of the dead 
Weber, who was murdered bya band of the 
White League, was last week examined by the 
Potter Committee; or, rather, permitted to 
read a written statement, to the truth o! 
which he swore. He confirmed the story of 
Anderson io resp-ct to the so-called Sherman 
letter, adding thereto the declaration that he 
once had this letter in bis possession ; that he 
knew the handwriting of Mr. Sherman and 
knew the letter to be genuine ; and that he bad 
himself destroyed the original letter. Of 
course, all this is important in relation to Sec- 
retary Sberman, and also the alleged fraud- 
nlent protest of Mr. Anderson, provided tbe 
testimony is to be believed. A serious diffi- 
culty, however, with this Weber and this 
Anderson is that both of them are liars, by 
their own showing, by the showing of other 
witnesses, and by strong inherent improbabil- 
ities in many parts of the story which they 
tell. If Mrs. Jenks is to be believed, they 
certainly are liars. General McEnery, who 
ought to be good Democratic authority, some 
two years ago,in a public speech which he 
delivered in New Orleans, had occasion to 
refer to this E. L. Weber, and he characterized 
him as ‘‘ the greatest liar in the South.” Sec- 
retary Sherman has not yet been heard from, 
except in the way of general denial; and if 
the Committee shall give him the opportunity 
the people will then be much better prepared 
to understand the whole case. One thing they 
already see, and that is that Louisiana wit- 
nesses need very careful watching. They have 
the art of contradicting each other on quee- 
tions of fact ; and some of them—as Anderson, 
this Wéber, and Mrs. Jenks, for example— 
make no bones in confessing themselves to be 
liars. 


GENERAL BUTLER, in bis Fourth of July 
speech at Newburyport, took occasion to un} 
Joad himself of his financial heresies, and even 
went so far as to pander to some ofthe non- 








sense of the Sociulists. He said, among other 
things: ‘‘The man who, by the exertions of 
his father or some otber relative, has inherited 
wealth, and who does no wurk beyond clipn'ng 
coupous from bends, to be paid by taxrs levied 
on workingmen, I call a capitalist.”” Gen ral 
Butler certainly is not a fool; and, if not, then 
he knows that this is not at all an adequate 
definition of a capitalist. Every man is a capital- 
ist who is the legal owner of any amount of 
property beyond toat which he immediately 
uses for bis own consumption. If oneis worth 
a hundred dollars, po matter how invested, be 
is a capitalist to that extent. The great mass 
of the American people are capitalists, as well 
as workingmen. No class, taken as a whole, 
are more thoroughly workingmen than capital- 
ists. To assume that those and those only 
are workingmen who work for wages is a very 
serions mistake. Moreover, the definition of a 
capitalist given by General Butler will not in 
this country apply to one man in twenty thou- 
sand. It would bevery difficult to find the 
person ‘‘who does no work beyond clipping 
coupons from bonds,’’ and who has come into 
possession of all these bonds simply by ivherit- 
ance. The speech of General Butler was de- 
signed as a demagogic effort to tickle the ears 
of the Greenbackers and make himeelf popular 
with the Soctaliste. He has played many cards 
in the course of life, and this is his last card. 


....We would warn preachers against mak- 
{og the first article in the July Princeton Re- 
view the basis of glorification sermons on Con- 
firmations of Scripture. The article is a pre- 
tentious one, by the Rev. J. L. Porter, author 
of “The Giant Cities of Bashan,” and is as 
ignorant and blundering asit is pretentious. 
It contains glaring mistatements about the 
results of excavations and decipherments of 
monuments, whicb, unless immediately de- 
nounced, may mislead preachers, to the injury 
of Christianity. Having but jast read it, we 
simply say: Do not trust it. Professor Green, 
of Princeton, would have written an article a 
thousand times better, without sending to Bel- 
fast for it. He knows the subject, and could not 
have made the mistakes. Itis a pity he could 
not have been asked to look at it before it was 
given to the printer. 


....Nine years ago the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr.; 
preached in a Me hod'st conventicle, in New 
Brunswick, N. J., without the permission of 
the two local rectors, the Rev. Mr. Stubbs and 
the Rey. Mr. Boggs. For invading their par- 
ish, without permission, he Was tried, convict- 
ed, and publicly censured by his bishop It 
is now anpourcea that the Rev. Puillips 
Brooks is to preach the ordination sermon of 
the Congregational minister in ‘Fairhaven, 
Conn, We would like to ask the weli-informed 
neighbor, Zhe Churchman, three questions: 
Was he under obligation, before accepting the 
laviiation, to ask the permission of William 
E. Vibbert, D.D., rector of 8t. James? 2. Did 
he do it? 3. lf not, what should be done 
about it? 


....What does this mean? The Observer 
gives currency to the following item : 


**The Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn, having 
been fr: quent:y re por ed as boloiug new views 
on the subject of future pupirbments, wriies to 
a fried that be holds no views ou the subject 
of eternal punisbment at variance with tbe 
opinion of the orthodox cturches geverally. 
Tois ought to set tne injurious rumors at rest 
and quiet the a.xicties that those ramors 
bave caused in the minds of bis friends.” 


We presume that Dr. Daryea has thought 
much acd seriously on this subject. We 
idiagine that he is not likely to sympathize 
with a paragraph which treats bis reported 
conclusions as it would a report that be had 
committed murder. ‘Injurious rumors,” 
“ anxieties of his friends,” Pah! 


...-The death of Mr. George 8. Appleton, 
of the widely-known firm of D. Appleton & 
Co., in this city, creates a gap in our circle of 
publishers which it will be hard to fill. He 
was one of the sons of the founder of the 
house; but first engaged in the publishing 
business for himself in Philadelphia. It was 
pot until 1860 that he entered the present firm. 
He had spent several years abroad in his earlier 
days, and there his art tastes were developed. 
‘Picturesque America” and the Art Journal 
owe their appearance to his interest in this 


direction. Of late years he had general charge | 


of the Appletons’ publishing department. His 
death occurred on the 8th inst., at the residence 
of his brother, W. H. Appleton, Riverdale, N.Y. 


....The National Baptist says that at a late 
meeting of the Philadelphia Conference a pas- 
tor related the following: ‘“‘I had an evangel- 
ist laboring with me. He received a telegram 
from ——, where he was expected to go and 
labor, after leaving us. The telegram stated 
that a revival had commenced, and that he was 
needed at once. He telegraphed back: ‘Hold 
the work in check till I come!” We have a 
well-grounded suspicion of these evangelists 
who are crowding themselves on pastors, leav- 
ing pastorates, to wander among other pastors’ 
flocks. We understand that some of them do 
not find the business unremunerative. - 
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----Professor Barbour, of Yale College, will 
be surprised to read the report of bis sermon 
last Sunday in The Tribune, whica begins as 
follows : 

“ He chose bis text from Genesis xlix, 19; 
‘God, a troop shall overcome bim, but he 
sbali overcome at the last.’ The prophecy as 
to God's future, the preacher said, was ful- 
filled. Tae warrtor met with maty defeats, but 
fina'ly, as had been foreordainea and prophe- 
tied, he was the conqueror.” 


Toe misprint of “God” for Gad is persisted 
in and enforced by capitals. 
.-.+The Interior contradicts us. It says : 


“Ou! yes. We understood you perfectly. 
You undertook to discount the honor of tue 
moderatorship by affirming trat it was won by 


secret plotting ana all sorts of cubalictic de- 
vices.” , 


We also will contradict. We undertook no 
such thing. We said no such tbing. We thought 
no such thing. ‘The honor of the moderator- 
ship’’ was not in our mind nor on our per. We 
were simply defending the right of tne press 
to express itself on tke question of the mod- 
eratorship. 


-.--Mrs. Jenks closed up her various 
speeches before the Potter Committee with 
the following peroration: ‘In taking leave 
of you, gentlemen of the Committee, permit 
me to thank you for your unyarying courtesy 
toward me, all of you.” This remarkable 
woman ought to have been thanked by the 
Committee, for she was certainly a great relief 
from the dullness that would otherwise have 
marked its proceedings. 


..-.The Lynchburg (Va.) Virginian, a Dem. 
ocratic paper, is not very complimentary to- 
ward ex-Governor Hendricks’s recent address 
on “Revolution,” at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The Virginian characterizes it ‘as an 
attempt to say nothing definite that could here- 
after be resurrected to his disadvantage.’’ Tis 
is an old trick with Mr. Hendricks, especially 
since he has become an aspirant for the pres- 
idential office. ‘ 


+.««We were mistaken in speaking of Prof. 
Winchell as holding merely a lectureship in 
the Vanderbilt University. It was a pro- 
fessorstip from which he was dropped by the 
device of abolishing the chair because he 
taught evolution and a multiplicity of human 
races. We are glad to see that the leading 
secular papers of Tennessee and Georgia cun- 
demn the action of the trustees as superia- 
tively silly. 

.-»-Mr. Evarts has been successful in get- 
tiog most of the nations of Europe to enter 
into the proposed Monetary Cunference. What 
the conference will do is quite anotner ques- 
tion. If it proves a failure, as is not at all un- 
likely, then the United States must change tne 
Siver Law, or in two or three years, at the 
most, have the silver dollar as practicaily its 
only standard of value. 


....-Fora month the most popular book in 
England is likely to be Di Cesnola’s ‘ Cy- 
prus.’? This is the surprise which Beaconsfield 
hus in store for Eogland, the annexation of 
Cyprus to the British Empire, a Britieh goaran- 
ty of the integrity of Asiatic Turkey, aud a 
prospective railway along tbe Eupbrates Val- 
ley. Turley isto become, 60 it is said, a surt 
of vassal of England. 


--». Will the Baptist papers please stop de- 
claring that Dr. Fuiton is either a fool or a 
har? This timei:is The Journa and Mesie: ger 
It declares bim unfit to be a leader i. the 
Cbhorch and declares that hs c-ndact is 
** adapted to sbake to the foundation avy cn- 
fidence”? in bis “‘bonesty of invention and 
motive” cherished by his brethren. We be- 
gin to pity him. ~ Yn 

”....The Rev. Robert Nourse, of Springticld, 
last week opened the Illinois Republican S:ate 
Convention with prayer; and at the conclu- 
sion the hall rang with uppoarious stouts of 
applause. Judgisg from the devotiooal ¢ ffects 
of the praying, we may without presumption 
assume that he made one of the most eloquent 
prayers ever addressed to an Illinois audience. 


...- Attorney-General Devens bas officially 
expreseed the opinion that the intention of the 
Eight-hour Law, passed some years since by 
Congress, was to give the full pay of ten 
hours for eight hours of work. This being 
granted, then the law is a disgrace to the 
Congress that passed it, and should by repeal 
be swept from the statute-book of the nation. 

.-:«The veteran, Thurlow Weed, in a mie- 
cellaveous talk with one of the reporters of The 
Tribune of this city, characterizes General But 
ler asthe “‘ablest”’ and the “‘worst’’ man in 
Congress, and thinks that ‘* Massachusetts 
never served the country so badly as when she 
sent Butler this last time to Congress.’? She 
is not likely to repeat the mistake. 


---.The Lutheran is all wild. It says that the 
drift of the teachings of THE INDEPENDENT 
‘in the past has been too much in the line of 
this growing monster”? of socialism and com- 
munism! Wecall for chapter and verse, At 
least, it will mention one single doctrine of 
the “monster”? wh'ch it has the impression 
Tur INDEPENDENT has evertaught.- 
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.. The San Francisco Chronicle gives a his 
tory ofthe’ sudden rise and progress of Kear- 
neyism in that city and in the State of Cal‘for- 
nia. Mr. Kearney, according to the account, 
magna pars in the whole concern, The 
Chronicle, notwithstanding his temporary sue- 
cess, thinks the job a bigger one than be can 
manage. 

..Governor Hampton seems to be trying to 
keep his promise of fair play to the Negroes. 
We see that he was not afraid to be one of the 
guests, with Bishop Gilbert Haven, at the com- 
mencement of the Claflin University, an insti- 
tution for the colored people of South Caro- 
lina, under the control of the Northern Meth- 
odists. 

..The only state officers to be chosen in 
this etate at the election this fall is a judge of 
the Court of Appeals. Mr. George F. Dan- 
forth, an eminent lawyer of Rochester, is 
spoken of among Republicans as a fit candi- 
date forthe position. He stands high in his 
profession and would make a good judge. 

. «How these ‘‘ Christians ” love one anoth- 
er! Read how The Christian Review gloais over 
the fall of the “‘ Bowman dynasty” in Kentucky 
University, which run it, says The Review, under 
direction of The Christian Standard and Govern- 
or Bishop, “‘in defiance and contempt of the 

will of the real owners of the Uviversity.”’ 

...Senator Hill is reported as being bitterly 

opposed to Alexander H. Stephens, the ‘‘ Old 
Commoner,” of Georgia. We presume that 
the latter can stand it, even if the famous 
Toombs should join the Senator in his opposi- 
tion. Mr. Stephens belongs to that class of 
men whom it is hard work to kill. 

..Governor Hartranft bas been talked of 
as a candidate for United States senator in 
opposition to J. Donald Cameron. He pos- 
itively declines to allow his name to be thus 
used, and this clears the field for Mr. Cameron 
among the Republicans. The Camerons are 
not yet déad in Pennsylvania. 


.-A prominent Virginian, writing to a 
friend in Boston, says that this Potter investi- 
gation will be ‘‘the most injurious thing to 
the South that bas happened since the passage 
of the ordinance of secession.’’? The reason 
assigned is that it will make disclosures that 
had better not be known. 

.-General Grant is reported to have re- 
cently said tha¢ he is tired of public life and 
longs for the quietude of retirement, We do 
not wonder at it, in view of his history for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years. Unless we 
should have another war, the people onght to 
gratify bis wishes. 


...Mr. Evarts being asked by Chief-Justice 
Chase to explain the secret of Dr. John Hall’s 
great success asa preacher, answered: ‘It is 
his perfect simplicity and the fixed character 
of the man behind and transfusing it all.” 
He could not have told the truth in fewer or 
better words, 


-..The country will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, who recently submitted to the 
operation of lithotomy, is now regarded by his 
phyticians as entirely out of any danger from 
the operation. 

.-The Fost, of this city, facetiously sug- 
ges's the names of Mrs. Jenks and General 
Butler as a presidential ticket for 1880. Both 
are smart, yet Mrs. Jenks is a little the smarter, 
and, hence, the Fost makes ber the head of the 
ticket. 

.+.. We are very sorry to hear that Dr. Augus- 
tus Blauvelt seems to have become insane. He 
was of a nervous temperament and had been 
engaged very earnestly in temperance work. 

.-Gcvernor Hampton, of South Carolina, 
says that he is in favor of paying every dollar 
of the debt of that state. So is every honest 
man. 
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Tue excellent qualities of Dr. Price’s 
Flavoring Extracts have secured for them 
the patronage of our most intelligent ladies, 


CARPETS. 


THE well-known house of Sheppard 
Knapp, Nos. 189 and 191 6th Avenue, this 
city, is new making a sweeping reduction 
in carpets, which will last forthe remainder 
of the mdhth. All the surplus Spring 
stock is being disposed of and ‘a splendid 
opportunity is offered to purchasers. We 
are sure Our ers will b2 satisfied with 
their purchases. During July and August 
this house will close Saturday afternoons at 
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THE salesmen in the three retail stores 
of Baldwin the Clothier wear coats when 
they wait upon customers. This is quite 
an improvement, compared with the shirt- 
sleeve style in many stores. Another im- 
provement we notice in Baldwin's sales- 
rooms—they are the best lighted and venti- 
lated in the city. 

ee 


BURR STONE GRIST-MILLS. 


WE would call attention to the advertise- 
mentof Leonard & Silliman, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturers of Leonard’s Patent 
Horizontal and Vertical Burr Stone Mills 
and Flouring Machinery. These mills 
have many points of excellence. Quite a 
novel and important feature is that the 
bearings are of hardened steel, warranted 
to run well, and they prove as durable as 
the stone itself. The bearings retain the 
oil when applied, and do not wear, to re- 
quire refitting. As the runner stone is 
rigid on the spindle, it is easily kept in per- 
fect face, and the stones are not liable to 
strike together and wear out the face or 
balance. Each stone in all these mills is 
carefully selected from the very best qual- 
ity of imported French Burr Stone, is of 
full thickness from face to back, and is 
cut out of one solid block. All the pres- 
sure of grinding is received by a very 
strong vertical section of the mill; thus 
securing the greatest possible strength with 
least necessary weight. Other improve- 
ments might be mentioned; but all inter- 
ested would do well to send for descriptive 
catalogues to the manufacturers, LEONARD 
& Smuman, Bridgeport, Conn. 





IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Now is the season of our discontent. 
Chills and fever are common, andour soul 
shudders and shakes at the thought of its 
ever invading the family. Nostrums are 
plenty; but it remained for Dr. C. B. Howe, 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., to render a com- 
plete solution to the problem. Dr. Howe 
has had uniform and unfailing success 
with this disease, and, to reach the world 
with his benefactions, he combines in a 
Bittcrs all the properties of his prescrip- 
tions; and thus any one who is afflicted 
with ague can avail himself of it sure, by 
applying at any first-class drug store. It 
is a never-failing remedy. Dr. Howe also 
furnishes a concentrated syrup for cleans- 
ing the blood, which, like his Ague Cure, is 
produciog wonderful results. Both of 
these preparations are to be kept on sale at 
our leading drug stores, and a trial is all 
that is needed to convince the doubting of 
their great power and benefits.—Jowa State 
Leader. 

Dr. C. B. Howe’s Never-failing Ague 
Cure and Tonic Bitters are standard rew- 
edies. Price $1 per bottle. 


EEE 
CAMP-MEETING COMFORT. 


CAMP MEETING folks will meet with a 
blessing if they will send for Hanks’s Patent 
Hammock Bed or Cradle. It will save the 
trouble of transportation of beds, and will 
be found much cooler and more economical 
in warm weather. The mattress is filled 
with moss and is light and durably made, 
giving the lounger as much ease as in his 
own bed. Owing to its peculiar construction, 
it will not sag in the middle; and when 
rolled up is 24 inches long, 6 inches in 
diameter, and weighs only 5 pounds. 

Agents are meeting with a rapid sale 
wherever they are introduced, and it will 
certainly outsell anything in the market 
for the purpose they are intended. A child 
is perfectly safe in one, for they will not 
turn over. 

The reader is directed to the advertise- 
ment, on page 20. 





TO PARIS AND BACK FOR $200. 

Frrst-ciass railways and hotels. Best ac- 
commiodation on steamer ‘‘ City of Chester,” 
of Inman line, to leave New York Aug. 1st. 
Time of absence, 31 days. "eae ag 
by a conductor. For particulars apply t 
Cooz, Sox & JENKINS, 261 Broadway, 
York:. 





C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128. Chambers treet, where they have the 
most beautiful as weil as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 





country. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THe INDEPENDENT has no authorized 
agents. Persons subscribing in clubs must 
look to the getter-up of the club for their 
receipts and proper credit at this office. 








GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 

tled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 

cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 

cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 

son) to the Government of the United 

States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 

beside the old and famous pictures of 

Trumbull and others ; and in all future 

years will be regarded as one of the most 

valuable works of art in existence, here or 

elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 

penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 

it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfectslikeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘“‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$8, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 








CORRECTION. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL error in our notice of 
United States Hotel, last werk, made the 
proprietors’ names read West, Tompkins, 
Gage &Co. It should have been Messrs. 
Tompkins, Gage & Co. 








A REASONABLE COMMENT. 


In these dull, hard times, when every- 
body is economizing and prices of all goods 
are being cut down, it is matter for com- 
ment when a concern advertises that its 
prices are higher than those of any of its 
competitors. Thisis done by the Willcox& 
Gibbs S. M. Co., in reference to their unique 
invention, the New Automatic Sewing Ma- 
chine. The cash-paying public seem to 
prefer to pay more for this machine than 
for any other, and, by all indications, the 
company mus! be, nevertheless, doing a 
lively trade. The grounds of this unusual 
claim and preference are certainly worth 
studying by all who contemplate the pur- 
chase of so important an article as a sewing 


machine. 
—— 


Don’t suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of 
the foot. The Macomber Patent Last is 
modeled after the foot, and shoes made on 
it must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole right for K gs €ounty to 





manufacture these shoes. 
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A GROWING BUSINESS. 


oe 


OnE of the most enterprising manufac 
turing establishments in the city of Cleve 
land, O, is the White Sewing Machine 
Company. During the past spring the 
trade of this Company has been immense. 
Although the large buildings, with the lat- 
est improvements in macbinery, are capable 
of producing a thousand sewing machines 
a week, yet this number is scarcely suffi- 
cient to fill the orders that come pouring in 
from all sections of the country. The 
West alone is not the great buyer. These 
machines are sold in nearly all the states, 
and orders are now being filled for certain 
countries in South America. Among the 
decided advantages of the White Sewing 
Machine is a very large shuttle, simplicity 
of construction, a light-running and almost 
noiseless machine. It makes the lock- 
stitch and has a steel feed on both sides of 
the needle. It has a device by which bob- 
bins can be filled without running the en- 
tire machine, thereby relieving it from 
wear for this purpose, as also relieving the 
operator of the necessity of removing the 
work or attachments, as is the case with 
some other machines. In fact, the growing 
popularity of the White Machine is the 
most convincing proof of its general excel- 
lence. 





THE BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Mr. J. C. BrrDseL, now president of 
the Birdsell Manufacturing Company, was 
the first man to combine, successfully in 
one machine, the threshing and separating 
of clover seed, after many years of experi- 
menting and the expenditure of much 
money. His successinduced other manu- 
facturers to adopt mavy of his features, 
which was followed by litigations running 
over several years and up to the highest 
courts, where he was at last triumpbant 
in establishing his priority of invention. 
The Birdsell machine is now well known 
all over the country as the most perfect 
macbine for the purpose ever known. It 
is the only double-cylinder thresher aod 
separator that is at present legitimately in 
the market, and may well be called a tri- 
umph of American genius and skill, which 
entitles its inventor to high rank among 
the benefactors of agriculture. The ma- 
chines are now made by the Birdsell Man- 
ufacturing Company, South Bend, Ind., 
where they have one of the largest and 
best equipped shops in the country and 
are turning out a large number of them. 





GASOLENE. 


GASOLENE as an illuminator has always 
been look upon with a degree of suspicion 
as to its safety. If we take the trouble to 
investigate, however, we will find that as 
many accidents occur from explosions of 
gas and kerosene oil as from gasolene, If 
the pure article is obtained and ordinary care 
is taken in handling it, there is no light 
safer or more brilliant and convenient than 
gasolene. 

Messts. Chas. Pratt & Co., the proprie- 
tors of ‘‘ Pratt’s Astral Oil,” manufacture 
an article that is absolutely pure and gives 
more gas, per gallon, than any gasolene 
ever before made. Gentlemen using gas 
machines to illuminate their country houses 
would do well to communicate with this’ 
concern direct, or inquire for Pratt’s Patent 
Prepared Gasolene of their dealers. It is 
vo higher in price than ordinary gasolene. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


A 2-ron farm-scale, weighing correctly 
anything from 1 Ib. to 4,000 lbs. Thisis just 
the thing for thousands of farmers who do 
not need a scale as large as4tons. The 
platform is six feet wide by 12 feet long, 
large enough for any wagon, and sold for 
$40, the lowest price at which a first-class 
WAGON SCALE was ever sold. A neat brass 
beam and beam-box included with each 
scale, and set up with half the expense of 
any other scale made. No excuse for any 
farmer to be without a scale now. Send 
all orders to Chicago Scale Co.—Drover’s 
Journal, Chicago, June 20th, 1878. 








‘“‘Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 





the world. 


2 
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EKINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 
is the original of starch productions from 
corn, and the public find in it, after a test 
of thirty-five years, the highest guaranty 
of purity, luster, economy, and strength. 
Careful housewives in America and Eu- 
rope, who study selection in domestic sup- 
plies, annually consume ten thousand tons 
of this renowned Starch, the pride of the 
laundry and the staple of the table, at home 
and abroad. 





A DISTINGUISHED physician says: ‘‘ Aiter 
a carefu) examination of Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder, I am satisfied that it is a 
wholesome, pure, 
tion.’ 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


AMONG the thousand and one things dis- 
cussed by all classes and grades of society 
every where, there is not a question one-half 
so important as, What is a proper food for 
infancy and childhood? Ridge’s Food, 
prepared from carefully selected grain, 
from which the outer covering has been 
removed, is thoroughly cooked in the pro- 
cess of preparation, rendering it easy of 
digestion, while its composition adapts it to 
all conditions of the stomach. Ordinary 
caution restrains physicians from prescrib- 
ing and mothers from using food for 
infants about which nothing is known. 
Ridge’s Food has not only stood the tests 
of chemical analysis; it has stood tbe tests 
applied by the stomachs of infants and 
invalids and is extolled by all who have 
used it. The manufacturers, Messrs. Wool- 
rich & Co., have undoubted testimonials 
from the best of physicians and an army 
of mothers. This preparation for children 
is most carefully prepared, and, besides 
being well known throughout the United 
States, is meeting with extensive sales in 
England. 








QUININE. 

THOosE who are obliged to use Quinine in 
large doses for CHILLS and FEVER complain 
that the great objection to it is the deleteri- 
ous effect it has on the system. It causes 
dimness of sight, produces ringing sounds 
in the ears, with dull pains throughout the 
body, while at times it affects the head to 
such an extent as to cause congestion. 
The use of the tonic bark extract, THER- 
MALINE, the new substitute for Quinine, 
even when taken in very large doses, pro- 
duces none of these bad effects. It acts 
not only by breaking up the chill; but will, 
if continued according to directions in the 
ten-cent book on Thermaline, published by 
Dunpas Dick & Co., entirely eradicate the 
malaria from the system—a result which 
Quinine invariably fails to produce. 

The book above referred to will be 
mailed to the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, free, on application. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrm has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This EL1xir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. lar physicians use and 
recommend it. r,t and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


LAXATINE. 

THE TASTELESS REGULATOR AND LOZENGE 
LAXATIVE.—The best preparation of Mag- 
nesia, made into delightfully flavored Loz- 
enges, being one of the most useful and 
reliable of known Laxative medicines, suit- 
able for all sges and conditions, for Regu- 
lating the Bowels and for the prevention, 
immediate relief, and permanent Cure of 
Constipation and incidental diseases, such 
as Hemorrhoids or Piles, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Eruptions of the Skin, Fla'ulen- 
cy» Acidity aod Heartburn. Also valuable 

asa Spring Medicine. Price, 25 cents per 
box. Sold by all Druggists. Prepared by 
Dunpas Dick & Co., 35 Wooster St., New 
York. 











BE YE LIKE FOOLISH. 

‘« For ten years iy wife was confined to 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was 
the matter or cure her, and I used up a 
smal! fortunein bumbugstuff. Six montbs 
ago I sawa U.S flag with Hop Bitters 
on it, and [ thought I would be a fool once 
more. I tried it; but my folly proved to be 
wisiom, Two bottles cured her, and she 
is now «8 well and strong as any man’s 
wife, und it only cost me $2. Be ye like 


foolish!”—H, W., Detroit, Mich. 








and valuable prepara-, 





WEAKLY PERSONS’ WINE. 

Op and infirm persons need some mild 
tonic or gentle stimulant, especially in 
warm weather. The wine made at Speer’s 
Mount Prospect Vineyards, in New Jersey, 
called Speer’s Port Grape Wine, is used 
in the Atlantic States asthe best tonic wine 
known, and is regarded as pure and is very 
popular among physicians aud for com- 
munion. Salerooms 34 Warren St., N. Y. 

es 


THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN MAIDENS. 


THE maidens of the famous Seneca tribe of In- 
dians. who once roamcd over the picturesque and 
beautiful valleys and lofty hills of the Upver Alle- 
gheny River (now the famous oi) regions of Penn- 
sylvania), were noted amo all the neighboring 
tribes for the wealth and Denuty of their tresses, 
which were of remarkable length and exquisite 
fineness of texture, and in color so black that the 
simile of the raven’s wing was hardly a just com- 
parison—an elegant background, that brought out 
the olive brown complexion of the maidens and 
formed an exquisite and charming picture of savage 
female loveliness, delightful to behold. Why their 
hair was of such rare beauty and of such extreme 
length was a deep, puzziing mystery to the maidens 
of all the neighboring tribes and was a source of 
coptinual ene on their part. 1t has long re- 
mained a mystery, and would, no doubt, have died 
away altquether, with the rest of the Indian tradi- 
tions, had not the discovery of petroleum = fur- 
nished the cue; and mankind now posesses the 
— secret which had remained sealed within the 

‘hird Sandrock of oblivion, until, released by the 
hand of scientific industry, it gushes forth in treas- 
ures of petroleum to the world. But the knowledge 
vee practically useless to the prematurely bald and 

ray,as no one in civilized society could tolerate 
the use of refined petroleum as a dressing for the 
hair. But the skill of one of our chemists has over- 
come the difficulty, and, by a fous known only to 
himself. he -has, after very elaborate and costly ex- 
periments, succeeded in deodorizing petroleum, 
which renders fn susceptible of being handled as 
daincily as the famous eau de cologne. The experi- 
ments with the deodorized liquid on the human bair 
were attended with the most astonishing results. 
A few applications where the hair was thin and fall- 
ing gave remarkable tone und vigor to the scalp and 
hair. Every particle of dandruff disappears on the 
first or second dressing, and the liquid, so searching 
in its cature, seems to penetrate to the roots at 
once and set up a radical change from the start. lt 
is well known that the most beautiful colors are 
made from petroleum, and by ee ome mysterious 
operation of Nature the use of this article gradually 
imparts a beautiful Jight brown color to the hair, 
which by continued use deepens to a black. The 
color remains permanent for an indefinite length of 
time, and the change is so gradual that the most in- 
timate friends can scarcely detect its progress. Ina 
word, it is the most wonderful discovery of the age 
and well calculated to make the Lp ag bald 
and gray rejoice. The name Ca:b>line has been 
given to the ariicle, and is put up in a neat and at- 
tractive manner and sold by all dealers in drugs and 
medicines. Price One Dollar a bottle. 


ae 


THOSE SUFFERING FROM GENERAL 
NEBILITY shew. cake MENSMAN’S PEP- 

TONIZED BEEF TONIC, containing the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim- 
ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, snd life-sustaining plop- 
erties. 1s invaluable in all enfeebied conditions, 
whether the result ot exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute cisease; and in every form 
of debility, gg ed when resulting from pulmo- 
nary complai mts. itis friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, ZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New York. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


40 send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter. or Check. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


cena 











DIED. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


ELDRIDGE.—In_ Norfolk, Conn., June 6th, 1878 | 


Norfolk, whose family h»ve been known so long for 
their hospitality, public spirit, —_ enerous interest 
in every good cause, not onl orfolk and the 
towns adjoining. but widely t 'rhroughout the coun- 
try. She inherited the striki its of both fatner 
and mother, and from her "earliest years entered 
fully into the active and sympathetic kindness and 
quive usefulness for whicb both were io Setingeeies. 
When by her marriage with Dr. Eldridge, October 
12th, 1836, she became the wife of oy only pastor in 
the town, she had only to broaden the sphere of 
activity in wich she already been trained in 
order in an ewinent sense to become the mirtress 
and mother of the parish, the sympathizing friend 
and the active counselor of youugand old. Ail the 
ponte had stnown her eit: er from her #nd their 
childhood, and had known her as a generous and 
—— friend, as abundant in svmpaihy, humor, 
honest frankness. Her labors were unceasing, 
her sympathy and pa'ience were exh*ustless, and 
her —_ wes apstinted. She was rare'y if ever 
y ingratitude or unkindness, and she cou'd 

tell the plaioest truchs with the sweetest spirit. Her 
avimal spir.ts nev-r flagged ana herincerestin every- 
thing which concerned the welfare of her family, 
ber parish, her friends, far and near. or the Kingdom 
of God was always ready, sincere, and efficient. Her 
bumorand buoyancy vu spirits were literally indom- 
itable and irre aS peer y apd ta 


r-ndered exceiient 
service to herself and her frie: 


sin thedark bc urs 


e 
tor the neighboring churches aad tbeir tors, and 
all the important enterprises of Chr istian benefi- 


‘oted 
She was most at home ir her own large household, 
which she :oused by her humor, ao’ py her 
sympathy, an con rolled by her loving but strony 


vied wisb ano esting and éxpiaining as one voice 
Tire wh Le one er iv discussion and descii.ti n, and 


all eTred at last wo tk honest se of truth and 
yt a ais centes and —_ nay. It is not 


—— a mother 

po gaguineiy ¥ tne Neat and stamp of an- 

other generacion. c -mbining in such marked idl 

videsioey sense ona. though sompety 

ess 1 e38 = ¢ 

and devou 

sisters, kindred arid triends, » parighicn 

poet followed to the grave, to lay ber by the side of 
bu ther of wh 


Sogposeen by avy who koow toes, elites . 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 





sATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED DYE 
io the world, Wve inventor has og <8 splendid 
ilar 2 Ais Salto ar Soe Sut ews na 
Dye. reliable, us. No 


=o Harm! instantaneo' 
appmapent no ridiculous L= edies the 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and 'y applied at 

‘TCHHLOR’S Wig Factory, Pie Son vtrest, N 
Y. Sold by all ¢ its. 


BALD HEADS 


FEE 














Sina Ws acone Mt ocd Ronse 
WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 5i3 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 


. Youths’ and Children’ Bouts and Shoes, of all kinds 


and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 
are bere on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the pooular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade ts respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the beset attention. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Drs. Strongs’ Remedial Institute, beautifully and 
centrally located, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary’ élite, seekiog health or pleasure. 
Prices Reduced. 





COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE a YORK 
ART WOR Pi when ates METAL 
1 AND STAINED GLASS. 7 
R DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
SriRrS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 





PI ANO cost 81,400), only 8425-0 Su- ORE AN 


egnns t Uvsright Pianos, cost seen 0, only $i - New 
Style U pricht OS, 

Orrane. J 2 stops, $723 St ure! Son stops, 
cost $380. on e103. 1 . Elegant %375 Mirror-top 
Org: mendous 8... ifice to close 
mense New Steam Facto- 
ry soon to be new Newspaper, with much infor- 
mation about cost rieow and Organs, SENT REE. 


AT J, H. JOHNSTON'S, 


NO. 150 BOWERY, 
PAIR GEM BRILLIANTS, 


old mine, very rare apa fine, $4,000. Pytoctty 
matched pairs, $1,200. 20. Bought 
at a sacrifice. Selling Bn] market rates. The larg- 
est FINE OPAL PHKNDANT in this country, 


CASH PAID FOR DUPLICATE WED- 
DING PRESENTS. WATCHES BY IN- 
STALLMENTS. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
aN 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Brancn Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
P 

















’ 
Gyéseaite, Rams : 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Ison Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 








CRAND 


BROADWAY AND Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


HENRY 
so RRM SCU ant REST Bass BOY 





THREE STORES, 


where we offer by retail, and keep as reserve stocks, 
in basements and lofts, over 


One Million Dollars’ worth of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 


BALDWIN 


THE CLOTHIER. 


RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


N. E. CORNER CANAL STREET AND 
BROADWAY. 


BALDWIN 


THE GLOTHIER. 


RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


N. W. CORNER 10th STREET AND 
—e wae 








BALDWIN. 


THE CLOTHIER. 


RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


S.W. COR.SMITH AND FULTON STS., 
BROOKLYN. 





HANKS’ PATENT 


HAMMOCK BED OR CRADLE. 





The only Hammock that will not sag in the middle 
nor cur! around the body. he coted up, is 24 
inches long, 6incbes in diameter. eighs 5 Ibs. 

A At and Sphere o mals itn she shove. Py a 
sells any n the marke’ e ce, 
‘Adult and $2.50 for Cradle size ae 
GEORGE H. HANKS, Gen’! Ag’t, 


2 Courtland Sireet, N. W. corner Broadway, 
w York ci ty 
Gero. H. Maunse 


Grove and other Seereiet Associations. [t so 


comfort, ease 
fo ered in endorsing itas te best erticla known com- 


bining Hammock and Bed. It certainly realizes 
all its inventor claims, BA 


LLARD, 
Vice-Pres, Ocean Grove Camp-meeting Association. 


The Boss Mill of America. 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
Grand Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma. 








Olsen's and Price-List Free. 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Coun. 


HOWES aGuE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
it will cure tages yd Chills, Agues, Sciatica 
Neuralgia, Debil ity. all nervous and periodic dis- 
eases. [very bottle warcanted to give perfect satis- 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by dguggists. 
¢. B. HOWE, M. DP. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 








HOTEL. .: 


, Proprietor. 
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Weebly Market Review. 





" (Por week ending Friday, July Sth, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The holiday 
interruption has made a very quiet market, 
but otherwise the position is substantially 
the same as noted in our last. Yesterday 
values were quoted very firm. Mild Coffee. 
—There has been some inquiry for the bet- 
ter grades, which are a shade firmer. The 
market for all descriptions closes quiet. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1384@184 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........0+++: 174 @18% 
Padang.......cerccccccceccccrceces 24 @27 
MOCHA... .. sees eee cccecceocceecees 28 @281¢ 
Maracaibo. .........0--ceesceeeeeeees 16 @18 
Laguayra...........+- deeded. sek 17K@18 


TEA.—The market remains dull and is 
without any features of interest. We quote: 


Hyson.....-+. eceevecese erccece eeeeetd @ 50 
Young Hyson....... giddwcdsensenteee. oe a 
English Breakfast............00.005 0@ bB 
Uncolored Japan........-.-seeeeeee 22 @ 60 
QOlONE...2-- ee eeeecceceeceece sctcesme ae 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market was 
quiet until Wednesday and only a very 
small business was transacted; but yester- 
day the demand became quite active. At 
the close values were steady; but the de- 
mand appeared to have been satisfied for 
the moment. The statistical position of the 
market is strong ivr the holding interest, 
as late advices from Cuba show an equally 
favorable position there. Refined.—There 
has been a very steady market, with a good 
demand, especially tor the medium grades, 
which we quote about an eighth of a cent 
higher, and at the close the production was 
well sold up. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7K@ % 
Harpv.—Cut Loaf.......-..ceceeeees 9K@Q — 
CPUC hain besidiad Se ce cdes 94@ — 
eer ere ree 9%@10% 
Granulated ..........ccccccee 934@ 93% 
Wnuitz.—Standard A—Grocers’...... —@9 
Steam Refined A............ 831@ 8% 
Extra ©... .cccccscccccccces 84@ 8% 
YauLow.—Extra C........ cece eeee 8 @8% 
Other grades, including C... 7K@ 7% 


MOLASSES.—The market for the boil- 
ing grades of West India continues quiet 
and steady on the basis of 34@35 cents for 
50° test, without any new feature of inter- 
est to note. Refiners are receiving a fair 
quantity on their own account. Their re- 
quirements are accordingly limited, and at 


present they are buying only for imme- 


diate use. Grocery qualities are almost 


entirely neglected and the market for 


these is very dull. New Orleans was in 
fair request until the close, when the mar- 


ket was very dull and quiet. We quote: 
Cuba, Grocery Grades..........0..0 nominal, 
“ Boiling Grades, ........00..00. — @35 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 
New Orleans, bs eed +0045 46 
New Orleans, o best... -— @50 


FISH.—For the better grades of Mack- 
erel there is some inquiry; but the stock is 
small and but few new are arriving. Dry 


Cod are steady; but the demand is stil] 
light. A cargo of Box Herring to hand is 
offered at 17 and 9 cents for Scaled and 
No. 1 respectively ; but the inquiry is slow, 
dealers being pretty well supplied. In 
Barrel Herring there is no change to re- 
port. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........ «+» 37% @4 25 
Grand Bank Cod.............. 2% @3 50 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl.. péise --3% @425 
Pickled Cod, # obl........... 350 @ 4 50 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 8hore........ ceceeeseess]4 00 @22 00 
No.2 Shore, new...........+2- 900 @l11 00 
No, 3 Large, new........... ++ 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1, ® bbl. 17 00 @20 00 
» Scaled, ® box........— 17 @— 20 
» No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Factory-Filled since our last. The stock 
in store is light, while the demand con- 
tinues fair. Bulk is held firm, under light 
supply and increased inquiry. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— 25 @— 26 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 105 @ 1 25 


In small bags, 45 ina bbl... — 5 @ 6% 
tn small pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 2349 R34 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES remain exceedingly dull and 
prices are nominally quoted 44@43c. for 
Pots and 54@64c. for Pearls, as to quality 
or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—A fair 
demand prevailed both for consumption 
and export and full prices were obtained 
for all kinds. ‘Change being closed on 
Thursday and Friday, very little has been 
done since Wednesday. Southern Flour 
remains firm, under a fairdemand. Rye 
Flour is quiet, but prices are unchanged. 
Corn Meal remains steady. We quote: 


CIEE, EOUN sc dscsccn cnccccaqee 2 5V@ 4 00 
State SuMerse  ....0 ccccccccccces - 3 25@ 8 75 
State No. 2......... eesacceeces eeee 2 50@ 2 90 
Hate aE 2. . ics ice isiitdee. 3 90@ 4 20 
—_ Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 00@ 5 40 
ss ¥ White..... - 5 25@ 5 50 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 25@ 4 75 
- New Process.......... 5 50@ 7 50 
Southern Flour........ceceseeseee 2 40@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs, .. .0...0.00- 2 50@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per Dbl............es0ee 2 10@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market has ruled 
a little firmer and prices in some cases 
have advanced one cent per bushel]. Al- 
most nothing done since Wednesday, 
‘**Change” having been closed on Thursday 
and Friday. The crop prospects continue 
favorable. The Cincinnati Price Current 
says that the Winter Wheat harvest has 
progressed to the northern part of Ohio 
and Indiana, and the yield in the southern 
and central parts is unexpectedly if not 
unprecedently large, and abundance of new 
Wheat is coming to this market from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and the southern parts 
of Indiana and Illinois, most of which is 
of excellent quality. Corn.—Witha contin- 
ued good demand, the market has favored 
the seller to the extent of fully one cent per 
bushel. Rye remains quiet and easy. Bar- 
ley is dull and nominal, in the absence of 
sales. Oats remain steady, under a fair 
inquiry. Beans are in light local demand 


at unchanged figures. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

White State..........cceeeeeee 118 @1 
White Western.......... coovee 1510 @ILV 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring..... -106 @1e 
No. 2 Milwaukee, ** ....... 103 @1 04 
No. 2Chieago, “ .......102 @108 
Amber Michigan......... coves LT Gis 
RYE: 

DE wiesccecascsunns ccscccese 58 @ 860 
NOUNS ascgcacdcdéces. sce -- 61 @ 68 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 48 @ 49 
Western White, New.......... 50 @ 55 


Oats: 
On Fe 


Mixed..... ocupcoené secsecesee WKQ@ 3 
BARLEY 

EN.  cicdebaqintathes sabace oo nominal 
Cg. tonic, dddads <cskadoes nominal 
BEANS: " 

Marrow, New........... -f.0.b. 1 574¢@ 1 60 
Medium, New..........+e00. - 155 @1 621g 
White Kidney, New........... 16 @1% 
Red Kidney, New...... sovseee 300 @3 10 
Pea, prime......... cotenteenes GT Ee AO 


HAY.—The receipts of newcrop are less 
liberal, but old continues to be received in 
fair quantities. The demand yesterday 
was quite active; but this was due wholly 
on account of the previous day having been 
a holiday. Prices exhibit no change, but 
they have a rather weak support. We 
quote Shipping 45@55 cents, retail grades 
60@75, Clover nominally 20@25, and Salt 
30@40. Straw remains dull, with an ample 
supply offering. The quotations are for 
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Long Rye 40@45 cents and Short do. and 
Oat 30@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of 

Beef Cattle have been somewhat smaller, 

owing to the efforts put forth by interior 

shippers; but the market shows but little 

improvement, the number offering being 
sufficient to supply all requirements. The 
sales were at 914@10 cents for choice and 
extra Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 834@9} for fat Steers, to dress 
56 Ibs.; 72@81¢ for ordinary to good, to 
dress 55@56 lbs. ; and 6144@84 for Texas, to 
dress 54@56 lbs. The shipments for the 
past week were 1,138 Live Cattle and 3,220 
quarters of Beef. Milch Cows were slow at 
$30@$60, asto quality. For Calves there 
was a very limited inquiry and prices fa- 
vored the buyer. Grass and Milk-fed sold 
at 2@3 cents and Veals 4144@6. Sheep 
were steady, with some demand; but 
Lambs ruled dull. We quote the former at 
33@4% cents and the latter 5}@7. Live 
Hogs were quiet at $4.25@$4.50 per 100 
lbs. The receipts for the week were 8,235 
Beef Cattle, 83 Cows, 5,059 Calves, 27,198 
Sheep, and 29,253 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market re- 
mains quiet at easy prices. Bacon remains 
quiet, but holders relax none of their firm- 
ness. Cut Meats are steady, with a moder- 
ateinquiry. Lard.— Both spot and future 
Lard has been in limited demand and 
prices have been shaded a little. Beef re- 
mains dull and nominal, with trifling sales. 
Beef Hams are quiet but steady. We 
quote: 


PORE: 

Mess, Western.... se. +e010 1234¢@10 50 
Extra Prime, Western........ -900 @9 75 
Prime Mess....... Uisdeacqenss 10 00 @l2 50 
Cur MzatTs: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .........00. 5K@ 6 
Dry Salted “  .....eeeeee corse 5 @BK 
Pickled Bellies.............see+00+ 54@ 7 
MIO TAME... .0< cc cseinecicsdesaee 9@ll 
BONAR sn ccccsuness eer 
i ddaca4endaa<dueddy Sectes eee 5K@ 6% 
LARD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,# 100 bs. 710 @ 7 12% 
City, prime seeeceeces eeccecee «ee 7 00 — 
Refined...........0006 madeadae 750 @7 87% 
BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl............0 - 900 @10 50 
Extra Mess......... ides eae 11 60 @12 00 
Prime Meas, tierce..........+- 17 00 @18 50 
jg. Sar ee 11 00 @l11 50 


City Extra & India Mess, tierce.18 00 


WOOL.—The volume of trade has been 
lessened to a considerable extent by the 
intervention of a holiday; but still the 
prospects were not encouraging for an im- 
portant demand, had the day been made 
one of business, instead of pleasure. The 
outlook for an increased inquiry soon is 
not at all favorable, though it is believed 
by many that some will be prompted to pur- 
chase by the fear of higher prices later; but, 
as articles other than Wool are reaching a 
point from which no permanent reaction is 
anticipated, it is not to be expected that an 
exception will occur in the case of this 
staple. Goods are low, and will, no doubt, 
remain so; and, as Wool is dependent 
wholly on the sale of the manufactured 
article, it does not stand to reason that a 
manufacturer will pay a price for the raw 
material that yields, when converted into 
goods, a loss. In the country buyers are 
paying 383@34 cents for Ohio and 30@31 
for Michigan. When expenses are added, it 
is impossible to get baek the cost here. 
We quote: 





American XXX..........002+...-—-40 @—43 
Ms Ekvoccacccecsene oe 32 G38 
ee Kivccccccecseceses 32 @—37 

American, Combing.............—37 @—44 

No. 1 Pulled.......ccseccecesese 18 @—B 

Superfine Pulled................—34 @—a7 

Texas, fine...........0+++ Sescoce —2 @—27 

Texas, coarse....... eccseccecese 16 @—19 

Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 26 @—30 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 22 @—%*A 


wi 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—The market is dull and quiet. 


We quote: 

MUNG MMII aac cacsincdd csc qccccce 16 @17 
State, tubs, selections.............. 17 @-— 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery............+- 18 @20 
Western, Creamery..........++2+05 19 @20 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 2 @i4 
Western, firkius, choice............ 1l @12 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 
CHEESE.—The demand is moderate and 


prices are lower. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy..............e0 8Y{@ 84 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 7%@ 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @5% 
SNE SIMMER Sed cocdawcesscccaed wee 7 @THK 
Western Factory, choice...... viet oe 8K 
Western Factory, good to prime.....7 @8 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5% 


EGGS.—The market is quiet and prices 
are unchanged. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 14 @— 
State and Pennsylvania............ B83 @ 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 
FRUITS. — Domestic Driep. — The 
market is quiet, with prices nominal. 


Sales confined tosmall orders. We quote: 
Apples, Shale, BOW. oan cess, -2seeee 4@6 
BI ID haan iciddddcvecccce 24@ 3% 
Apples; Southern. .......ccccccccces 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Wemenen; Wapesiet. si s.c5 5.5. cccae 34%@ 4 
II ao 95 dsinascnatensaatine 9%@10 
UIT Bh 6 ova sain donddcdeaciscaaaes 1l @13 


POTATOES are quiet. Old are nominal. 
We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.....nomiral 
_ RMI, ONG ccc ceccsccees nominal 
_ New Long Island......... 2 00@2 22 


SEEDS.—In the absence of demand, 
prices of Grass are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 


Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 7{@ 7 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 30 @1 40 











Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Fiaxseed, Western, rough........ 135 @l1 45 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
‘ Stockbridge Manures : 
‘© Cora, per acre. 20 00 
ba a Potato, is 10 00 
“ ‘© Oat, 5 9 00 
iy “ R e, “ 10 00 
“ “ eat, ss 15 00 
ns “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

PMEO G0 EAM@uc 60 kccdeccuante 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 woe 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 ) 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 33 00 

” “Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
s «Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
° ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load)....... ....... 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
POD iis. ceca veetedsesd ‘s 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
uinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 38 00@ 42 00 

Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. — 38 es 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 3000@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls “ 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 

High-grade sen es a es 39 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. 32 00 

Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
be rt oe Ores 45 00 
Rawbones Ground ( pure) ES 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 18 00 
Plaster, per tom... ......0ccccccese » 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 + ) per ] Ib. D 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( eh ®4c 
Muriate of Potash be > es d 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... ® 4%c. 
Sulphate of yen) oa per lb.. 5ige. 

We POU, DOF Wc ccccccccccace 3 eG 
Dated: Fiasite::: 84 5 weds Je vede ws 3 ce 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 








Another Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
FERED. SEND FORNEW 
PRICE-LIST. 


Ie onaee AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
—The choicest in the world—Importers 
le prices—Largest Com in Am 
staple artic ie—pleases everybody— le — 
g—Agen:s wanted — vwhere—best ind: 


juce- 
ments—don’t waste time—se' we lar to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey BEAN .-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


peneney WASH BL and most liberal meas- 











238 Noi rth Seoond Bireek, Tiphadeishia 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 11, 1878. 





Siunuial 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 





THE following recapitulation presents 
the figures in regard to the public debt for 
the ist of the present month: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bonds at 6 per cent..... ee re $733,619,000 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent..... .» 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 4% per cent... - 240,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per cent es 98,850,000 00 
Total principal... .......csccccscscees $1,780,735.650 00 
Total interest.........sceeccevccseces 35,861,567 02 
Debt Beartng Interest in Lawful Money. 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000.60 00 









I 5 ies seins sine seanecoasaen epebeies 210,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Primcipal ,.......c.ccdsucesacvevedsessevensee $5,594,560 26 
Interest, .......+-sscccccsessers semecdeseese 326,947 32 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $346,743,313 50 
Certificates of deposit.. -. 46,755,000 00 





16,547,768 77 
45,829.690 00 


Fractional currency.... 
Coin certificates............ ooo 





‘Total principal. .......-<.ccocssesees $455,875,682 27 
Total unclaimed interest........... 6,087 03 
Total Debt 
Principal 5 
Interest......... \ 
TOG. .cccccccocccccccccccesccsccees $2,292.610,443 90 
Cash in the Treasury. 
OMS ehckiiridiaicmeds $197,415,132 99 
CUFPONCY... +. cccccccccccces-cecseee encsces 2,653,479 09 


Ourrency held for redemption of frac- 


tional currency... ....... eT eT 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for the redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit, as 

PFOVIdE DY 1AW.. ...ce-cecccceceeceees 46.755,000 00 

DORAL. .causesdecedesonetes cchampeeet $256,823,612 08 


Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
June Ist, 1878..........0.0° eee $2,033.637,450 64 
July Ist, 1878. .......6.. ccccsecescscece-coe 2,000,786 831 82 


Increase of debt during the month...... $2,149.381 18 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877... 24,371,391 44 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding..............ccece0s $64,623.512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States...... 37,896,334 50 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

PRO viainass'ssnssshtandaieseesaarene 9,881,444 25 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

DONGOS cc.. cacncisveccesscccebedecess “oosce 28,014,890 25 


The payments made from the Treasury 
by warrants during the month of June, 
1878, were as follows: 


On account of civil and miscellaneous.. $4,347.891 68 

On account of War Department.......... 

On sccount of Navy Devartment. 

On account of Interic r Dc partment (In- 
dians and pensions),,..........seeeeeceee 2,851,796 50 


TOtal....c.cccecereccecroecercccscereres $14,767,442 98 
This statement closes the fiscal year. It 
will be seen that the debt during the month 
of June was increased by the sum of 
$2,149 381.18. This increase is due to the 
payment of nearly $4,000,000 on account 
of deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
last three or four years, for which the 
Democratic House of Representatives is to 
be credited. The total decrease of the pub- 
lic debt since June 30tb, 1877, has amount- 
ed to $24,371,391.44, against about $39,- 
000,000 for the previous year. 
During the last fiscal year the bonded 
debt of the Government was increased by 
nearly $83,000,000, and the amount of in- 
terest paid out was greater by about 
$3,000,000 than during the preceding 
fiscal year. This increase in the bonded 
debt is due to the sale of bonds, under the 
Resumption Act of 1875, in order to pre- 
pare for specie resumption on the 1st of 
next January. The proceeds from these 
sales are now in the Treasury of the United 
States, and are held for resumption pur- 
poses. The total amount of coin in the 
Treasury ov the ist of the month was 
$197,415,182.99. Deducting about 46,000,- 
000 for coin certificates, and nearly $10,- 
000,000 held for the redemption of called 
bonds and other outstanding coin liabili- 
ties, we have left $141,940,388 of coin 
available for resumption. This is nearly 
three times as much coin as was held one 
year ago. 
The reduction inthe legal-tender circu- 
lation during the year has been more than 
$13,000,000 and in fractional currency 


nearly $4,000,000, while the national bank 


circulation has increased about $10,000,000, 
the outstanding amount of which, as now 
authorized, is a little more than $314,000, - 
000. The old demand and legal-tender notes 
now outstanding amount to $346,743,318. 
It is to be regretted that Congress had the 
folly to forbid any further retirement of 
these notes, and positively instruct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay them out 
from time to time, no matter from what 


source they were received into the Treas- 
ury. This act is not fatal to resumption, 
yet it is a serious obstacle in the way of its 
successful prosecution. Every legal ten- 
der note redeemed by the payment of coin 
should be destroyed, and, hence, not re- 
issued aguin; and the process of redemp- 
tion and destruction should be continued 
till these notes disappear altogether from 
circulation. This is the way and the only 
way of finally getting back to a purely 
metallic standard of value. To redeem 
these notes and then pay them out again is 
to be constantly renewing the same debt. 
or 


BANK STATEMENTS. 


Our city banks are now publishing a 
statement of their financial condition as it 
appeared on their books on the first day of 
July, and thousands of their stockholders 
in every section of the country will be in- 
terested to get the faets presented. Asa 
general thing, most of our leading banks 
are now making some money. They are 
not, however, increasing their surplus very 
rapidly, and will not until there is some 
improvement in business. There must 
also be a reduction in their taxation, which 
is now enormous and out of all proportion 
to other property. Banks must also reduce 
their expenses in every possible direction 
consistent with obtaining efficient service. 
In some cases the salaries of officers have 
pot been changed since the panic of 1873. 
They had been advancing rapidly during 
the previous decade, when the cost of 
living was high and everything else was 
high. We are glad to say, however, that 
there is at present a determination on the 
part of the banks of this city to cut down 
expenses in every direction, affecting, 
among other things, the salaries of officers 


and clerks, We publish several state- 
ments of banks, in another column, 
this week. Otbers will appear in 


our next issue. The figures presented 
are worthy of careful reading. The East 
River National Bank shows assets amount- 
ing to $1,056,928.65, surplus fund $50,000, 
and undivided profits $2,656.52. The as- 
sets are well invested and the bank is con- 
servatively managed. 

The Chatham National Bank has re- 
sources amounting to $3,986,750.37 and a 
‘capital stock of $450,000. The surplus 
fund is $150,000 and the undivided profits 
$6,066. 

The Hanever National Bank shows as- 
sets which amount to $7,120,074.41 anda 
capital stock of $1,000,000. The surplus 
fund is $100,600 and the undivided profits 
$45,205.58. 

The Merchants’ National Bank, of this 
city, has decided to reduce its capital stock 
from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000. This step 
was induced by the heavy taxation imposed 
upon the capital stock and surplus, which 
during the last six months amounted to 
more than $67,000, or over four per cent. 
per annum, Other banks propose to follow 
the same course. 

During the fiscal year ended 80th June, 
1878, there were twenty-six national banks 
organized in the United States, with an 
aggregate capital of $2,900,000. 

It is claimed that the risks of banking 
are now so great in the United States as to 
involve a yearly loss of more than $35,- 
000,000. 

EEE 


A MORTGAGE DECISION. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois has just 
rendered an important mortgage decision 
in favor of the United States Mortgage 
Company, of New York, that was the 
plaintiff in the suit. The particular point 
of law involved in the decision was 
whether this company, being a corporation 
organized under the laws of New York for 
the purpose of making loans of money, 





could lend money in Illinois on a mortgage 





security, and then enforce that security, un- 
der the laws of the latter state, against real 
estate. The Court held that, inasmuch as 
the Company was organized not for the 
purpose of acquiring land, but simply for 
that of lending money, the statute of 1875 
validating all such loans and giving to 
companies thus organized the same right of 
recovery that individual creditors possess 
is retroactive in its effect and covers all 
mortgages heretofore made by such com- 
panies. The statute, as the Court held, 
was designed to be in furtherance of the 
general principles of justice, and the en- 
forcement of contracts which berrowers 
have taken upon themselves and which 
creditors bave received in good faith. 

It is against the policy of Illinois, as of 
some other states, to allow foreign corpora- 
tions to acquire large landed estates within 
their territory, and laws ure constructed 
to prevent this result. But this policy is 
not designed to prevent such corporations 
from lending money in Illinois and taking 
appropriate security forits payment. This 
was precisely the case of the United States 
Mortgage Company. The Company held a 
mortgage against real estate in that state, 
and sought to enforce it by foreclosure 
sale; and the Court decided that the claim 
was a.good one and the remedy legal under 
the laws of Illinois. That would be a 
strange state law, and as inexpedient as 
strange, which admitted of any other doc- 
trine. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continyes quiet. The week 
has been a broken one, because of the na- 
tional holiday, which, together with the ex- 
treme heat, has tended to confine trade 
within very narrow limits. The export 
movement keeps up to large proportions 
and is about the only department that 
shows any activity to speak of. Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, of Massachusetts, whose 
judgment is everywhere recognized as 
among the very best in the country, has an 
interesting paper in the current number of 
The International Review on industrial re- 
construction. He gives it as his deliberate 
Opinion that the limit of the decline in 
prices has been reached; that with the 
practical disappearance of the gold pre- 
mium our normal] relations with the world 
are about restored, and that we may look 
forward with confidence to renewed pros- 
perity at no very distant day. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s forecast will be all the more readily 
accepted because of the verification of his 
former predictions, that great shrinkage 
and lors would inevitably follow the war 
and inflation era. 


FAILURES.—The enormous number of 
514 failures were reported in this city dur- 
ing the six months endiog June 30th, in 
which the aggregate liabilities amounted 
to $89,030,795, while the assets were $11,- 
012,662. This is a large increase over the 
corresponding period of the year 1877, the 
failures for the whole of that year number- 
ing 847, with liabilities of $51,687,000. 
The repeal of the Bankrupt Law has been 
the principal cause of increasing the num- 
ber of failures, as many merchants and 
traders have taken the benefit of its pro- 
visions while it is yet in force. Many 
trades have passed through their crisis, 
have cut off the weak houses, and are ia 
much better condition than at any time 
since the panic. This is most noticeable 
in the dry goods trade, which has had com- 
paratively few failures since the ist of 
January. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports (exclusive of specie) from New York 
to foreign ports forthe week ended July 
2d are $1,256,009 above those of the 
previous week. The following table 
enables comparisons to be made with the 
totals at corresponding periods in previous 
years: 





1876. 1877. 1878. 
For the week..... +++ +83,984,025 $4,439,242 $7,107,529 
Prev. reported........ 121,795,617 129,506,208 164,289,546 





Since Jan, Ist... ....$125,779,642 $133,945,535 $171,397 ,075 


The excess of United States exports over 
imports for eleven months ending with 
May is reported at $246,528,122—the larg- 
est on record. This is a good showing 
and is certain to inspire confidence. The 
exports amount to $647,948,788 and the 
imports to $401,420,666. 





MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
very easy and the offerings of capital are 
largely in excess of the wants of borrow- 
ers, The large payments by the Treasury 
and financial institutions on account of 
July interest and dividends have greatly 
increased the supply of loanable funds, 
and make it still more difficult to obtain 
satisfactory rates in the loan market. The 
rate on call bas varied from 11¢ to 3 per 
cent., with most of the business doing at 
2 to 24g. Time loans are still offered at 
very low rates. Discounts are in demand. 
We quote first-class endorsed paper of 
short date at 3} to 4 per cent., four months 
4 to 44, and good single names 5 to 64 per 
cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England has advanced the rate of discount 
to 34 per cent. Consols were strong, 
United States bonds firm, and American 
railway securities irregular. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak, with 
a light inquiry for sight bills, closing at 
4.844 for 60 days and 4.873 for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying 3, selling? premium; 
Charleston, quiet and easier, 3-16 @ } pre- 
mium; New Orleans, commercial 14@3 16, 
bank }; Chicago, 60 premium; St Louis, 90 
premium; and Boston easier, 12} premium. 


SILVER is still lower and the value of 
the new dollar is now only 884 cents gold. 
The Treasurer states that there are now 
about eight millions of these dollars on 
hand, notwithstanding special efforts to 
get them out amongthepeople. Meantime 
the production of silver is rapidly incfeas- 
ing. New discoveries are constantly com- 
ing to light, and some of them almost fab- 
ulous for their richness and extent. When, 
in addition to the immense deposits which 
are now swelling the daily production, 
those in Arizona shall become available 
the silver-money problem will be found a 
difficult one to figure out. 

The Treasury purchased in this city on 
Wednesday five hundred and fifty thousand 
ounces of silver bullion, at a cost of 
$635,360, or about 52)¢d. per ounce, the 7 
London price yesterday having been 523¢d. 
This bullion is to be paid for in standard 
dollars, which will probably be sold to pay 
customs duties. We quote: 







Buying Selling 
Bar Silver........+++ ~ 114% 165 
Trade Dollars. ...... 9934 
Halves and Quarters .. sees 9BX 99% 


GOLD was steady at 100% to % until 
Saturday, when the price fell off to 10044, 
the market closing dull. 


COINAGE executed at the mints of the 
United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1878, amounted to: gold, $52,- 
770,420; trade dollars, $11,878,010; stand- 
ard silver dollars, $8,600,500; subsidiary 
silver coin, $8,389,315 50; minor coins, 
$50,676. Total, $81,118,921 50. 


STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
very dull; but on Tuesday the bulls gained 
control of the market, and, while the vol- 
ume of sales was light, nearly the entire 
list recorded higher prices. The upward 
movement has been continued all the week 
and the market was active and strong at 
the close on Saturday. Lake Shore has 
advanced 5 percent., and this, just after 
the one-per-cent. dividend, looks like the 
wildest kind of speculation. 


The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 
Opens Highe Low= Clos 


im. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquebanna... — - ~ 84 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ..+--++00 — - - 26 
Chicago and Northwestern. 475 523 47 52% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 734 8&4 13 11% 
C., R.1., and Pacific. ....... 116 115% 6 115% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..106; 109% 106% 109X 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 3% 4 3% 3% 
C., C., Cy and Ls ...-+00, sere 23 28% 5 26 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 79 82 19 81% 
Chicago and Alton........... 76% = «TK 860678 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... — - - mW 
Consolidation Coal .......... — ~ - 25 
CantOn.... ....ccccccce-ccccece - - — 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 58% 60% 58% 60% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 56 = 58 57 58 
Express—AGams.........+005 — - _ 104 
American.......... 47% 47% 473 46K 
United States..... — - ~ 41% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - 9 
Brie, ....00. csecesscecevececsees 15% 16% 15K TOK 
Erie, pf........000- 6sss- eu — = - - 31% 
Harlem..........-+« sesereeeeedf 10 140 1389 
Han. and St. Joseph......... 11% Wx nN ul 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 274 27% 2% 2% 
Diinois Contral...e.sccrsrveee £4 863 8436 86 
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Kansas Pacific...... eqeses sone 6% 6% 6 6 

Lake Sbore..........+..c00-.55 56K «= 61 GK 1K 
Michigan Central.... 
Morris and Essex...... 
Mil.and St.Paul... ..... ..51% S44 513% 545 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. ......81% 84% 81% 84 

N. Y. Central .........+.....-108% 110 1085, 109% 












N. J. Central. .. scccscee SO «=. HK_s—siIHGE( BBHK 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart..... 155% «(155% sss 
Ohio and Miss......... .. ... 7% 83% 7 8% 
Ontario Silver...............- 88% 38% 38% 38x 
Pacific Mail. ... .... ° 1% 16% 1qK 
Pamama...........sseeeee 128 128 Ri 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne..... -— - _ 95 
Rens. & Saratoga _ — 97 
Quicksiiver.. ......... dave 13 B 18 
Quicksilver, pref...... és 33% 32 3036 
St. Louis and I. M....... = - 5 
St. Louis, K.C., and N.. .... - - _ 434 
St. Louis, K.C. and N., pf.. — = - 20% 
WEMOR:S .... 5.0008 TAG. 146015 13% (14% 
Union Pacific............. ues CHG = 64% AG AG 
Western Union Telegrapb.. a‘ 89344 874 895 
M., Kan., and Texas ........+ 3 3 2% 


The Chespeake and Obio Railroad Com- 
pany, whose property and franchises were 
recently purchased by a committee of 
bondholders, has been reorganized, with C, 
P. Huatington, of New York, as presi- 
dent; A. 8S. Hatch, New York, first vice- 
president; WilliamC. Wickham, Virginia, 
second vice-president; and W. M. 8S. Dunn, 
engineer and superintendent. Directors 
are to be chosen ata meeting of stockhold- 
ers, and the road will be extended west- 
ward from Huntington, West Va.- 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing are the comparative earnings of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company for the fourth week of 
June: 





Increase..... davegsCauaeanae ccccccccccs.coe cc G16, 47 
A’ d for the month of June: 





seen SAT,TTT 


Increase........++++. 
The gross earsings of the Rochester and 
S'ate Line Railroad were: 


For the month of June.. ........0.eeeeeee «. $50,056 58° 
Operating expanses unout..,.,........--- +.eee 26,000 08 


seeceeee, 824,056 58 


The earnings of the road last week, with- 
out through freight, were $13 098. 

The gross earnings of ibe Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern Ruilway Com- 
pany for the week ending June 30th, 1878, 
were $29 723.03; same week last year, $21,- 
526.40. Increase, $8,196 63, 


RAILROAD BONDS were in fair de- 
mand, with Canada Scutbern firsts guar- 
apteed the most active. Firsts of Burling- 
ton and Cedar Rapids were at 70, Nertb- 
west gold bonds 1014, Canada Svuthern 
guaranteed 738, Lehigh aud Wilkesbarre 
consols 65, Central Pacitics 106, Union 
firsts 1063, Ohio and Mississippi consol- 
idated sinking fund 99@983, and firsts of 
C., C, and I, C. 384@894. 


STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols 
sold at 763, and Missouri 6s, Hannibal and 
St. Joseph issue of 1887, at 1034, both ex- 
interest. District of Columbia 3-65s 
brought 84; South Carolina, April and 
Octaber, 31; and do. non-fundable 24@2. 
Virginia consols, ex matured coupons, sold 
at 57. Tennessee new series were 35. 

The supply of Louisiana consolidated 
bonds has just been enlarged by $300,000, 
by an order from the Supreme Court to 
refund $500,000 of old bonds heretofore 
thrown out, issued forty years ago, to the 
Consolidated Association of Louisiana 
Planters. This banking association and the 
Citizens’ Bank raised together $8,000,000 
banking capital on thecredit of the state, 
secured to the state by the mortgages of the 
Louisiana planters and others. The exact 
amouot of consolidated bank bonds not 
taken care of from the mortgages is $541,- 
600. The state is still liable on $4,297,338 
Citizens’ Bank bonds; but the mortgages 
of this concern aré not yet liquidated. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
on large purchases of the banks and a con- 
tinued investment demand. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Ae eeeeeene See seeseee 


Leaving net earnings............ 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 120% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon. ...107 - 107% 


United States sixes, 1865, new, gy 1023 1025 
United States sixes, 1865, cou - bm 10256 
United Statés sixes, 1867, re’ oe 106 

United States sixes, 1967, codpon....... po 105% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107% 108 
United States sixes, 188, coupon...... 107% 108% 
United, States ten-forties, registered.. 118% 1936 
United’ Sgates’ ton-forties, coupon..... 108. 10934 
United States fives, 1881, reg............ 106% 1% 








THE INDEPENDENT. | 
ES 


United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 107% 107 
United States 43s, 1891, registered..... 104% 1045 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 104 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 101% 
United States fours, 1907,coupon....... 100 100% 

PUBLIC DEBT.—The public debt of the 
United States increased $2,149,381.18 dur- 
ing the month of June, standing at the 
close, less cash in the Treasury, $2,035,786, - 
831.82. This increase is ascribed to the 
necessity of providing for certain deficien- 
cies in appropriations created during the 
last three or four years. The aggregate 
debt reduction for the fiscal year was over 
twenty-four millions, or, deducting from 
the preceding year’s account the unex- 
pended balance of the Geneva Award 
about five millions less than the reduction 
effected during the fiscal year 1876-7. 

The debt and interest on which interest 
has ‘‘ ceased since maturity” are decreased 
$571,361. The free safe deposits depart- 
ment shows an increased indebtedness for 
legal tenders deposited of $11,050,000, and 
a decrease in coin certificates of $6,994,040. 
The outstanding fractional currency is re- 
duced $110,930. Thecash in the Treasury 
shows an increase of $7,707,111 in coin 
and a decrease of $441,269 in currency. 

The total coin (gold and silver) in the 
Treasury is reported at $197,415,132; from 
which deducting coin certificates, $45 829,- 
600; debt and interest matured, $5,921,507; 
coin interest accrued but not due, $35,861,- 
567; called bonds against the sale of 4-per- 
cents not yet due, $25 000,000; the total of 
these amounts is $112 612,674. Deducting 
this from $197,415,132, leaves the Treas- 
ury the actual possessor of $84.802,458 in 
coin applicable for resumption, with $346,- 
000,000 outstanding legal tenders, 


TREASURY BALANCES —The Treas. 
ury now holds $349,320,900 in United 
Sta'es bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,858,000 to secure pubiic 
deposits. Uuited States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $569,- 
000. United States bonds held for circu- 
la'ion withdrawn during the week, $374,- 
500. National bank circulation outstand- 
ing: currency notes, $322 654,360; gold 
notes, $1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption during the week, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year: 









1877. 1878. 
. $885,000 $2,112.000 
cccccccccocsocs 1,405.00 905.000 
Philadelphia .......« ccoese 998,000 81.000 
Miscellaneous.... .......-. 1,091,000 1,055.010 
Total receipts ..... ..83,305,000 $4,153,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
important change in the specie average, 
the large gain being due to the July inter- 
est disbursements. Loans and deposits are 
largely increased, while legal tenders are 
something less than last week. The result 
for the week is a gain of $1,755,325 in sur- 
plus reserve, the banks now holding $20, 
571,125 in excess of legal requirements. 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


week: 

June 2th. July 6th. Comparisons. 
Loans. ...,.....+«-8232,700,200 $236,516,000 Inc, $3,795,800 
Specie....... ..... 16,311,900 20,420,000 Inc. 4,108,100 
Legal-tenders.... 53,996,300 53,606,300 Dec. 390,000 
Total reserve..... 70,308,200 74,026,300 Inc. 3,718,100 
Deposits ...... ++ 205,965,600 213,816,700 Inc. 7,851,100 
Reserve required, 51,491,400 53.454,175 Inc. 1,962,775 
Surplus............ 18,816,800 20,572,125 Inc. 1,755,325 
Circulation........ 19,984,200 19,823,900 Dec. 110,300 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 



























Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
merica...... - — 6 mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 14 — 
Am’can Exch.. 108 — |Manhattan......1409 — 
Bute’rs & Dr’ — 84 |Market. Risen ae — 
Centra) Nat'l... — 9% hanics’.. .. 12 29 
Continental — |Mecn’s Bia As. 50 60 
rm Exchange 120 Sead nace a 
iVer..... 80 Merchants’. il - 
First National 280 — ag j 9 — 
— a — 9% 'New York...... - 108 - 
to! = {uth Nat’al... — 80 
rifth A “925 250 |North Amer.... — 85 
Gallatin Nat'l. 15 — ln 5 dsdoas 9 
German er. 8 |Phen 7 = 
Gree wich. cone - Snoe & Leather — n0 
Hanover........ — ‘Onion........... — 1465 





SAVINGS BANK DIVIDENDS.—The 
trustees of the Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
tion have declared a semi-annual dividend 
for the past six months at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum on all sunis of $2,000 anc 
under, and on the excess over $2,000 at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
July 15th. 

The trusteesof the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, Nos. 74 and 76 Wall Street, have 
ordéred that intérest be’ patd to depositors 


' éntitled thereto for the six months ending 
) 80th ult., at the rate of 


ve per cent. per 
annum, payable on and after Monday, 15th 





inst. The interest uncalled for will be 
credited to depositors as principal. 


. ie 
U. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regisrered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purehase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon . .i- 
cation. peat: 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


CITY OF PERU, INDIANA, 
8 PER CENT. WATER BONDS. 


DUE 1898. 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY IN NEW YORK. 
DEBT PER CAPITA OF PERU LESS CHAN 824. 


We offer, subject sale, the unsold portion of $110,- 
000, being tutal issue of these bonds. 


Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co, 
NO. 23 NASSAU STREET. 


ITIZENS SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY 
4a ae aie RK, 58 B RY, COR. OF CANAL ST. 
(REY SIX" TH INTER ST’ D: VIDEND.—Trhe 
unten have ordered that interest, at the rate of 
Five per C nt. per annum, be paid to depositors, on 
andafter July l5th,on all sums of five dollars ad 
uoward whicb haye been on ee forthe three 
and six montis eading June 30th, 

Interest will be credited as an original deposit, 
and,if not withdrawn, will be entitled to interest 
rom. Jply 1st, 18.8, 

sits mude on or before mere July 10th, 
will draw interest irom July Is 

Bavk o>en daily fre ‘em 10 to 3 and on Mondays and 
Sat turdays trom 10 to 7. Bank books in Kngtish 


German, and French. 
A. QUINTARD, President. 
SEYMOOR A. BUNCE, Secretary. 














MANHATTAN SAVINGS a Bet 
NEw YoRK, June 27th, 1878. 


55th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


Toe Trustees of this institution have declared the 
55th Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of FIVE PER 
CENT. per aonum on sums of $500 and under and 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on sums exceed:ng 
$500 remaining on deposit during the term of three 
orsix months ending July ist, in accurdance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. Payable on aud after 
the third Monday in July next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 

Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


New YORK, June Oth, 1878. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum on alisums of five dollars and up- 
ward and not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
of four per cent. per annum on all sums in excess of 
ope thousand dollars and not exceeding tbree 
thousand dollars, which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of July next, 
will be allowed to the depositors, and will be payable 
on or after Monday, July lith, 1878, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 

By order of the trustees. 


HENRY LYLES, Jr., President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


THE LAKE =HORE AND MICHIGAN 
Seermaee Somer COMPANY, TREASURER’S Of- 
FICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, June 


2>th, ms. 

The Directors of this Company have th's day declared 
a Dividena of ONK P upon its capital 
stock, payanls on the first day of August next, at the 
office of the Company in the Grand Ventral Devot. 

The Transfer ks will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on Fricav, the 5th day of Ju'y next, and will be re 
opened on the morn of Monday. the Sth be ¢ 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasure 


NEY YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner I4th Street. The Semi-annua! Dividend, 
at the rate of Five 


interest commenemg the k 
Assets, $3,663,852.01. cores ee 824.64. 
ARD H BULL, President. 


c. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIRST MORTCACE 


40-YEAR 7-PER-CENT. BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 
SEPTEMBER ; COUPUN BONDS OF $1,000 
EACH; REGIsTERED BONDS 
OF 35,000 EACH. 

















Are secured by a Firstand Only Mortgage on all 
the property of the Companyin theState of Penn- 
sylvania. 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a 

security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORCAN & CO., 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 
60th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution. 


No. 3 CHAMBERS 8T., NEW YORK, JUNE 27TH. 1878. 


Interest for the six months ending June 30th, 1878, 
at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per snbum on sums 
of $5.0u0 and under, and at the Ex of FOUR PER 


> «xoees. 
payable after Jaly 10th iste 











EPORT OF T ITLON OF “THE 

R EA RIVER at Monat ON NK,” at New 

York. in the Stste of New York. <4 the close of busi- 
ness on the 2&h day of June, 1878. 
ESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts....... .. NS edetddecess $569,7"7 70 
CEP eo ae aa 344 04 
4. &. Boats to secure circulation (par 
110,000 00 
Other 1 EE ‘bonds, and mortgages 34,533 62 
ue from other Nutional Banks . “ 29,114 80 
ue from state banks and bankers..... . 6,369 82 
Banking house........ 0 -...+.. ,000 00 
Other real estate....... oun seee 15,988 98 
——— _ — $75,988 98 
Premiums paid...................- 2,522 70 
Cheeks and other cash items, including 
BARRE: © ocaiccacbabidathecesssecses scenes 10,720 90 
Exchanges for Clearing ‘House........... 50,248 43 
Bills of other banks ............. de 15,' 30 00 
Fractional currency (including nickeis).. 389 26 
Specie—viz., Gold coin............ $3,048 50 
CGE | nacnnsee Guesnens 1,357 00 
Gold Treasury certificates .. 63,900 00 105 
Legal-tender notes......_..-..  . ....0s0. 78,702 00 
Redemption tund ‘with U. S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per ct. on circulation) 4,950 00 
$1,056,928 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Capea stout paid in... 
Surplusfund _.... ...., 





Less ne on hand and wit - 





Compirolier tor burning.. 6,000 00 
_—_— 98,000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding... 5,001 00 
Dividends unpaid ..... ........ piste 10,486 00 
Currency 
Individual Cone 
subject to c besk.. $8,742 00 $616,547 18 
— Sema es 
deposit........ 5,999 45 
Certified Checks ieee 8,078 56 
—_- 639,367 19 
po Se aap eudadsdianaiee 6 417 94 
$1.056,928 65 
us oF New York, CouNTy or NEw YoRK. I, 
Z. &. NEWELL, Cashier of “ The East River Nation- 


ai Bank,” do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best Fd my knowledge and be- 
. E. NEW , Cashier. 
Sworn to and ane before me, his 5th ey of 
June, 1878. HENRY K. THOMAS, 
Notar Public. Kings Co., N. Y. 
Certifieate filed in New ork County. 
Correct.—Attest 
CH ARLES JENKINS, ) 
A. W. BROWN, 
A. D. PORTER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TAGE 
‘ HA'tHAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close. of business, 


June 29th, 1878: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...... Maas 
Overdrafts 
. 8. Bonds ‘to secure circuiation.. 


, Directors. 





2 
% 
é 










Real estate. furniiure, and fixtures. 


at 
z 
S&S8SSs8 





Premiums paid ... ...  seeeeeee.e 4060 
Checks and other cash items i" 30,340 11 
Exchanges for C cariag BOOMND fecccedcce 292 583 42 
Bulls of other bunks........ 10,575 00 
Bpetio: (inemaing gold Treasury certifi- 
Ceecccecs cenccce cooce 41.783 62 
pe... aS ONES iadceis. scaseet 405,671 
U s. ‘certificates of deposit for legai ten- s0.00 08 
Rede" ‘pion ‘fund with U.S. Trea: urer 
(ip recent. of cireu: ation dewe 20,250 00 
Due from UO. 8. asurel, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fad 2.02. cece eo 20.000 00 
Total.. 





ee 
ndividual uep. sits subject 10 check Bind 2,475,917 89 
Demune certificaces of oe st a 1,4 
Cert fled cneck: 








cecececceees $3 986,750 87 
F NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
88.: CHERRY P. LOREMOS, Cashier of the above- 
pamed bink do solemnly swear that the above 
State mM. nt Is irue. totne Ye of FE a pramtotes and 


ey @ cbesasseccecece 


belief. vashier 
Subscribed und | sworn to HH ne. this 8th oay of 
Jury, 1878 Guo. *, LINCOLN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct. Atte st: 
#OMAS BAVENPORT, 
GEO. 4 NWARKD, Directors. 
W.A. BREWER, JR., 


EPORT OF TH CONDITION OF THE 
HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
ew 













F NEW YORK, at N w York,in the wae. of Ne 
York, at the ‘close c ot business, June 29th, 1878 
RESOURCES. 
Loans i ta ay WN siihd. - cndiniicebtnigsc- 2s $4,560,004 30 
i i bonds to secure circulation, par 
edema +)". cabhedtendiadhebouwes 500,C00 
other stocks, bonds, and Soceangen 25,189 
Due from oth: r Nutiona! b: 209,918 47 
Due from State banss and eat 38 
MTREIS PHI... 5... cccccccccccses 32 500 00 
Cnecks and other cash items. ..... “ 2,002 61 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 685,148 31 
Bilis of Other banks.........,  ses0 caseees 2,000 00 
‘fractional currency (including nickels). 410 77 
§ pote (including Gold Treasury certifi- 
MR Makatstbadeatlbucdeccsseuececéscces '«+s 710,145 00 
Leanl-tendae MON denecesen. -o.2+sinieennen 493,517 00 
3 ificates of deposit for legal 
OME RI Gee ccns + cddes<. 609igecssees 350,000 00 
neon ption fund with U. & Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). __ 22,500 00 





Total.,....00 





avon om paid in.. 
parplue pecuueasic ,600 00 
Wided. all 5.205 58 
Natiooal Sunt motes a eeee-ve « 447,000 00 
Dividends unpaid........ er 685 00 
] — deposits subject to” 
sSRiadeciceGhbescche:veefiid $2,305,627 20 
weet certificates Of de- 
Mitt cabticaccsdied Sbccbdvccccce 2,520 00 
Certified checks................. 352,274 59 
Casnier’s checks outstanding. 121 "330 4l 
——-———_ 2,841,672 20 
Due to other National banks.. 2,023,720 99 
Due to State banks an 
MI dak. sh. <tp cdoscctees . 626,189 
—_- SF 619,910 68 
Total ....2000 ccccceccccvvcccscccsss coccee $7,120,074 41 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8S.: 
1,GEo. W. PERKINS, Cashier of the above-named 
Bank,do solemnly swe#r that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
[Signed] GEO. W. PERKINS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this fifth day 
of July, 1878. 
(Signed ] 
Correct.—Attest : 


8. Ww 
M. N. PACKARD, 
HENRY RAU. 


OLD AND TRIE 
Bonds, Stocks, pawsnes BANKS eas prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands wumoved ey i —e. a you 
wisn investments ABSOLUTELY SAF: NY CON« 
TINGENCY. address, for ciroular: ACTUARY of 
IQinois Loan 


issourd, nm Agency, 
aie Tilinois. 


A LADY in Westchester Count . N. Y., made $1,200 
lately by an investment or $1 ‘Alex. Frothing- 
ham &.Co., 12 Wali street, _- York, were her 
brokers. Send for their Financial Report. You may 
be equally as fortunate. 


WILLIAM M. BURNS. 


RD,) - 
ie Directors 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial, 


LEGAL OBFUSCATION. 


Mr. ScHOONMAKER, the attorney -gen- 
eral of this state, has given to Mr. Lamb, 
the acting superintendent of the bank 
Department, an official opinion im regard 
to the amendment of the savings-bank 
law made by tue last legislature, which ap- 
pears to us to be darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge. The second 
section of the amendment provides that 
‘* it shall be unlawful, after the passage of 
this act, for any savings bank, directly or 
indirectly, to receive from any individual 
or depositor deposits in excess of three 
thousand dollars; but this limitation shall 
not apply to deposits arising from judicial 
sales or trust funds.” 

The opinion of the attorney - general is 
that this restriction of deposits toa sum 
not in excess of three thousand dollars 
means that no depositor shall in a single 
sum be permitted to deposit a larger 
amount, and does not mean that the aggre- 
gate of his deposits shall not be in excess 
of three thousand dollars. Hence, this 
aggregate may be five thousand dollars, as 
provided for in section 23, chapter 371, of 
the Act of 1875. He admits that such was 
probably not the understanding of the per- 
son who drew the amendment; yet he 
thinks that, if the legislature had intended 
to make three thousand dollars the limit of 
aggregate deposits credited to any one ac- 
count, that must not be exceeded, the inten- 
tion would have been expressed in more 
precise and accurate language. He, hence, 
interprets the law to mean that no single 
deposit shall be in excess of three thou- 
sand dollars, which leaves the aggregate 
amount as specified in the Act of 1875; and 
the superintendent of the bank depart- 
ment adopts this construction. 

We entirely agree with the Albany Law 
Journal that this is virtually a repeal of the 
law in construing it. It must be assumed 
that the legislature by the statute intended 
to gain some practical end, and that end 
evidently is to prevent savings banks from 
being used by large capitalists. For this 
purpose the limit of deposits was fixed in 
the Act of 1875 to the sum of five thousand 
dollars; and, in the prosecution of the same 
purpose, the last legislature judged it ex- 
pedient to reduce the limit to three thou- 
sand dollars. The legislation, as construed 
by the attorney-general, means nothing for 
any practical effect. What difference does 
it make whether four thousaod dollars is 
deposited in one aggregate sum at one time, 
or in ten different sums on as many differ- 
ent days? Whatis gained by simply say- 
ing that no single deposit shull be in excess 
of three thousand dollars? The depositor 
can with perfect ease neutralize the entire 
effect of such a law by simply making two 
or three different deposits at different times, 
if he wishes to deposit more than the sum 
specified. 

The statute, as construed by the attorney- 
general, means nothing and amounts to 
nothing; and this is a pretty good reason 
for believing that the construction is not 
correct. Assuming the language to mean 
that the account of no depositor shall be in 
excess of the aggregate sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, which is the obvious intent 
of the legislature, the statute then secures 
an important practical end; and this is an 
equally good reason for the assumption, 
especially when it is the most natural im- 
port of the words used. 





INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Tue following table shows the receipts 
from internal revenue during the last fiscal 
year, as compared with those of the pre- 
vious year: 





1877 1878. 

TEDP. vevvcoccvdscsccescscs oneeees $9,956,696 $9,172,973 
FO 9,619,065 9,637,953 
Dae © < cccsd” cosatessssck 9,637,756 9,854,545 
DBM sce capicovigipenaptinnn 10,242,905 10,107,361 
NOVOMDE? 200.222 ssdovcccscecc® 9,075,491 9,146,763 
| Ce ee | 9,511,157 9,062,749 
SOD sirens os <cSphsnone nk 10,257,440 8,657 434 
ae a aoe es 8,597, 7) 7,U14071 
March... .... .cseccce sccccces,  9SSL400 7,972,311 
pA ee 9,879,311 8,840,193 
May 12,968,515 12,295,794 
June ibe”, Peeseseneene 9,873,422 8,621,599 

Wosas. 58 Sd 32s" Vibe $118,870,997  $110,503,746 


The difference between the two years 
amounts to $8,367,231. It is worthy of 
being noted that the large decrease in re- 





ceipts for the last fiscal year did not com- 
mence until the month of December, and 
that for the remainder of the year it aver- 
aged $868,796 per month. It was during 
this time that the question of changing the 
rates of taxation, both internal and cus- 
toms, was being agitated in Congress. The 
effect of the agitation was injurious to the 
business of the country; and that it was so 
is now conspicuously shown by the de- 


_crease in the internal revenue receipts of 


the Government. The people did not know 
what to expect; and, hence, for the time 
being, restricted their business transactions 
as much as possible. The agitation was in 
the Democratic House of Representatives, 
and the practical results thereof are not 
very creditable to that House. 


RR 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENDITURES. 


Tue following hgures show the aggre- 
gate receipts of the Government for the 
last two fiscal years: 


1877. 1878. 
CUStOMS. .6.s0ccccccessrcccceee 130,956,493  $129,897,344 
Internal revenue.... 118,630,408 110,300,956 
Miscellaneous.... © ....e.0 19,413,686 17,893,518 
BOO cone ncsqips ° ++ $269,000.587 $258,091,818 


The deerease of receipts for the last fis- 
cal year, as compared with the year imme- 
diately preceding, amounts to $10,908,769, 
the most of which is due to the falling off 
in internal revenue. The expenditures of 
the Government for the last two fiscal years 
are shown by the following statement: 








1877. 1878. 
DEUS QM COT 10 evens ccosqees ccs $41,644,342 $30,264,315 
Second qaarter.. «eee 35,828,546 37,267,779 
Third quarier.,.............- 35,288,253 31,508,117 
Fourth quarter .............. 28,774,356 36,580,406 
TIE |. nit ssaveienannenee $141,535,497 $135,620,617 
Interest public debt ....... 97,124,511 100,000,000 
Aggregate. ....... ..+... $238 660,008 $235,620,617 


This shows a decrease of expenses dur- 
ine the last year by the amount of $3,039,- 
391; which, being deducted from the de- 
crease of receipts for the same year, gives 
a net loss in revenue of $7,869,378 for the 
year ending June 30th, 1878. The net loss 
for the last two fiscal years,as compared 
with the year ending June 30th, 1876, 
amounts to $13,164,867. The falling off in 
receipts and the reductions made in expend 
itures for the last two fiscal years may be 
seen in the following table: ; 





DITO. ine PF oicce cocccccccecce ge $294,095,865 $258,459,797 
WEB .nescapoeccccooccos, cece »o¥pece 269,000,587 238,660,008 
TBIB. ..cgeccccccecccccesseoveecces 258,091,818 235,620,617 


The decrease of receipts in 1877, as com- 
pared with 1876, amounted to $25,095,278, 
while the reduction of expenditures 
amounted to but $19,799,789, showing a 
difference of $5,295,489. The decrease of 
receipts in 1878, as compared with 1877, 
amounted to $10,908,769, while the reduc- 
tion of expenditures amounted to but 
$3,039,391, showing a difference of $7,869,- 
378. Add these two differences together, 
and they make an aggregate net loss in 
revenue for the last. two fiscal years 
amounting to $13,164,867. That is to say, 
for the last two years the receipts of the 
Government have decreased more rapidly 
than its expenses. This fact in itself is not 
a good showing. 

a 


DRY GOODs. © . 





Tue week has been a very quiet one in 
all departments. At this season of the year 
transactions are apt to be confined to legit- 
imate wants and dullness is naturally ex- 
pected. Prices are very steady and there 
is an improved tone to the market, notwith- 
standing the midsummer quietness, that 
argues well for the fall trade. 

Cotton goods have been in no special 
movement. An irregular demand has pre- 
vailed for light assortments of some styles 
of seasonable goods, which has made busi- 
ness very fair for the season. 

The shipments of cottons to foreign ports 
have been 1,618 packages from this port, 
128 packages from Boston, and 29 packages 
from other ports—in all 1,775 packages, 
valued at $124,127; which makes a total 
for the expired portion of the yearof 66,522 
packages, valued at $4,077,790, as compared 
with 58,499 packages, valued at $4,061,936, 
for the same time in 1877, and 48,266 pack- 
ages, valued at $4,168,545, for the same 
time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 


in moderate movement. Leading makes of 


four- sivas and fine browns are well sold up, 





























“ me on Falls, B... 7 
and prices are steady, with no pressure to dian Heed, sf. co waar oe osteneronee a 
sell at current quotations, Indian Orchard : Swift River........ — 
Bleached goods were irregular. Outside eae : age C0... - 5M 
makes of shirlings were quiet; but fine NN........ 6% . 9-4 2334 
sbirtings were in good demand at the| | soseee 6 |S 
Jately reduced quotations. “ i Seed vs pag: sein ; Oy, 
i i bi Osseo nex 7 - 40-in. 11 
Cotton flannels have received a fair share ove s5| pe iin. 12 
of attention. Some large sales were made | pengiey, A....... 7 fs Waltham, esters: 11 
subject to opening prices. Saree a. 7%) 9-418 
* : Laurel, D..... TH as 104 20 
Corset jeans continue quiet. te PR 1% 
Dyed ducks were in fairdemand. Lead BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. : 
i i 3 | don, +41 
ing makes continue closely sold up to AA ed 8K ang , on 
production, with prices very firm. L 44 7%| “ Cambric,44 13 
Print-cloths have been a trifle more | Amoskeag, -~ 4 i% Masonville, ne = 
active. Quotations remain the same. Bay Mills, | 44 see wd aos Finish 13% 
Prints have been dull and featureless, Bartlett, A 449 N.Y. Mills, 441 
Ginghams were in moderate demand for | Béllou& Son, st 5 New Market Ad4 054 
staple checks; but dress styles continue to | Boot, 8........ ...- 7g|Nashua, E, 44 8 
«'R 5%) “« | P.42in.. 10 
move slowly. a Ww Pee eeseeree 10 “a, ‘ 45-10, ro 
rng oc organdies wre in fair Pri A ep phe 8 “Pep 6-41 
quest. e warm weather, by increasing | pjackstone,AA4-4 Ep ares 4 
retail sales, has somewhat stimulated the rr ng ti us “ Hy is 
jobbing demand. Cabot, 7-8 6% se 9-4 20 
Woelen goods have been quiet. The heat “id 7 is 10-4 2246 
and the holiday together have taken so Bam... 9%4\Red Bank, 44 6 
many buyers out of the murket that the 46-1n. "542 leat — 54 
movement has been light and unimportant. Clinton ccc..44 9%} "785% 
Fancy cassimeres have been in moderate “«' CO “4s 65¢| Tuscarora, ean 
movement, mostly through deliveries in | Dwight: — Utica Nonpareil : 
execution of previous orders. Cambric. 44 — 44 11K 
Blankets and flannels as yet are very Linen Finish. .14 ° 5-4 15 
quiet. Forestdale, 44 8 . 64 18 
Satinets were without special action. Peaahay Gs 10a ao at gs 
Kentucky jeans have been irregular. Seton 44 = re 10-4 27 
Heavy fine ali-wool goods were in fair re- | Green Gg. “44 6 |Wanuregan, No. 1..10 
quest, while low to medium grades were | Great Falls, 8..... 634|Wamsutta, 4-4 103 
siow of sale. 1.8 isnt. 54 
Worsted coatings have been -in steady «6 A..... 8 |Williamsville, 4-4 103¢ 
demand, with the greatest activity in “AA... 834) White Rock, 44 87¢ 
stripes and diagonals. §Cotton-waip M. Q. oe nsville, ; 
worsteds were also in fair request. Gold Medal, 4 o% Waltham, 6417 
Overcoatings have been in light move- | pope, a1" 8 8-4 19 
ment. Rough-faced makes were in some | Anis: “ 9-4 21 
request, but beavers were very quiet. SemperIdem,4-4 7%] 10-4 24 
Foreign rp ago perwnans~4 quiet, with . 
the demand even for seasonable 
tame. ‘ aaa cad a Amoseent- seeeeees 1634 pe eeceee 1046 
The imports for the week amounted to | Blue Hill..-...---. - onacheege > eee 
$543,472. and the total thrown on the mar- | C!mbia, Heavy. .164¢|Warren, AXA.....18 
ket $662,134. Haymaker......... 8k] “ OC....... 103g 
Otis, AXA........ TD PRUNES 205, vcccese 16 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. HIEB cee pee 
IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THB | American....9 @10 Otis, BB.. 
Amosk « 11 |Massabesic. 2 13 
re ee. Dexter, A. ane Pittefield....— @ 5% 
MONDAY EVENING July 8th, 1878. “ Thorndike,B.11}¢4@124¢ 
PRINTS. Hamilton... “Hoel ee casville,A.9 @10 
oe 3 IManehete cccccccee O 
chester........ 534 } aanagnang £08.. mi64\Hamiiton, D......-10 
‘ee D...... 5% 5 Lewiston, A, 36-in. 18 
. Big Massabesic, A.....1 
ses 5 -“ B 
eee Ah... scenes ee 5 "od 
Simpson’s Mourn’g ; Methuen, AA. 
SOE Pearl River 
amsutta ........ ig Pittsfield ......... 
| aa - Washington....... _ Swift River........ 
“wergneney -» 93¢|Willow Brook. ....14 
GINGHAMS. ork, 30-inch..... 
Amoskeag......... 924 Lan bassavceee @ 12 Winch......15 
Belfast ..........+. 76|Namaske.......... 844 CORSET JEANS. 
Glasgow.......... 9 Southwark........ 7% | Androsco -ee. 8)4|Lawrence, Satteen. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. Canoe River....... 6 eag: =! 
Aslentics 44 7¢, Lawrence, LL. 6 Hyde Park....... -8 err 
a 44 7% 7 ea Se se 634 | Indian Orchard.... 73¢/Pepperell. ....... 9 
“« PP, «4 5% - XX.... 74¢ | Kearsarge ...... 9 
= D, 44 6% Xxx. 9 DRILLS. 
6% 44 5)y'L , E, 44 74 | Agawam, F....... i peooren eaponenes 8 
“« —-'V,30-inch 634 ) Amosgeag,........ 8 |jLyman, H......... 8 
angelina og Pod BB ae -. 6 Apelor. vavatis : Mesech , C.. a 
ugusta, eee coeee ugusta. eeeveee e eeececees 
HT, Seinch 6 ‘ Beccceeee BY | Boob As cic 8 \Stark, A.cwccccee 8 
eo rink’ i ant ehhhthan 
rw fa ‘GREAT CLEARING-OUT SALE. — 
Nashua, O, 83-in.. 63{ 
R, 36-in... 74 
" 40-in... 814 
Pang "a Bl Re Ae Oe - 
way, ewmar 
Borg Hao | suum wise agra 
Paget Se; Pepperell, Ess... i) REGARDLESS OF COST. 
“ we Os. . eceeee 66 nase On eats, tae , Mattings, Lace Curtains, Mosquito 
Qe, B02 vs « Qeersets 4 | “Daring JULY and AUGUST our Warerooms will 
t, Se ck 5g a "418 close on SATURDAYS at 1 o’clock P. M 
me ecccad i | SHEPPARD KNAPP 
“ RE 6%, 9417 5 
an iat ¢? HH 64 |Pequot, OU cen 74 | NOS. 189 AND 191 6rH AVE., CORNER 13TH ST. 
Great Bisse yey oa % 
lpm: eer ie pees: “19% WASTE SILK. 
- E..... 7 |Pittsfield, A....... 534 | Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
Harrisburg, Asvise 6\P 3 sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Addre 
«Bol by) Fee ar g,, | BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 734 5 ee d 
































Postage Stamps accepted as money. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 


FRED, EATON & C0. 


Summer Fabrics. 


Hot Weather Costumes. 


| GRENADINES 








French 





Plain, Damasse, and Plaided, 
Printed Linen Lawns, Organ- 
dies, Swiss and Plain 


SUMMER SILK COSTUMES, #15, $18, S22, S25. 


Si Senen ips. armen, Renee. Tistane Leite end Cuaenete Suits. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 





FRED. EATON & CoO., Toledo, Oo. 
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Dusurance. 


The Insurance Editor wit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries’ 
as to the standing of ompanies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premiwm, and (5) kind of policy. Inelose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


—_—_—— 


LYING SOLICITORS GOING OUT OF 
FASHION. 


WE hope and believe that the day is 
passed in which the life insurance solicitor 
is successful in direct proportion to his 
mendacity. Several favorite notions which 
he has urged and reiterated in every possi- 
ble form are now exploded, and he must 
either seek his patronage in the back- 
woods or else moderate his pretensions and 
use for arguments the essential merits of 
the business and the facts relating to it 
which experience has established. It is 
becoming more apparent every day that 
the rapid increase of the business during 
the last decade, based as it has been upon 
the holding out of fallacious inducements 
to the public; has been an unmixed misfor- 
tune to the companies, as well as to the 
community. The recent reports of the 
insurance departments of the several states 
show an unprecedented decline in the 
business, and it is by no means clear that 
this falling off hus reached itslimit. This 
decline is » loss to the companies in many 
ways. Itis not simply that contraction of 
financial institutiens is a misfortune, for 
the loss of patrons and of the vitality of 
retiring members are things to be regretted, 
as is also the dissatisfaction always attend- 
ant upon the abrogation of insurance con- 
tracts. The falling off of the business is 
also a misfortune to the community. Every 
man who surrenders a policy sacrifices that 
which is valuable to him, and adds a re- 
cruit to the ranks of those whorevile at the 
system and weaken its reputation. Com- 
panies that have encouraged their solicit- 
ors to obtain risks by misrepresentation 
are not entitled to very much sympathy; 
but the loss touches those also whieh have 
never swerved from the honorable course. 
The business is not and never has been 
overdone. There are many thousands in 
the country who ought to be insured, for 
the benefit of their dependents, whose 
death would leave their families in destitu 
tion, but who believe the life insurance 
business to be utterly corrupt. 

Excepting some special cases, which are 
too rare to weaken the statement, it may 
be said that there is only one Valid argu- 
ment for a solicitor to use, and which he 
is justified in using ‘‘in season and out of 
season,’ if by so doing he may win some. 
That argument is the duty of self-sacrifice, 
for the sake of protecting one’s depend- 
ents. No kind of an insurance policy can 
under any circumstances be a good invest- 
ment. No such policy ever returned a 
cent of ‘‘dividend, 
sense. If a man buys a six-cent loaf of 
bread, and, paying his smallest coin, a dime, 
receives four cents change, he will not 
boast of having made forty per cent. on 
his investment. A solicitor who obtains 
business by boasting of dividends may well 
wear a hang-dog look and wince when a 
check is offered him for the amount of his 
expected commission; but the agent who 
consistently serves bis company and the 
public by preaching self-sacrifice has as 
good a right as his clergyman to live in a 
house with a brownstone front. 

We must not be too much alarmed at,the 
failure of dishonest companies. Failures 
in the life business obtain an exceptional 
notoriety; but they are not more frequent 
than in other affairs. Choose a good com- 
pany—statistics are available which furn- 
ish a sufficient guide—and then, if you in- 
sure your life, your money will not .be 
wasted. 








Tue trial of Hunter, at Camden, N. J., 
on the charge of being the murderer of 
Armstrong, bis former partner in business, 
ended last week in a verdict of guilty. The 
jury, immediately after retiring, took a 
ballot, and stood eleven for conviction’ of 
murder in the first degrge, while the other 


one prey to the prisoner’s guilt, “The 


” in the usual financial f 


THE. INDEPENDENT. 


‘law, unless there has been some technical 
error in the ruling and charge of the judge, 
which should be corrected by a nigher 
court, makes this conclusive as to the fact. 
Thereis always an a strong prob- 
ability. that. The ve ig right; and in 
this case the web of evidence, direct and 
circumstantial, that was woven paper 
Hunter in the progress of the trial ig s 
itive as toJeaye no reasonable d abe 
be ae was the murderer of rong. 
The motive of the murderer was to get the 
insurance of $26,000 on Armstrong’s life 
which had been assigned to him, and the 
annual premium on which he undertook to 
pay. If guilty, then he is doubly so, since 
he became a murderer in order to carry 
out the designs of a robber. His effort to 
prove‘an «ibé was a failure, and the ar- 
gument from his previous good character 
was disposed of by the evidence of guilt. 
The case will goto the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, on a review of legal points, with 
the probability that the verdict will be con- 
firmed and that the law will take its course 
in the execution of the murderer. Hang- 
ing is a stern penalty; yet not too much so 
for the proper protection of human life. 


INSURANCE 


.. THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS 2a POLICIES 1s- 
SUED. R A EMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THB ns oF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’s. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 

B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


aaron PAID UP, $1,228,200. 
le stn ncineth: ib pRbeeshonniesagnaghs $7,963,445 20 
Fire fpauiiitios, including 50 per cent. of 
Fire the premiums of current risks......, 2,841,420 33 
Fire Surplus.........sccscccsee sooesees oe < 85,122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 











239 aasubehy. mee" York 
Assets - - - - $6,940,500 


Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, Presidens. 
GRO. F. SNIFFEN, . ; 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of A 
York and Connecticut. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
. CASH AS! ASSETS, 


$4,827,176. 52. 


The princi al features soft this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SEC TY,ECONOMICAL MANAGEMERT 
and QLIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 





for New 











All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Socne@ar- 
BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 ¢Paii's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 sie: +} Bg emiums to 


olders ; 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 LIAS Lifes, 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 7 
EXAMINE THE PLANS, AND ‘RATES OF. mitts 


"HENRY STOKES, Puparvawr. 








ao 


29th SemisAnaual 
STATEMENT 


sae 


HARTFORD, CONN., July Ist, 1878. 








ASSETS. 

, Taree eer errr $456,780 37 
Cash on ‘tend and in bank.. 125,967 52 
Loans on bond and mortgate, real estate.. 2,301,729 63 
Interest est acc cerued on 1} oans, but aoe due.. 58,423 74 
mo’th. 10,793 03 
Loans on collateral security. . 22,200 00 
Deferred Life premiums 50,703 21 
Life premiums due and unpaid.... .. .... 51,140 69 
United States $yeaee bonds. 372,267 50 
Rate a ee sedge = nsee teteas 4 4 

ro sand bonds. , 
Bank and itr aee Ss Si . - , 696,547 00 
: =the Sb aoe 
TOtGh ABSGU. ccccscoccee ccccccee ides 89 

(ou MIABILITIES, 


Reserve, four per cent., Life Department. $2.84, 984 54 
Reserve for reinsurance, Accident Dep’t. 208,954 64 


123,970 00 


q Claims Veeaatee and not due, and all 


other liabitities .. 
Total Liabilities.... 
Surplus as regards Policyholders...$1,2°25,484 71 





STATISTICS TO JULY ist, 1878. 
Whole number Accident Policies 

written. 7 «<3 494,000 
Whole number ‘Aceident Ciaims paid.. 32,000 
Total amount Accident Claims paid.. $2,900.000 
Total claims paid in Life Department. $1,150,000 


TO COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


The Rate of Premium for Yearly General Accident 
Policies on Commercial Agents,.Book Agents, Insur- 
ance Adjusters, Traveling Paymasters, and General 
Traveling Agents has been 


Reduced from $7.50 to $6.00 per $1,000. 


You can now get a $5,000 Policy, with $25 
Weekly Indemnity, for the smal] sum of 


THIRTY DOLLARS A YEAR. 








JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
* R.M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


or 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


Assets, : we 
Surplus (N. Y. Standard), 


$6,250,000 
850,000 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED SUBJECT TO THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law, 


by which, on failure to pay a@ premium when due, 
the insurance is kept in ferce fora period that is 
determined by the value of the policy at the timeof 
lapse. If death occurs during this period, the policy 
is paid. For example: 


Avery Bill, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y¥., insured 
July 6th, 1859, under Policy No. 3,902, for $3,000. His 
Policy japsed July 6th,1871. He died March 26th, 
1876—4_years, 8 months, and twenty days after the 
premium was due and unpaid, The whole amount 
of the Policy, less unpaid premiums, was promptly 
paid, under the non-forfeitture law of the State of 
Massachusetts. 


Henry Eastman, M.D., of Pittsfield, Mass., in- 
sured January 13th, 1866, under Polley No. 12,234, for 
$2,000. His Policy lapsed July 13th, 1869. He die 
May 13th, 1875—5 years and 10 months after the pre- 
mium was due and unpaid. The whole amount 
was promptly paid, less the unpaid premiums 


E. W. BOND, President. 


AVERY J, SMITH, Secretary. 





, OSCAR, B, IRELAND, Actuary. 





Reserve for Reinsurance (Fite) 


for Unpaid Losses (Fire) 
“ (Inland) 


Net Surplus - - - 
. — Total Assets 


LUCIUS 
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NEW 
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ballot was a blank. After the lapsé of an 
hour, a second ballet was taken, when: th | 
whole twelve én Were found.te be o 





C. ¥. WEMP’ S..N. ANS, - 
Mice Presient: “4: anne 


“Actuary. 
wD. WALSET ory 
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: (Inland) 


Other Claims, small, for Printing, ett. 9° = 


ATNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JANUARY 9 18764 1/71 HF 


: Bes fF G3 
+ a ‘ 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $3,000,000 


- (68) =) © 472904 08 
eit werner 425 00 
210,929 81 
4,065 00 
500:.00 
1,171,869 88 
$6,716,893 77 


J. HENDEE, Pres’t. 


JOTHAM COODNOW, Sec’y: 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, Assis’t Secretary. 


OFFIGE:: 
No, 2 COURTLANDT’ STREBT, 





YORK. ; . : 


ep WMS 4, ALEXANDER, Ago. 

















THE ee ee ee 


‘HOME 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASK CAPITAL, <-  - <= 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividengs;  * 


Net Surpius, - 7 = 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in, Banks 
Bonds and m 
United States Stoc! 
Bank Stocks 
state and City Bonds 
6 on Stocks, payable on deman 
‘ist anuary, 
Balance in ae of Agents 


ee ehe ee cae sap eeeetne sees des 










WE cocenoncestecs cece does hbris 35 05.. claniiea etnias .«+-586,109,526 75 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DES cock casntescenjaces 779,325 44 
NG non ncsesaeessccneaten 545,155 72 


Wu. G. ChowE Bec. 


~Joun DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN Sec. 


THOMBON. Ass’t 





THE CONTINENTAL 
\ LIFE 


Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. K. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest oatiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Step when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 


NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. ‘esident. 
E. 0 GOODWIN.......+.. % “ ident. 


Life Insurance upon Yearly a Pian. 
where the insurance 1s continued Ay ‘ion 4 
desired, at the lowest current outla consistent with 

. Large accumulations - the —_, — ~~ 
Company—the source of anxiety and d 


e unnecessary b ign. an the = insured 

has only ees portion of obe year's 
. Yearly Re wable Pl Pla ee 

stance cos states, 

re mone oe Om ae ton dt cé experts 


as being safe, desirable, and inexpens! 
ane for Circulars, giving rates and ‘full explana- 
tions 


(@" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 23 


=z oa 





MUTUAL LIFE} 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S, WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, | 


Inqac F. Lore; fle. 


W. B. ©. Basrusrr Aomuary 





7 t 4 
‘ 


Mie Pent. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 

af airs,on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist 7, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


Preais ae Policie t ke d wee * 
emiums on Policies not marked 0: 
Of January, 1877. ......c.cececeecceseeee 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks ; nor Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
ombeme marked off from ist January, 

77, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... B55, f90 27 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,928 86 86 
The Company has the following ~ 


| United States and State of New 
Stock. City, Bank, and other. Brocee 10,55 958 ou 


Loans secured b: 1,168,200 
secured Dy atooks due the Com as a 
fremntuna Noves an Daly Means eee 1098 % 
Tétal Amount of Assets......... i aia 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
tes of profits will be paid to the holdefs thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and aftet Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 


tthe time of _— and cancelled. Upon cer- 


pa: nt of in’ 






dividend of nt. is declared on the net 
ere s of the Company for the year end- 
out for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
, : o TRU i - aa . 1 
J.D. . <PBA 7a “ 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
er ES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
aia. GEORGE W. LANE, 


JAMES 
ROBE UART, 
M,JAM 


z Sate = ii 


# DopsE, BOMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PH JOHN EL 
THOMAS. ¥. —— WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. FoGG, 
PETER | Vv. (KING 
HORACE. oh URBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
AJA. RAVEN, 34. Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
conducts its business pone ender the New York 


Boos 
‘yeah. mart Siete 
aidbanks.. -'#iés,au1 64 


[aa . "s d oth 
qangon O (yalue ia 5 25), 








je On demand,.......... 0 
payable on 402,460 a 
Loans on at Hota gat eoeweage e 
on 5 P 
See... eb 63,000 00 


ettss ina other Stocks and’ Bonds 
Unites States. the Conipany as follows (Market 


‘alue):. 
New York city — and other 
Stocks . 












[July 11, 1878. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


.Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. . 








Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1877. . $32,780,898 20 
| REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred...... oe nee c cine cee $0,202,004 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877...... bile dew es 432,605 40 $5,799,689 30 

Interest received and accrued.......... ats does dow oc 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. 1st, 1877........... CUSTTE. SS 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 ° _$7.667,156 47 





: DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$40,398,054 67 


Losses by death, including additions..... eeeercees veccceececscee $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted.............cceceee-sssee0e 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ Med ides ae Sodeudigs 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, ageney expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United’States stocke....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..,...........068 « ecepe.e. 12,030 00 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

li OS eS sy MER ae te ero h 250,000 00 478,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 





Cash in bank, on hand, and in tranisit, since received..... ....... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and one a stocks oe 
ket value $13,379,930 BB) esse reeeer see erenenees: seccceseee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate. eeee ee eeeeereoe SOCSS SESH Eee HEHEHE eH eH ee eeereseee 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortage, first Teh Ou real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the . 
company a8 additional collateral security).,..... vance ¥e seus 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Sompéiny | on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...........esecese cece 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. dst, 1 aie Eile iho oe ci ed sibdesscoces 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing urce of tfankmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these pélicies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities). CS ee eoccsseeae 167,183 37 
Agente’ balances............ NisacSas ul BSR. 1...0009 pduiessnire 56,945 97 
_ Accrued interest on investments to Jen an. Ist, 1878... rr erga x 815,895 35 
$34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...............+--06 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. 1st, 1878........ ee ee San ee $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : ; 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...............008- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, tc..........ee cece eee cece cece eens 112,897 S4 
Reserved ‘for veinswrance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net peompel non-partici- 
| pating at Sper cent., Carlisle; net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontin thaced Fund, over 
and above @ 4 per cent. reserve on cxibding policies of that 
CHRO. ones vcidiesserccrcerencgiocacdssieceseccoues Onna eens 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in davaace ‘eee eee nite 17,430 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus &t 4 per COMt........... 0. eee cee eeee cece ccceesescccccccsseeees $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stan ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January 1st, 1876............0.+0 Deseksvgccs 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......... oeeeecceeccee on cee ety fal 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878.........6. ceeeeeeee eee es oo 40,005 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..........cceccccecccceseccsecsesccccsssecesses $126,182,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877........ccccesseccesecccecsvess 3S bbs Ks ce USES 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, sae bsesecccee cc cccdedéncbiebine tee bid cnbibddeesendbds ‘ 127,901,887 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jannary ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
visible sit ry at 4 pér é@t, January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
visible at 4 per eént. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
, = oe . 
; : <RUSTERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
Cc Ww IGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
a or WILLIAM 4. BEERS, 
JOHN aAes, H. B. CLAFLIN; 
Vib D LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
BENRY = Sena, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WLLLIAM BARTON, JOBN M. FURMAN, 


WILLIAM 4. BOOTH, 


EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 
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A CANNONADE. 
A FOURTH OF JULY INCIDENT. 








BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


From the arsenal in the city 


They routed the cannon forth, 

And planted her there in the open square, 
With the muzzle pointing north ; 
Not with a martial spirit 
Claiming the right of way, 

But that patriots’ zeal might warmer feel 
On Independence Day. 


The boys in the Quaker City 
Were not unlike other boys, 

And from far and near in crowds they appear, 
To share in the fun and noise. 
Buzzing away like an army 
Of locusts in time of drought, 

At the word of command, they take their stand 
At the rear of the cannon’s mouth, 


A bush lay over the city 
On Broad Street, looking north, 

For in range of that gua not many a one 
Would venture to sally forth. 
While the Liberty Bell is ringing 
All hearts with emotion thrill 

For dear old George and Valley Forge, 
Yorktown, and Bunker-Hill! 


A milkman, filled with the spirit 
Of freedom, would not retreat; 

But determined to force his cart and horse 
Across the beleaguered street. 

“ My horse ain’t afraid of powder,” 

He said. ‘ She’ll stand fire all day. 

We belong, you see, to the cavalry ; 
So tell ’em to blaze away !’’ 


But just as the gunner’s ready 
To fire the loud salute 
Asign is given: ‘For the love of Heaven, 
Don’t shoot! My lad, don’t shoot !”’ 
Too late! for the wad already 
Has leaped from the cannon’s mouth, 
With a terrible rush, that sends a hush 
Through the multitude gathered south. 


Io time to serve as a target 
Came milkman, wagon, and horse, 
And as soon as they met the wad they were ae 
A trifle out of their course. 
’Twas as if a mighty comet 
Had burst with a grand display 
Iu the firmament, and new glory lent 
To the wonderful Milky Way. 


And the milkman, patriotic, 
Saw many more stars, I own, 
Than the banners held, as they swayed and 
swelled, 
By the morning breezes blown. 
And never again, oh! never 
Did he, to his dying day, 
Risk such an upset, or attempt to get 
Where a cannon had right of way! 





LITTLE BOB AND HIS VIOLIN. 





A TRUE STORY. 





BY MARGARET L. STANTON, 





TRAVELING as private secretary to one 
of our distinguished American lecturers, 
I am having a fine opportunity of seeing 
this great country and heating many touch- 
ing incidents of human experience. 

Northville, the scene of my present story 
is a flourishing little town of some fifteen 
hundred souls, on the prairies of Iowa. Its 
Chief hotel is unusually pretty and well 
kept. It is surrounded with a fine grove 
of healthy young shade trees. The grounds 
about the house are neat and orderly, which 
is seldom the case with these country ho- 
tels. One usually sees scattered on all sides 
scraps of paper, rags, tin cans, old boots, 
hoop-skirts, broken-down pails, barrels, 
stoves, and chairs that have served their 
time and been ignominiously banished 
from domestic life. This hotel, in addi- 
tion to its other attractions, has a nicely 
furnished parlor and a sweet-toned pitino. 

Seated in this room, in front of a crack- 
ling wood fire, one blustering night. in 
March, while the wind moaned plaintively 
without, a gentlemai, who playéd very 
well—in fact, I believe he was a professor 
of music—came in to cheer me with some 
sonatas and symphonies by Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Handel. 

After playing for a while, we talked of 
music, eur travels, the solitude of theae vast 
prairies, the hardships of pioneer life—its 


atiefs and privations especially severe o8 


ND hee cae UGA tail derh iad, 
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enac e whole town was stirred up 
about it. A traveling concert troupe had 
been in the village for three days, and 
they made this house their headquarters. 
Among their number was a bright, . band- 
some litile boy violinist. He’ was a prodi- 
gy; and, though only twelve years old, he 
was familiar with the music of all the old 
masters and rendered their Compogitions 
with a degree of undeftstanding and delica- 
cy that was remarkable in one so young. 
I became very much interested in him, and 
sent for the little lad to come to the parlor 
and play with me, I accompanying him on 
the piano. 

The child had a very sad face and 
seemed deeply troubled about something, 
for he sighed continually. At last, being 
left alone in the parlor, asked him what 
was the cause of his sadness. He told me 
that he was his mother’s only child; that 
she was old and sick; that his father was 
dead. It seems his father was a music 
teacher, and had taught him to play on the 
violin, making him practice many hours 
every day since he was four years old. He 
said he earned nearly all the money that 
he and his mother lived on, by playing at 
dances, parties, and concerts. His home 
wasin St. Paul. The troupe he was with 
had been in that city, giving a series of con- 


for them and begged them to accept his 
assistance while in St. Paul. The troupe 
gladly engaged him, and, seeing the enthu- 


with them. But he declined, on the ground 
that he could not leave his mother. 

With flattering promises of all he might 
achieve and the fabulous sums of money 
he might accumulate, they over-persuaded 
the poor mother to consent that he might 
go for three months, provided they would 
pay the boy at the end of every week and 
see that the money was sent home to her. 

The fond mother wept bitterly at parting 
from her boy, and, slipping ten dollars 
into his hand, she bade him go, be a good 
lad, and come home’ a great musician. 

When the little fellow reached this point, 
said the Professor, he broke down com- 
pletely, and, laying his curly head on the 
arm of his chair,he cried as though bis heart 
would break. I tried to cheer him up by 
telling him'that I would, help him out, of his 
trouble, and coaxed him to go on with his 
story. 

‘*Well,” said the little fellow, with the big 
tears still standing in his eyes. “I have been 
with these people almost five weeks, and 
they haven’t paid me one cent. And, what 
is still worse, some of the men havé bor- 
rowed nearly all the money that Mother 
gave me, and they won’t pay me back. When 
Task them for it, they box my ears and tell 
ie that if I speak of it again they will 
throw me down-stairs. I have only thirty. 
five cents left: They are very cross to 
me. Sometimes I wish they would kick 
me down-stairs, kill me, and end my 
troubles. Angels have good times. Don’t 
they? Then I think that if I was dead. 
there would be no one to work for my dear 
mother. I don’t know what I would do if 
it wasn’t for my violin. When I get to 
playing on that I forget all my sorrows 
and am réal happy. Oh! howI do love 
that little instrument.” 

Just here, said the Professor, the tea-bell 
rang; so I sent the little boyout te his 
supper, telling him to come teymy room at 
eight o’clock. As soon as the Child had 
gone I hunted up the hotel clerk, who was 
a good friend of mine and a very kind- 
hearted fellow. I told him the boy’s story, 
and suggested to him that something must 
be done right away, as the next day was 
Monday and the concert troupe was -_ 
to leave town at ten in the morning. We 
put our heads together, decided 2 
plan, and mad up a purse of vie! cele 
for the little boy. 

At eight the child came to myroom. I 
told him to pack his trunk at once and go 
to bed, so asto get well rested, as he had 








certs, While there, the child had played | 


siasm of the audience over his rare per-- 
formances, they urged the boy to travel | 








Then Itold him that after he was once 
down-stairs all would be right. 
trust to me. 

The child was so excited at the thougbt 
of getting home again and seeing his 
mother that he couldn’t go to sleep. 
About ten o’clock he came dancing and 
whistling into the office, apparently beside 
himself with delight. 

‘‘Why, Bob, what’s the matter?” the men 
all exclaimed. ‘‘ What has happened to 
you? We haven't seen you so jolly in a 
month.” 

Fearing lest they might suspect some- 
thing was up, I shook my head at the boy. 
He sobered down instantly and left the 
room. 

At five o’clock the next morning Bob 
and his trunk were not only down-stairs, 
but safely stowed away in the omnibus 
and on their way te the depot. I was be- 
side the little fellow and both his hands 
were clasped in mine. He was trembling 
all over from fear that the men might 
waken and miss him. When we reached 
the railroad station I had his trunk 
checked to St. Paul, and gave him the ten 
dollars to put in his empty pockets. 

At last the train came. The conductor 
on it wasafriend of mine. SoItook him 
aside, told him the child’s story, and asked 
him to see that the lad reached St. Paul 
safely. The conductor was very much in- 
terested, and said that he would not only 
let the boy go through for nothing, but 
would take him to his home when he 
reached the city. 

I returned to the hotel, continued the 
Professor, and, taking an early breakfast, 
started on a ride over the prairies, think- 
ing that it would be wiser not to be around 
when the child’s flight was discovered. 
The omnibus driver was suddenly seized 
with a strong desire to go and see his sis- 
ter, who lived some five miles out of town. 
He left his son in charge of his business. 
The-clerk also decided to take a vacation 
of a few hours; so that by the time the 
concert people discovered their loss there 
was really no one at the botel or in the vil- 
lage that knew anything about the affair. 
We three had wisely kept our own coun- 
sel, and the disappearance of the boy was 
a surprise and mystery to every one. 

The members of the troupe immediately 
suspected that I had a finger in the pie, as 
the lad had been with me so much on the 
previous day. On inquiry, they learned that 
I had lefttown on horseback quite early in 
the morning; and, on finding which road I 
hadtaken, with a span of fleet horses they 
followed after me in hot pursuit. They 
did not come within a long distance of my 
hiding-place; but they made it very uncom- 
fortable for one of my. accomplices, He 
was hidden behind a clump of trees by the 
roadside, as the angry singers passed him, 
urging on their horses, fearing they would 
miss their train. : 

Toward the end of the week, said the 
Professor, I hadthis letter from the con- 
duo hana pe tS Oe From ik 
I copied what follows : 

“ DEAR PROFHSHOR : 

‘“T saw the Tittle chap you entrusted to my 
care safely clasped in his mother’s arms. And 
such a metting! Smiles and tears, surprise 
and joy. The bright, curly héad buried amid 
her soft, gray locks—in silent happiness. For 
many minutes no sound escaped them. Not a 
word was spoken ; while I, six feet high, sat 
wiping my eyes, like a silly girl of sixteen. 

“The poor widow had received no tidings 
from her. boy during his absenee, though he 
had written several times. Having entrusted 
his letters.to different members of the troupe 
to mail, they had, undoubtedly, been read and 
destroyed. 

* Bob's mother—who is very much of a lady, 
let me tell you—says she le Paces thank you 

| eno Hepes fou - Sm 
, if st - ever come to 

Pail. ; 

“T have become very fond of this swall chap 
and mean to help him with bis musical educa- 
tioo. He is @ brave little map; a regular 
t 


Just to 


‘* How well he plays! I bad himcome in 
the baggece-car durivg the teed around a 
me. The brakesmen all ered around, an 

I assure you seine Me pisying mighty 


frie. Wheat history, 
each one of them bis band beotsyeuc tues 
mr ba Ra 
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| beaten men had dry eyes during the scene. 
Their sympathy and generosity was as touch- 
jog to meas the boy’s sad story. I am glad, 
my dear fellow, to have been one of your 
accomplices in finishing up so good a work. 
me 


POOR JIMMY. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 





ONE morning I was walking down C-— 
Street, which at that hour was full of finely- 
dressed ladies and bright little children, 
when I came upon so woeful a sight that I 
stopped as though I was struck. A poor, 
little, white-faced boy, with a deformed 
back, no taller than a healthy child of five 
years old, but looking much older in his 
pinched and wan face. He was sitting on 
the bare stones, his thin little legs drawn 
up with cold, and a basket, containing half 
a dozen miserable apples, beside him. He 
made not the least effort to attract the at- 
tention of the gay passers; but his white 
little hands were meekly clasped on his 
knee, and his eyes fixed on the crowd with 
a hopeless, staring look, as though his be- 
wildered mind was struggling with the 
problem why so many were warm, well- 
fed, and happy, and he was so wretched. 

“Poor child!” I said, going up to him; 
for I could not help it, though I have not 
much sympathy with common street-beg- 
gars. ‘‘Can I do anything for you?” 

‘* You can buy an apple,” he said, quiet- 
ly, hardly looking at me, though he took 
up his basket, as he spoke. 

‘** You shouldn’t sit on the cold stones,” 
said I. ‘It is very bad for you.” 

‘*T can’t stand up,” he said, simply. 

“But it’s a shame that you should be 
out this cold day, anyway,” said I, warmly. 
‘You don’t look able to sit up.” 

He flushed up. ‘‘I have to. 
leave Baby, and somebody must.” 

‘‘But where are your parents? Have 
you no one to care for you, poor child?” 

His dark, sad eyes looked squarely at 
me now-and his poor little mouth quiv- 
ered, as he replied: 

‘‘Jo takes care of me. Father and 
mother are dead. Mrs. Wilson used to 
take care of us; but she’s dead too.” 

‘* And where do you live?” I asked next, 
for I could not bear the sight of that un- 
fortunate child, who ought to be in a hos- 
pital, sitting on the cold stones. 

He told me where he lived, and, after 
giving him some pennies, I went directly 
there. With some trouble, I found it—a 
wrétched room, so poor and uncomfortable 
that I shall not describe it to you. And 
I found Jo, a ragged, pleasant-faced girl, 
about twelve years old, taking loving care 
of the most wretched, puny, fretful boy 
you ever saw. 

From Jo I learned their story. Their 
parents were respectable, well-to-do people, 
and they had always lived in comfort till 
these parents died, about three years ago, 
and left them a comfortable home aud 
some other property. ._The man who took 
care of their property (their guardian) had 
given them into the hands of Mrs. Wilson, 
a kind friend, who had taken good care of 
them; and every few months (Jo said) Mrs. 
Wilson used to go and get money from the 
man who had the house. 

But about a year ago their kind friend 
died, and left them in the hands of her 
husband, an idle, drink-loving man, who 
cared only for the money and nothing for 
them. He had sold most of the furniture, 
moved them into this wretched. room, 
threatened to do something awful to them 
if they complained, and abandoned them. 
What they could pick up and what had 
been given to'them by kind-hearted though 
very poor neighbors. was all they bad had 
simce, now these many months. 

‘But who is. your guardian?” 1 asked. 
Jo didn’t Know. She knew neither his 
name nor how to find him; and, besides, 
she was afraid of Mr. Wilson. She (Jo) 
couldn’t leave the ailing baby, who, though 
three or four years old, looked not more 
than ofe and could not stand yet; 80 poor, 
Hittlé; deformed Jimmy had to sit on the 
stones to get.a few cents to keep them from 
starving. 

When the baby slept, Jo would steal out 
add pick up's few éticks, if she could, for 
a small fire. And she also had to carry 
Juamy beck and-forth;for be could walk 
| Dut é few sieps dre time. 


Jo can’t 
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Ob! what a tale of misery! What did I 
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. do? Well, going down those riekety 
stairs, I pondered on what to do; how to 
find that careless or wicked guardian and 
bring bim to an acccunt. 

I could think of-but-one way—the news- 
papers. So I hurried off to the office of a 
large daily, told my pitiful story, enlisted 
the sympathy of the kind-hearted editor, 
and the next paper brought out the whole 
story. 

An hour or two after the paper was out 
a red-faced, honest-looking workman 
walked into the office and asked to see the 
man who wrote about the starving chil- 
dren. He was taken into the editor’s 
room, where he announced himself as the 
guardian of those children, and said he 
eame in to explain. 

“I hope you can explain,” said the 
editor; ‘‘for I must say it looks very 
strange, the poor little ones starving, and 
owniug property enough, as I understand, 
to take care of them,” 

**’Deed, sir, and that’s true. It’s a tidy 
bit of property and brings in about five 
hundred dollars a year. I have been pay- 
ing four hundred of it to Mrs, Wilson to 
take care of them and the otber hundred I 
put in the bank for them, against they 
were old enowgh to need schooling, as was 
their father’s wish. Mr. Wilson has 


come regularly for the money, and, of 


course, f thought they were all right, as 
usual,” 

‘But it was very careless of you!” be- 
gan the editor. 

“I know it,” he interrupted. ‘‘But 
Mrs. Wilson was a mother to them; and 
I’m so busy—a carpenter I am—and_ never 
get a minute to look after them. I never 
knew Mrs. Wilsof was dead. That idle 
brute of a man, I suppose, didn’t tell me, 
lest I should take the children away—as, of 
course, I shall to-day.” 

‘* Where shall you put them?’’ asked the 
editor. ‘‘That baby needs a doctor’s care, 
besides good. food and nursing: and the 
boy, too—if, indeed, it isn’t too late,” 

‘‘l’m monstrous sorry, Mister,” said the 
honest. carperter, his face growing even 
redder, in his excitement. ‘‘I wouldn’t’a 
had John Walker’s babies suffer for any- 
thing. It’s my fault, and I know it.. I was 
too easy, like. But I’m going now to take 
them to my own house, theugh its full and 
running over, till I can find the right place 
for them.” 

‘*Don’t keep the poor things long in a 
house full of children,” said. the editor, as 
the man started for the door. ‘‘ They’re too 
weak and miserable.” 

‘No, I wen’t,” said the carpenter. ‘‘ My 
old woman wouldn’t favor that plan a 
minute.” 

Well, the next day I hunted up those 
starving babies again; and where do you 
suppose I found them? The conscience- 
stricken guardian had found a colored 
woman who had been a beuse-servant all 
her life, and who was a born nurse, besides 
being a warm-hearted woman. The four 
hundred a year was a fortune to her, and 
there in two pleasant rooms near the 
guardian’s own house, where he could 
always see to them, I found the children 
comfortably established. Jimmy lay smil- 
ing happily oma little bed in the corner; 
the hungry baby, well fed, for once, 
sleeping quietly in a cradle; and Jo, ina 
new calico dress, belping the pleasant- 
faced old Aunty spread an abundant though 
plain meal. 

I wish you could have seen Jimmy’s face 
when I gave him the flowers I had brought 
him, and told him I hoped I should never 
see him sitting on the bare stones again. 

‘Bui I’m right glad I did that time,” 
said he, quietly; ‘‘ for, if it hadn’t been for 
you and that editor man, I’d ’a been there 
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Metis © AND THE GENEVA 
NSISTORY. 


HE delighted to provoke and. bumble the 
Consistoire, the tribunal by which the 
tors maintained their rigorous censors 
If be could break its: power, he ~ 4 
** modernize,” ‘‘ civilize,” as he tho 
the whole commonwealth. One Ro 
Covelle, a citizen of somewhat ‘violent 
character,” was cited before this assembly, 
to be reproved for some bad example. «Its 
prosidest ordered hie be. wee down = 

tently reccive the repriman: 
hundred Teale’ this~ humble” niche 
been customary before the ee sone 
siastical body.. The most t sinners 
had reverently conformed te it, happy to | 





atoutly refused, and asked two weeks for 
reflection. on the demand. Meanwhile, 
Voltaire wrote for him a mémoire of “re- 
markable ability ” against it. Covelle, re 
appearing before the hitherto inexorable 
tribunal, obstinutely continued to decline 
its de mand, and threatened to publish 
“this essay against genuflection.” ‘* Be- 
hold how t a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” Eo velle’s mémoire was pub- 
lished, and he soon bad the whole commu- 
nit by the ears. He became a soft of 
rel — hero protesting against a judicial 
profanation. The affair teok the propor- 
tions of a public question. The ‘fierce 
democratie” of Geneva were ever ready 
for any such question. They argued that, 
however long this humiliating formality 
bad been inscribed in the municipal 
ordinances, the times had changed and the 
city should change the ‘‘ painful custom” 
that it was a fag-end of popery; that re- 
pentance is an affair between the con- 
science and the Divine Judge; that man 
should kneel ~— before God, and Christ 
taught that this duty should be performed 
in profound secresy, without witnesses; 
that no priest or other man should inter- 
vene between the creature who repents and 
the Creator who pardons. For some time 
the astonished Consistoire, seldom or never 
before challenged since the day of Calvin, 
would not yield. The question was not 
only discussed, with ever-increasing heat, in 
the streets, the wine shops, and the homes 
of the people, but the press teemed with 
amphlets about it. These collected pub- 
ications made three great volumes, which, 
says the good ancien pastewr, Gaberel, “are 
most indigestible reading.” Voltaire was 
in his glory amid this ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded” of popular and clerical dia- 
lectics. His ironical humor had never had 
a . better field. He published his famous 
“Guerre de Geneve” (War of Geneva). He 
struck with his satiric scourge right and 
left, front and rear, against the traditional 
notions and customs of the city. He 
rained pleasantries on the clergy, seme of 
which Pastor Gaberel admits ‘‘are very 
spirituelle.” He dealt freely and even 
ssly in bag er e scarified 
usseau, and Paris re-echoed back to 
Geneva his Olympian laughter. The whole 
affair, so religiously grave at first, had taken 
an aspect of ridicule, and suddenly subsid- 
ed after Voltaire’s poem. The city coun- 
cil abolished the custom of kneeling before 
the venerable Consistoire, the obstinate 
Covelle escaped his reprimand, and Vol- 
taire wasexultant. Covelleeven demanded 
to be admitted again to the eucharist, then 
one of the highest conditions of citizenship 
in, Geneva. The Consisteire. required him | 
to show his fitness for it by denying twelve 
letters written and published in his home 
by Voltaire, and by renouncing a pension 
of 300 francs a year settled on him by the 


philosopher. Covelle refused all their 
requisitions. They gave up the useless 
struggle, ‘‘and,” says Gaberel, vicies 4 


‘the Consistoire decided not to occupy 
self any more with this individual; which 
was certainly the wisest course it. coutd 
take.” This fracas about a matter of an- 
Gient ceremony was really the beginning of 
that declension of the power‘and censorship 
of the Consistoire which is to-day com- 
plete. No clergy is more respected, no 
laity more free tban those of Geneva, and 
we doubt whether either regrets the vic- 
tory of the unexemplary Covelle and the 
“‘democritian patriareh.”—ABEL  STE- 
VENS, in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine” for July. 
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Fie. 1, Fig. 2. 
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taken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. Send for Circulars Address 

RGE *RUST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, steu, Mass. 
ore — any part of oe nited Stages will be 
sept by mail, postage prepzid, on re 0: ice. 
Please state where you saw thin bidvertiseumemt. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Iiustrated Catalogue and reduced PRICE-LIST 
mailed free. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 
THE NEW YORK 











ENTSINCE, 


Cleaning, |e Soxpax, ree. 
{| W. HH. JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may. desire them, 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPEND embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome. volume, They willbe 
delivered at our Office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 





ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 








cents aeniatiaggitianienitanarn <eneantae iy norm: 











The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... 83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3 mios.), « = 75 
4 “  (imonth),, “ % 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), 9 ” 20 
1 Number (1 week) bes “ 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, . 3.50 
52 “  after6months, ‘. 400 


G@ Remittances must be made in Money Ordets, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register lettérs when- 
ever requested to do s0. ; 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and unti] payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money iu advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptiens 
and advertisements. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


MEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-offi hether di d to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If @ person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from ,,, post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 

aes eienieeenaaniail 1 aeintreememecanen 
i tines ‘one month Bel HRs ‘one month =e, 
QP eee: Gaerne ies 
6 “ (yy cy 
& “ (twelve “ .50c./52 Vase. 
STRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
pal REBATE ei, ge 
times (one Month)... pee 
he oo hs) ; 








twelve “ 








six ee } eeensvecsess 

twelve “ = arserecens ecapecceepes 

PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL weerqunets DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICRS............FIPTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents @ line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
Px@, Box 87-7 Wow York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


“  Is7s. 2°, 

Persone desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection wth Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt ef thesum named 27 addition to 
the regglar subscription price of THE Inpg. 
rampene vie ar Ber annum, 

These peri be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 



















Agricultutist .......<s.sc-+<-+-81 90°" $1 80 
Applstan’» Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly............ «ee 360. «400 
T) eS eee 360 «=300 
"8 Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy”)........ 2 8 00 
-. eae sttrsnetinne § x 4-4 

Harper’s evdpacseteees Tee 3 
H 8 Basan eee orn 1% F if 
‘U TE egelaade el pr 110 130 
Lippincott Mazarines viet B Oh (400 

6. etole Pb ee se. 
Littell’s Living Age.............. oo 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular onthly.........460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... eee 375 = 00 
athly..... «eee 860 =—4. 00 
LS eags'y TF = » 260 300 
‘he 0 y 
Shetos. a Fee 2 150 
The Nursery (new subs.)...... -e 235 ~~ 1/60 
oe ee ee wey es 100 
e hed ee dinvebenencd 1 

Presbyterian ly (new subs.) 8 10 6 
Interiina Kerio (nese 450 650 
and (new subs.) 450 500 
jocedpesecesoce 3 50 400 
0000060 50 6eeeee 4 § 00 
eateiacsc ee UR 

aS 

c) 





PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” 
SCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. hey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Toa INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

&. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 














ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

2. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Trayeler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 520 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS ves; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


WILL 
SEND 
thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
eatest and most popular writer of the century. Each sory is complete in one volume 
some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra —. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and guild. Each volume furthermore contains sIxXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytrnez, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
Plater alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 

‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty,.a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like,” , i 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can.be seen at our Office‘and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s “‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in-thecountry. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Largé Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 

_ United States. 

‘*CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘s Ex-President U.S. ae Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel rig, | By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. y Ritchie. 
Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Storieapand remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln thar can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“(written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
nets, but TRUE in all essential iculars. There has been no mare to select from, 
em b, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. e incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the’man as he was revealed to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” - 


The. book is crewded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this man. It gives « better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really. wond tful book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail stage es at the Me price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a nog 
mium to EVERY svBSC BER, NEW or OLD. who sends us $3.00 for one ha subscription 
in advance. | For 5 Subscribers ne $1 pn ae an extra copy of the book jm given. " 

that: any one of the ve Premiums are given a age prepaid, to any 
: EPENDENT, in advance 


REMEMBER 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE 
We give but ONE premium for ONE, year’s subscription. 
‘Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in’ Advance 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


=» = 2651 Broadway, N.Y. 





Post-offlice Box 2787,- = 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 11, 1878. 





HOME 
INSURANCE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, : ° ° e 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Lesees ane Dividends, ° ° 


Net Surpius, - : 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, |878, . - - 
SUMMARY OF ABBETH. 


(aehia Rents 


Bats and @tteage being first lien on Rea! Betate (worth $4,298,200) 


| atted Mtetes Socks (market value) 
Rant ocke 
State and (ity Bends 


Loans on Stoets, payable on demand (martet value of securities, Shaniieentiee 


interest due on iat Jeneary ATS 
Retance in hands of Agents 
Kea Katate 


Premiums due and anc liected on Policies tesued at this Office..; 


Total 


J. U. WASHBURN, Secretary. ; 
1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Gas Dapttal.... 000060000000 $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DE S008 s8bs s0sssenske 779,325 44 
DEE GIEE ov wciccccvcrcoccssvcce 545,155 72 


Wwe. G, CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOuN heneeeeatei Ase’t Bee. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
} LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSKTS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres't. 
R. K. Beecher, 
Secretary. 





The targest amount of Life Insurance atthe 
emaliest outiany. Pay ae you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANSB.............. President. 
E. 0 GOODWIBN............ +++: Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowes’ current outlay consiste..t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company -- the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
i at a only the unexpired portion of one year's 








Phe Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
tions. 


t@" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. <2 
THE 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 
W. H. OG. Banriure Actuary 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
OFFICE OF THE ~~ 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

ag ist January, 1877, to $list Decem- 
__ Rae gpeigntens cee $4,710,665 83 

Premiams on Policies not marked off ist 
Of January, 1877. ......-..cceeeeeeeeeees 2,040,362 61 


"$6,751,008 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 


with Marine Risks. 
Premioms marked off from Ist January, 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 





1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Loeses paid during the same period... .. $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $947,923 86 


baer: ompany has the following Assets, 
v 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks “sl 0,565,058 O00 
Loans secured by Stocks nnd otherwise 1,165,200 00 
Real Hstate and claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated at — ........ cece eeeeee 617,436 OL 
Premium weees and Bills Receivable... 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank 255,364 02 


—_——-— + 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 8lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
H. OOKB, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ke OBT INTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Es L EORGE W. LAN, 
DAVID LANE OBERT L. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ED OHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURG HAS . LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM BK. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM M BRYCE, 
C.A HAND, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V, IN 
WILLIAM H. 8. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, dd Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safety Fund Loan. 
FIC - 
100 & 103 Broadway, N.Y -; Cor. Court aad 
Montague Sts. and Broadway, B’k’n 


SETS. 
Cash on eee and in ge en 64 


Stocks aes $302,458 ), 
payable on demand......... ; ait 460 00 00 





685,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Sr 
on Real Ketate, worth 
10.725 00)..... - 635,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and Bonds 
et iby the Company as follows (Market 


New York ow Bank and reqguel 
state = I a 20,070 00 


© see 500 00 
United Stocks.... ....... 747,812 50 








— 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company-— viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, B. D., and $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure Sepheeseeneenboes 699,800 00 
due id, and baiances in 
<7 hands of “Age REE : eneceebe 147,287 22 
Interest unpaid (aue ~ day). oe aennies 22,881 95 
Rents due andaccrued ... = ..,...... 12,500 00 
0 eee $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of m 


ow ey .. 983,021 
‘olakned sses, Un- 
“4 Golan, 


etc GBB...0000. 194.368 07 
oe for scamnpension Wesece ttre 00 
Gabba ...ccccsec erchoanecenn: -« 08 1 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
Gyeronty Surplus 


8 
ndivided Surplus. COOL 08 966,501 ty 933 3 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. i. A. LAMPS . i 4 





Cc Sec. B. yA te Sec. A. D. 
ie a zt ages 
January ; 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


or THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............00+++++$0,282,304 70 


$82,730,898 20 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 482,605 40 $5,799,699 30 
Interest received and accrued........ dese sewenanie 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... gaaeeananeede 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$10,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccccccoos cecccecececces $1,638,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted............. caienisiemieleiosctosies 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... rasan saneiabioeies ce ahebe see 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... see 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, rece agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.......$211,112 72 

Reduction on Other stock8.........ececeees eoceeeees 12,030 00 

Contingent fund to cover avy depreciation in value of 

FORD COtALE. 00 sicccssiocivccceccdeie eaccccssscccescee 200,000 00 473,142 72 = $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received.....  ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 








ket valuc $13,379,980 33).........eceecccceceors ces veveeeees 12,875,584 69 
Real estate ......cccccccccccccvccccccccsccesccccces ssccsccccccccs . 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)............... eee 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........ceeeeeees mieieerare 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due - 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...... thponaee see cee eaiteclens eee 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in couree of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)... .cccccccccccccsseces iGusewewe ecesniee 167,183 57 
Agents’ balances.............. iain icricomtanbewidis Rennnreerer .  —- 6,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878. Siatsldeielnereresicawies 315,8¥5 35 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with tbe Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............... eccee 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. 1st, 1878........ grass Soraa a iererainaieiarshe eravarciclaraisies $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : j 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. ‘ati BOD prswateniunneccass 348,069 48 
Reported loxses, awaiting proof, CtC.........cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ‘ 112,897 S4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- ‘ 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
RUBE Css o5 cis se oniaienisin alse sn ecisauine uloeisiiens/= peeaileee aeeiaa 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................ peaicesucns 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 
SOUPURINS HTD OE SOE COI sao. 5 oi 555 oe eee cca eeiinwicw siscgaccsswecciate eeeaee $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............+.8 Saeebidnwced 44,661 

Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............06 eececcce ce cee + 4,42 

Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878.........6. cece eee ee eee eees 45,605 

Amount at risk January Ist, 1876............... piaeasiesee ses eeeus sueaeroneneee $126,182, 119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877....... oc cece ccc cerecsccccccccceccccsccces ecee 127,748,473, 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878......... Oe reeeeeeecccsese yoossseccsevecnveee 127,901,887 


Divisible turplus at 4 per cont. January ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
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A CANNONADE. 
A FOURTH OF JULY INCIDENT. 








BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





From the arsenal in the city 
They routed the cannon forth, 

And planted her there in the open square, 
With the muzzle pointing north ; 
Not with a martial sptrit 
Claiming the right of way, 

But that patriots’ zeal might warmer feel 
On Independence Day. 


The boys in the Quaker City © 
Were not unlike other boys, 

And from far and near in crowds they appear, 
To share in the fun and noise. 
Buzzing away like an army 
Of locusts io time of drought, 

At the word of command, they take their stand 
At the rear of the cannon’s mouth, 


A hush lay over the city 
On Broad Street, looking north, 

For io range of that guo not many a one 
Would venture to sally forth. 
While the Liberty Bell is ringing: 
All hearts with emotion thrill 

For dear old George and Valley: Forge, 
Yorktown, and Bunker-Hill! 


A milkman, filled with the spirit 
Of freedom, would not retreat; 
But determined to force bis cart and horse 
Across the beleaguered street. 
‘“¢ My horse ain’t afraid of powder,” 
He said. “ She'll stand fire all day. 
We belong, you see, to the cavalry ; 
So tell ’em to blaze away !’ 


But just as the gunner’s ready 
To tire the loud salute 
A sign is given: ‘For the love of Heaven, 
Don’t shoot! My lad, don’t shoot !”? 
Too late! for the wad already 
Has leaped from the cannon’s mouth, 
With a terrible rush, that sends a hush 
Through the multitude gathered south. 


In time to serve as a target 
Came milkman, wagon, and horse, , 
And as soon as they met the wad thoy were set 
A trifle out of their course, 
> Twas as if a mighty comet 
Had burst with a grand display 
In the firmament, and new glory lent 
To the wonderful Milky Way. 


And the milkman, patriotic, 
Saw many more stars, I own, 
Than the banners held, as they swayed and 
swelled, 
By the morning breezes blown. 
And never again, oh! never 
Did he, to his dying day, 
Risk such an upsct, or attempt to get 
Where a cannon had right of way ! 





LITTLE BOB AND HIS VIOLIN. 





A TRUE STORY. 





BY MARGARET L, STANTON, 





TRAVELING as private secretary to one 
of our distinguished American lecturers, 
I am having a fine opportunity of seeing 
this great country and hearing many touch- 
ing incidents of human experience. 

Northville, the scene of my present story 
is a flourishing little town of some fifteen 
hundred souls, on the prairies of Iowa. Its 
chief hotel is unusually pretty and well 
kept. It is surrounded with a fine grove 
of healthy young sbade trees. The grounds 
about the house are neat and orderly, which 
is seldom the case with these country ho- 
tels. One usually sees scattered on all sides 
Scraps of paper, rags, tin cans, old boots, 
hoop-skirts, broken-down pails, barrels, 
stoves, and chairs that have served their 
time and been ignominiously banished 
from domestic life. This hotel, in addi- 
tion to its other attractions, has a nicely 
furnished parlor and a sweet-toned piano. 

Seated in this room, in front of a crack- 
ling wood fire, one blustering night in 
March, while the wind moaned plaintively 
without, a gentleman, who played very 
well—in fact, I believe he was a professor 
of masic—came in to cheer me with some 
sonatas and symphonies by Beethoven 
Mozart, and Handel. : 

After playing for a while, we talked of 
music, our travels, the solitude of these vast 
prairies, the hardships of pioneer life—its” 
gsiefs and privations especially severe on 
the women and children. 

A short time ago, in this very hotel, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Poung nad @ld. said my friend, quite a little drama was | so I knew they would sleep soundly. 


enacted. The whole town was stirred up 
about it. A traveling concert troupe had 
been in the village for three days, and 
they made this house their headquarters. 
Among their number was a bright, band- 
some little boy violinist. He was a prodi- 
gy; and, though only twelve years old, he 
was familiar with the music of all the old 
masters and rendered their compositions 
with a degree of understanding and delica- 
cy that was remarkable in one so young. 
I became very much interested in him, and 
sent for the little lad to come to the parlor 
and play with me, I accompanying him on 
the piano. 

The child had a very sad face and 
seemed deeply troubled about something, 
for he sighed continually. At last, being 
left alone in the parlor, I asked him what 
was the cause of his sadness. He told me 
that he was his mother’s only child; that 
she was old and sick; that his father was 
dead. It seems his father was a music 
teacher, and had taught him to play on the 
violin, making him practice many hours 
every day since he was four years old. He 
said he earned nearly all the money that 
he and his mother lived on, by playing at 
dances, parties, and concerts. His home 
was in St. Paul. The troupe he was with 
had been in that city, giving a series of con- 
certs. While there, the child had played 
for them and begged them to accept. his 
assistance while in St. Paul. The troupe 
gladly engaged him, and, seeing the enthu 
siasm gf the audience over his rare per- 
formances, they urged the boy to travel 
with them. But he declined, on the ground 
that he could not leave his mother. 


With flattering promises of all he might 
achieve and the fabulous sums of money 
he might accumulate, they over-persuaded 
the poor mother to consent that he might 
go for three months, provided they would 
pay the boy at the end of every week and 
sce that the money was sent home to her. 

The fond mother wept bitterly at parting 
from her boy, and, slipping ten dollars 
into his hand, she bade him go, be a good 
lad, and come home a great musician. 

When the little fellow reached this point, 
said the Professor, he broke down com- 
pletely, and, laying his curly head on the 
arm of his chair, he cried as though his heart 
would break. I tried to cheer him up by 
telling him that I would help him out of his 
trouble, and couxed him to go on with his 
story. 

‘*Well,” said the little fellow, with the big 
tears still standing in his eyes. “ I have been 
with these people almost five weeks, and 
they haven’t paid me one cent. And, what 
is still worse, some of the men have bor- 
rowed nearly all the money that Mother 
gave me, and they won’t pay me back. When 
I ask them for it, they box my ears and tell 
me that if I speak of it again they will 
throw me down-stairs. I have only thirty. 
five cents left. They are very cross to 
me. Sometimes I wish they would kick 
me down-stairs, kill me, and end, my 
troubles. Angels have good times. Don’t 
they? Then I think that if I was dead 
there would be no one to work for my dear 
mother. I don't know what I would do if 
it wasn’t for my violin. When I get to 
playing on that I forget all my sorrows 
and am real happy. Oh! howI do love 
that little instrument.” 

Just here, said the Professor, the tea-bell 
rang; so I sent the little boy out to his 
supper, telling him to come to my room at 
eight o’clock. As soon as the child had 
gone I hunted up the hotel clerk, who was 
a good friend of mine and a very kind- 
hearted fellow. I told him the boy’s story, 
and suggested to him that something must 
be done right away, as the next day was 
Monday and the concert troupe was going 
to leave town at ten in the morning. We 
put our heads together, decided upon a 
plan, and made up a purse of ten dollars 
for the little boy. 

At eight the child came to my room. I 
told him to pack his trunk at once and go 
to bed, so as to. get well rested, as he had 
a long journey before him on the next 
day; that «at half-past four the clerk 
would waken him and belp him carry 
down his trunk; that he must not make 
any noise, or he would wake up the men 
that slept in the room with him. Fortu- 
nately for us; they were all hard drinkers, 





Then I told him that after he was once 
down-stairs ali would be right. 
trust to me, 

The child was so excited at the thougbt 
of getting thome again and seeing his 
mother that he couldn’t go to sleep. 
About ten o’clock he came dancing and 
whistling into the office, apparently beside 
himself with delight. 

‘*Why, Bob, what’s the matter?” the men 
all exclaimed. ‘‘ What has happened to 
you? We baven’t seen you so jolly in a 
month.” 

Fearing lest they might suspect some- 
thing was up, I shook my kead at the boy. 
He sobered down instantly und left the 
room. 7 

At five o’clock the next morning Bob 
and his trunk were not only down-stairs, 
but safely stowed away in the omnibus 
and on their way to the depot. I was be- 
side the little tellow and both his hands 
were clasped in mine. He was trembling 
all over from fear that the men might 
waken and miss him. When we reached 
the railroad station I had his trunk 
checked to St. Paul, and gave him the ten 
dollars to put in his empty pockets. 

At last the train came. The conductor 
on it wasafriend of mine. So Itook him 
aside, told him the child’s story, and asked 
him to see that the lad reached St. Paul 
safely. ‘The conductor was very much in- 
teres{ed, and said that he would not only 
let tbe boy go through for nothing, but 
would take him to his home when he 
reached the city. 

I returned to the hotel, continued the 
Professor, and, taking au early breakfast, 
started on a ride over the prairies, think- 
ing that it would be wiser not to be around 
when the child’s flight was discovered. 
The omnibus driver was suddenly seized 
with a strong desire to go and sce his sis- 
ter, who lived some five miles out of town. 
He left his son in charge of his business, 
The clerk also decided to take a vacation 
of a. few hours; so that by the time the 
concert people discovered their loss there 
was really no one at the hotel or in the vil- 
lage that knew anything about the affair. 


Just to 


We three had wisely kept our own coun- 


sel, and the disappearance of the boy was 
a surprise and mystery to every one. 
The members of the troupe immediately 


suspected that I had a finger in the pie, as. 


the lad had been with me so much on the 
previous day. On inquiry, they learned that 
I had left town on horseback quite early in 
the morning; and, on finding which road I 
hadtaken, with a span of fleet horses they 
followed after me in hot pursuit. They 
did not come within a long distance of my 
hiding-place; but they made it very uncom- 
fortable for one of my accomplices. He 
was hidden behind a clump of trees by the 
roadside, as the angry singers passed him, 

urging on their horses, fearing they would 
miss their train. 

Toward the end of the week, said the 
Professor, I had this letter from the con- 
ductor, handing it to me toread. From it 
I copied what follows : 

“ DEaR PROFESAOR : 

‘¢] saw the little chap you entrusted to my 
care safely clasped in his mother’s arms. And 
such a meeting! Smiles and tears, surprise 
and joy. ‘The bright, curly head buried amid 
her soft, gray locks—in silent happiness. For 
many minutes no sound escaped them. Not a 
word was spoken ; while I, six feet high, sat 
wiping my eyes, like a silly girl of sixteen. 

“The poor widow had received no tidings 
from her boy during his absence, though he 
had written several times. Having entrusted 
his letters to different members of the troupe 
to mail, they had, undoubtedly, been read and 
destroyed. 

“ Bob’s mother—who is very much of a lady, 
let me tell you—says she never can thank you 
two gentlemen enough. She hopes you will 
call and see her, if either of you ever come to 
St. Paul. . 

“{ have become very fond of this small chap 
and mean to help him with his musical educa- 
tion, He is a brave little man; a regular 
trump. 

** How well he plays! I had him come in 
the baggage-car during the day and play for 
me. The brakesmen all gathered around, and 
I assure you they thought his playing mighty 
fine. When I told them his touching history, 
each one of them put bis hand in his pocket, 
brought out some silver, and gave it to the lad, 
with many kind words thrown in. 

‘*Not one of those hard-working, weather 
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beaten men had dry eyes during the scene 
Their sympathy and generosity was as touch- 
ing to meas the boy’s sad story. I am glad, 
my dear fellow, te have been one of your 
accomplices in finishing up so good a work. 





POOR JIMMY. 


BY OLIVE THORNE, 





ONE morning I was walking down C-—— 
Street, which at that hour was full of finely- 
dressed ladies and bright little children, 
when I came upon so woeful a sight that I 
stopped as though I was struck. A poor, 
little, white-faced boy, with a deformed 
back, no taller than a healthy child of five 
years old, but looking much older in his 
pinched and wan face. He was sitting on 
the bare stones, his thin little legs drawn 
up with cold, and a basket, containing half 
a dozen miserable apples, beside him. He 
made not the least effort to attract the at- 
tention of the gay passers; but his white 
little hands were meekly clasped on his 
knee, and his eyes fixed on the crowd with 
a hopeless, staring look, as though his be- 
wildered mind was struggling with the 
problem why so many were warm, well- 
fed, and happy, and be was so wretched. 

*‘Poor child!” I said, going up to him; 
for I could not help it, though I have not 
much sympathy with common street-beg- 
gars. ‘‘Can I doanything for you?” 

“You can buy an apple,” he said, quiet- 
ly, hardly looking at me, though he took 
up his basket, as he spoke. 

‘*You shouldn’t sit on the cold stones,” 
said I, ‘It is very bad for you.” 

‘*T can’t stand up,” he said, simply. 

‘But it’s a shame that you should be 
out this cold day, anyway,” said I, warmly. 
“You don’t look able to sit up.” 

He flushed up. ‘I have to. 
leave Baby, and somebody must.” 

‘But where are your parents? Have 
you no one to care for you, poor child?” 

His dark, sad eyes looked squarely at 
me now and his poor little mouth quiv- 
ered, as he replied: 

“Jo takes care of me. Father and 
mother are dead. Mrs. Wilson used to 
take care of us; but she’s dead too.” 

‘*And where de you live?” I asked next, 
for I could not bear the sight of that un- 
fortunate child, who ought to be in a hos- 
pital, sitting on the cold stones. 

He told me where he lived, and, after 
giving him some pennies, I went directly 
there. With some trouble, I found it—a 
wretched room, so poor and uncomfortable 
that I shall not describe it to you. And 
I found Jo, a ragged, pleasant-faced girl, 
about twelve years old, taking loving care 
of the most wretched, puny, fretful boy 
you ever saw. 

From Jo I learned their story. Their 
parents were respectable, well-to-do people, 
and they had always lived in comfort till 
these parents died, about three years ago, 
and left them a comfortable home and 
some other property. The man who took 
care of their property (their guardian) had 
given them into the hands of Mrs. Wilson, 
a kind friend, who had taken good care of 
them ; and every few months (Jo said) Mrs. 
Wilson used to go and get money from the 
man who had the house. 

But about a year ago their kind friend 
died, and left them in the hands of her 
husband, an idle, drink-loving man, who 
cared only for the money and nothing for 
them. He had sold most of the furniture, 
moved them into this wretched room, 
threatened to do something awful to them 
if they complained, and abandoned them. 
What they could pick up and what had 
been given to them by kind-hearted though 
very poor neighbors was all they had had 
since, now these many months. 

“‘But whois your guardian?” I asked. 
Jo didn’t know. She knew neither his 
name nor how to find him; and, besides, 
she was afraid of Mr. Wilson. She (Jo) 
couldn’t leave the ailing baby, who, though 
three or four years old, looked not more 
than one and could not stand yet; so poor, 
little, deformed Jimmy had to sit on the 
stones to get a few cents to keep them from 
starving. 

When the baby slept, Jo would steal out 
and pick up a few sticks, if she could, for 
a small fire. And she also had to carry 
Jimmy back and forth, for he could walk 
but a few steps at a time. 


Jo can’t 
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Ob! what a tale of misery! What did I 
do? Well, going down those rickety 
stairs, I pondered on what to do; how to 
find that careless or wicked guardian and 
bring him to an account. 

I could think of but one way—the news- 
papers. So I hurried off to the office of a 
large daily, told my pitiful story, enlisted 
the sympathy of the kind-hearted editor, 
and the next paper brought out the whole 
story. 

An hour or two after the paper was out 
a red-faced, honest-looking workman 
walked into the office and asked to see the 
man who wrote about the starving chil- 
dren. He was taken into the editor’s 
room, where he announced himself as the 
guardian of those children, and said he 
came in to explain. 

“TI hope you can explain,” said the 
editor; ‘‘for I must say it looks very 
strange, the poor little ones starving, and 
owning property enough, as I understand, 
to take care of them.” 

**’Deed, sir, and that’s true. It’s a tidy 
bit of property and brings in about five 
hundred dollars a year. “I have been pay- 
ing four hundred of it to Mrs, Wilson to 
take care of them and the other hundred I 
put in the bank for them, against they 
were old enough to need schooling, as was 
their father’s wish. Mr. Wilson has 
come regularly for the money, and, of 
course, I thought they were all right, as 
usu,” 

**But it was very careless of you!” be- 
gan the editor. 

“‘I know it,” he interrupted. ‘‘ But 
Mrs. Wilson was a mother to them; and 
I’m so busy—a carpenter I am —and never 
get a minute to look after them. I never 
knew Mrs. Wilson was dead. That idle 
brute of a man, I suppose, didn’t tell me, 
lest I should take the children away—as, of 
course, I sball to-day.” 

** Where shall you put them?” asked the 
editor. ‘‘Tbat baby needs a doctor’s care, 
besides good food and nursing: and the 
boy, too—if, indeed, it isn’t too late.” 

“‘I’m monstrous sorry, Mister,” said the 
honest carpenter, his face growing even 
redder, in his excitement. ‘‘I wouldn’t ’a 
had John Walker’s babies suffer for any- 
thing. It’s my fault, and I know it. I was 
too easy, like. But I’m going now to take 
them to my own house, though its full and 
running over, till I can find the right place 
for them.” 

‘*Don’t keep the poor things long in a 
house full of children,” said the editor, as 
the man started for the door. ‘“‘ They’re too 
weak aod miserable.” 

‘*No, I won’t,” said the carpenter. ‘‘ My 
old woman wouldn’t favor that plan a 
minute.” 

Well, the next day I hunted up those 
starving babies again; and where do you 
suppose I found them? The conscience- 
stricken guardian had found a colored 
woman who had been a bouse-servant all 
ber life, and who was a born nurse, besides 
being.a warm-hearted woman. The four 
hundred a year was a fortune to her, and 
there in two pleasant rooms near the 
guardian’s own house, where he could 
always see to them, I found the children 
comfortably established. Jimmy lay smil- 
ing happily ona little bed in the corner; 
the hungry baby, well fed, for once, 
sleeping quietly in a cradle; and Jo, ina 
new calico dress, helping the pleasant- 
faced old Aunty spread an abundant though 
plain meal. 

I wish you could have seen Jimmy’s face 
when I gave him the flowers I had brought 
him, and told him I hoped I should never 
see him sitting on the bare stones again. 

‘But I’m right glad I did that time,” 
said he, quietly; ‘‘ for, if it hadn’t been for 
you and that editor man, I’d ’a been there 
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VOLTAIRE AND THE GENEVA 
CONSISTORY. 


He delighted to provoke and bumble ve 
Consistoire, the tribunal by which the 
tors nsintained their rigorous censors: 

If he could break its power, he a d 
**modernize,” ‘‘ civilize,” as he thought, 
the whole commonwealth. One Robert 
Covelle, a citizen of somewhat “violent 
character,” was cited before this assembly, 
to be reproved for some bad example. Its 
president ordered him to kneel down and 
penitently receive the reprimand. For two 
hundred years this humble attitude had 
been customary before the venerable eccle- 
siastical body. The most eminent sinners 
had reverently conformed to it, happy to 











escape severer humiliation. But Covelle 
stoutly refused, and asked two weeks for 
reflection on the demand. Meanwhile, 
Voltaire wrote for him a mémoire of “‘ re- 
markable ability ” against it. Covelle, re- 
appenring before the hithertp inexorable 
tribunal, obstinutely continued to decline 
its demand, and threatened to Publish 
“this essay against genuflection.” ‘* Be- 
hold bow great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” Covelle’s mémoire was pub- 
lished, and he soon bad the whole commu- 
nity by the ears. He became a sort of 
religious hero protesting against a judicial 
profanation. The affair teok the propor- 
tions of a public question. The ‘‘ fierce 
democratie” of Geneva were ever ready 
for any such question. They argued that, 
however long this humiliating formality 
bad been inscribed in the municipal 


-ordinances, the times had changed and the 


city should change the ‘‘ painful custom” 
that it was a fag-end of popery; that re- 
pentance is an affair between the con- 
science and the Divine Judge; that man 
should kneel rap | before God, and Christ 
taught that this duty should be performed 
in profound secresy, without witnesses; 
that no priest or other man should inter- 
vene between the creature who repents and 
the Creator who pardons For some time 
the astonished Consistoire, seldom or never 
before challenged since the day of Calvin, 
would not yield. The question was not 
only discussed, with ever-increasing heat, in 
the streets, the wine shops, and the homes 
of the people, but the press teemed with 
a about it. These collected pub- 
ications made three great volumes, which, 
says the good ancien pasteur, Gaberel, “are 
most indigestible reading.” Voltaire was 
in his glory amid this ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded” of popular and clerical dia- 
lectics. His ironical humor had never had 
a better field. He published his famous 
“Guerre de Geneve” (War of Geneva). He 
struck with his satiric scourge right and 
left, front and rear, against the traditional 
notions and customs of the city. He 
rained pleasantries on the clergy, some of 
which Pastor Gaberel admits ‘‘are very 
spirituelle.” He dealt — and even 
grossly in  calumnies. e scarified 
Rousseau, and Paris re-echoed back to 
Geneva his O} ympian laughter. The whole 
affair, so religiously grave at first, had taken 
an aspect of ridicule, and suddenly subsid- 
ed after Voltaire’s poem. The city coun- 
cil abolished the custom of kneeling before 
the venerable Consistoire, the obstinate 
Covelle escaped his reprimand, and’ Vol- 
taire wasexultant. Covelleeven demanded 
to be admitted again to the euchbarist, then 
one of the highest conditions of citizenship 
in Geneva. The Consistoire required him 
to show his fitness for it by denying twelve 
letters written and published in his home 
by Voltaire, and by renouncing a pension 
of 300 francs a year settled on him by the 
philosopher. Covelle refused all their 
requisitions. They gave up the useless 
struggle, ‘‘and,” says Gaberel, ween 
‘the Consistoire decided not to occupy 
self any more with this individual; Which 
was certainly the wisest course it could 
tuke.” This fracas about a matter of an- 
cient ceremony was really the beginning of 
that declension of the power and censorship 
of the Consistoire which is to-day com- 
lete. No clergy is more respected, no 
aity more free than those of Geneva, and 
we doubt whether either regrets the vic- 
tory of the unexemplary Covelle and the 
‘‘democritian patriarch.’ ’"—ABEL STE- 
VENS, in ** Harper’s Magazine” for July. 
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LADIES! 


BEWAREot 








SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


arvelous medicinal 
agency, , Curing Kidney Bn os 


Pa Liver 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 


OO'OLE ee teeter 







t® Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


New Model32, 


or No. 1%. 


Without Equal in re- 
spect to their excellent 
material, evneral work- 
manship, strength, acce- 
racy, and _ durability. 
They are easily carried 
and are entirely secure 
from being discharged by 
accident. The various 
improvements recently 
made in the manufacture 
of these arms do not re- 

uire as many pieces to 
be used in their construc- 





WITH AUTOMATIC 


CARTRIDGE 
EJECTOR and REBOUNDING LOCK. 
CENTRAL FIRE, CALIBER So. 


LENGTH OF BARREL............... 34 INCHES. tion. making = sim- 
i ivitisctiicocmunia 121, OUNCES. ee 


THE REBOUNDING LOCKS 
(not used in other revolvers) are for preventing accidents caused by premature discharge. These arms are 
provided with simple automatic rebounding locks, so arranged as to oo ent the point of the hammer com- 
ing in contact with the cartridge at any time except at the instant of intentional discharge. By this means 
accidents arising from a chance blow upon the caeer are absolutely prevented. The value of this im- 
— — 7 readily sone ized. 
All our models p various adv over the old styles and have no equal in the market. 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass, U.S, A, 
LOVASSO FIELD, 


WEST MARKET STREET, CORNING, N.Y., 
. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


MONUMENTAL AND CEMETERY WORK 


FROM ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND AMERIOAN GRANITE AND MARBLE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


CELEBRATED CORNING STONE. 


t7 [havea STEAM STONE SAWING MILL and STEAM RUBBING and POLISHING MACHINERY. 











e lg Rheumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach. *Constl: 
i pation, Piles, etc. isadeke 
m beve rage and a powerful car- 
pa thartic. By proper use its min- 
ra crals may be retained as a tonic 
es and builder-up of an enfeebled 
ha System. Send for Circulars. 

n Address 


MCEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


Patent Prepared 


|GASOLENE 


for Gas Machi ly pure article, suving 
more Gas per ten: -— : every way superior to 
any aaesiens ever before made. It may almost be 
considered a new product of Petroleum. 











Orders mty be sent directly to us, orto dealers of 
whom you _ now purchase. Be sure oy | specify 
“Pratt’s Patent Prepared Gasolene 


Prices same ds ¥ ordinary Gasolene. Bveey bar- 
rel guar one g ine without our brand. 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


{28 Pearl St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 
MeBendtorOoular LYON Mal.con aie ih BOY 








htful . 





GET THE BEST. 


a gweenating the great depression of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


282,812 Machines in (87 ]7—s~c 20,496 MOP™ victs Yeats 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The public are wg""ed againsta goumtertels machine, made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine. To geta gotdy. “SINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has ou\’ 1‘rade-Mark stamped on the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F’G CO., Principal Office, 84 Union Square, N. Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 





FOR 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 
Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


Mrs. —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
matter and lithic acid, attended with occasional alarm:ng hemorrhage from the bladder. I prescribed for 
her the Buffalo Lithia Water, the —. of which arrested the tormation of stone, and the 
hemorrhage occurs now at much longer interv 

These Waters, in cases of Six Gallons, $5 per Case at the Springs. Of 


CASWELL & MASSEY, cor. Broadway and 25th St., New York, 
at $6.50 per Case. 





‘THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress-Reform Principles. 
Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


Manutactured by GEORGE_FROST co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








Fria. 1. Fia. 2. 

FIG. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ally acknowledged to be the best of the strict- 
ly Alygienic Dress-Reform garments of the 
Waist kind. Made for Ladies and in white 
only, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, 4.75; 
Trimmed, $3.00. 

FG. 2 is the Dress-Reform Corset Waist—a compro- 
mise between the Corset and the extreme 
Waist. Made for ail ages, both in drab and 
white. Ladies’, in sizes 18 to 35, $1.75; Misses’ 
and Children’s, in sizes 19 to 27, $1.12% and 87% 
cents, respectively. (The Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s are made without the fulled bosom- 
piece.) 

Patterns are not for sale, All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 


AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 
is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays any respect to Nature’s mould, and may 
be worn with perfect ease, at the same time giving 
all the stylish effect which is so generally sought for 
in all Corsets. 








— 
Fig. 3. FIa. 4. 

F1G. 3 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which 
has the most complete chest-expanding shoul- 
der-brace ever made on any Corset, and which 
is daily growing more and more popular. Made 
in draband white, in Ladies’ sizes, 18 to 34. 
Batteen, $1.75; London Cord, $2.50. Misses’, 19 
to 27, Satteen only, 61.50. sei 

Fic. 4 is our Extra Long or Abdominal Corset, which 
is destined to meet the requirements of all 
fully developed Ladies, as well as those stout- 
ly built. The present fashion of cutting and 
fitting dresses is such that this Corset ts pecu- 
liarly adapted in giving the figure that pleas- 
ing appearance which is at once stylish and 
graceful. Made in drab and white, in Ladies’ 
sizes, 19 to 35 inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; Cou- 
tille, $4.00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure around waist.and be sure to say whether 
tuken over or under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted. Send for Circulars. Address 


e 
SenuUby wa poaeite prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and reduced PRICE-LIST 
mailed free. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO., 6 East Mth St. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 











THE NEW YORK 


Ks shed 1857. 
e EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE, 
Orders by mail promptly at- 
eanin tended to. 
{| W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 
437 and 439 West 45th Street. 
—————————— 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 


* twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 


cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it ‘quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five ceuts 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


es hes 


‘| «.S&Co's. 
/ IMPROVED c 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





DAM AML CALNE 


rw nee 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “  (8mos.), * - 7S 


4 “ (lmonth), “ - 35 
2 “  Qweeks), . 20 
1 Number (1 week) « « 10 
53 Numbers, after 3 months, “e 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, bs 4.00 


{2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from ,,, post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncad led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Page& Business Notice 





BOEEO. ., cccccccccenegces of ROMMO. ..04...0cccergeee 
4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month)..: 
123 «6*)«6(three months).66c./13 * ree months).80c 
= ° ix bes .60c./26 “ (six = ¢ 
& “ (twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve * 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 GAME. .,......2000 ppeccccseseves a 
4 times (one month)... 
138 “= (three mo: me 
6 bes os eee 
a jive** 


FINANCIAL DOUnEns. .. . S90 DOLLARS PER AGATE 





RELIGIOUS: NOTIORS............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..@. Bex 37*7 Nee York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878s. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tam Inng. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage pai 








af 












Agriculturist .........+sesseeeeee $1 30 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..........+.eeee08 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s ilustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
iment a ° 
er’s _ ee ageenas 
Harper’s Weekly.........++.0+.4. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar...........seeeeeee 860 400 
Home Journal..........eeseeeees 17% 2600 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 

chromo ‘‘ Woodland Treas- 

TEED dc. 06 ccccccies oooee 110) 180 
Ladies’ Journal..........seseeees 860 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine - 8360 400 
Fe mee yrs ano ROY 750 800 
National Sunday-school T 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly............008 360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

BONO icccccsccsccsatscccosce hae 6 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 225 250 
The Christian....... a ae 
Presbyterian rly(newsubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, 450 500 
Forest and Stream..... 8350 400 
Eclectic M: 450 500 
Waverley 450 50 
Whitney G 8 110 
“ Wide ag iin: oe im se 

Magazine for Young People.. 

New York Semi-Weekiy Post.....360 800 


PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volimes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ OrTHODOXxY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. ey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, te any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THz INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 1ith to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzslewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc, 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 55 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
eatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra —, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented Te itech 

and gold. ach volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytrnaz, Jk. The original cost of the stereot 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 

‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all ovér the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers whea desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the walk 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘*AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
Posey is A Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
bited } 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel —e By Ritchie. 
‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress apy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 

character and genius of this gifted man. It gives 4 better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 
This really wondwrful book (the copyright of winch » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail — aid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY sUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.40 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given a tage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subecription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
mPa THE INDEPENDENT, 








Post-office Box 2787,- - = = 251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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farm and Garden, 


CAMELLIA CULTURE. 


In regard to the culture of the Camellia and 
the best varieties for cultivation I send you the 
following notes: 


Camellias are very easily grown, and flower 
abundantly if in good health ; but, like most 
hard-wooded plants, if allowed to get into bad 
health, they require tender nursing to restore 
them i toa good growing condition again. A 
good turfy loam is the most suitable soil for 
them, and. when pottiog, give plenty of drain- 
age, to allow the water to pass freely off, as 
stagnant water about their roots very soon de- 
stroys them. The best time for potting them 
is when the plants start into growth, after they 
have finished flowering. Sometime after being 
repotted they should be kept ina close, moist 
atmosphere, which induces them to make fresh 
roots, Plenty of good fresh roots are what 
have to be secured before healthy foliage and 
good growths cup be attained. To mature 
their wood and buds, they may be set out of 
doors duriog the summer months, in some 
shady position, plunging the pots in coal-sehes 
or some loose material, to prevent too rapid 
vaporation and to keep the roots in a more 
even temperature than they experience when 
fully exposed. When taken into the house in 
the fall, they should have plenty of uir for sev- 
eral weeks, a8 sudden changes of temperature 
are apt to make them drop their bods. Care 
should be taken that plenty of water is sup- 
plied them at the roots during theig season of 
growth. In fact, at no period shonold they be 
allowed to gat very dry. Keep the leaves well 
sponged, as cleanliness greatly assists in keep- 
ing them healthy. 

Some of the best varieties for general cultiva- 
tion are the following: 

Alba plena,—The old double white one of 
the best of the color; of good hardy constitu- 
tion, beautifally imbricated. 

Archduchesse Marie,—Cerise, 
white. 

Countess of Derby.—Flowers very large white, 
striped with pink ; a most splendid variety. 

Cup of Beauty.—A beautiful variety; the 
flowers pure white, streaked with rose, shaped 
likeacup. A fine blooming variety, 

Jenny Lind.—An American variety, easily 
grown, of a waxy white, streaked with pink. 

Imbricata.—An old variety; but very easily 
grown, of « hardy constitution. Flowers erim- 
son, striped with white. 

Bealii,—Another old variety, of good form. 
Flowers crimson, very distinct. 

Fimbriata,—Mlowers beautifully fringed ; of 
a pure white color. 

LadydHume's B ush.—A beautiful flesh-colored 
variety. 

Mathotiana,—I have scen some fine specimens 
of this variety planted out and trained on 
greenhouse walls, for which it is well adapted, 
being of a rather straggling growth. Its flow- 
ers are large and of a bright erimson color. 

Mrs, Cope.—Fiowers large, white, striped 
with crimson, and beautifully imbricated. 

Wilderii,—Of fine form and a delicate rose 
color.—M, MILTON, in “‘ Country Gentleman,” 


A GOOD LIQUID MANURE. 


A BaLtimore florist sends the Boston Jour- 
nal of Chemistry the following formula for a 
liquid manure for flowers. The materials may 
be had at any blackemith shop. 


striped with 





** Put one bushel of the clippings from horses’ 
hoofs into a barrel, and fill it up with water. 
Let it stand fora week, when it is ready for 
use. Apply it with a watering-pot. All bed- 
ding plants carn be watered with this liquid 
every other day, if they are pot-bound, Newly 
repotted plants should be watered once a week, 
until they have plenty of working roots to take 
up the manure. It will also be found excel- 
lent for hard-wooded plants, if used once or 
twice a week. Two or three weeks after the 
plants have been watered with the manure 
the foliage generally changes from green to a 
a golden yellow, moving from the stem down 
to the point of the leaf, which, however, lasts 
only for a few weeks, when it changes to a 
dark, glossy green. Plants under this watering 
grow very strong; the flowers are very large 
and brightin color. Plants thus treated can 
be kept in very smal! pots for a long time with- 
out being transplanted. This is especially ad- 
vantageous to the market-gardener, who can 
sell his plantsin three or four-inch pots, while he 
would have to shift them into five and six-inch 
ifhe used rich soil alone. Flowers watered 
with this liquid manure will briog twenty-five 
per cent. more than otherwise; besides, being 
in small pots, they are lighter, can be packed 
closer, and are easier to be handled. The fer- 
tilizer is not a stimulant, but a plant food; and 
plants that are watered with it, if planted out, 
will continue growing and keep in good growth, 
which cannot be said of guano. It is as power- 
ful as guano, as quick in action, and more last- 
ing. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Jt will not.do the slightest harm to the 
foliage. Most other liquid manures spoil the 
foliage when they come in contact withit. It 
forms no crust on the pots or soil. It is cheap- 
er than apy other good fertilizer which is used 
in liquid form. The chips need be renewed or 
replaced only twice a year, while the water can 
be withdrawn every day. I filled a barrel last 
October, using all the water it holds every day ; 
and I shall not find it necessary to renew the 
chips before May or June. When liquid guano 
is used too strong, it will cause the plants to 
drop all their leaves. This liquid manur- will 
not, even if used once or twice a day fora 
short time.”’ 

a 


RAISING CLOVER SEED. 





BY J. C. BIRDSELL. 





My observation in regard to clover and 
clover seed raising has been greater than that 
of many, on account of having followed thresh- 
ing from my youth, prior to my invention, and 
many seasons have run four machines. I have 
always noticed that whenever we found a job 
where there was a large yield that it was 
where seed had been sown one bushel to five or 
six acres, mown the last days of June, and 
plastered after the first crop bad been taken 
off. I bave seen a field where one-half bad 
been mown and got off before July let, and the 
balance of the field not till two weeks later; 
and the seed that was started first yielded 31¢ 
bushels per acre, and the balance 14 bushel 
per acre—the difference, 3 bushels. This, you 
see, was quite a loes tothe raiser, and the hay 
first mown equally as good as that which was 
mown last. I have raised seed myself that 
went 41¢ to the acre. I have also taken 
clover from the field in three different condi- 
tions, and laid away in the dry, for the purpose 
of knowing when was the best time to cut seed 
clover. The first state was when dead ripe; 
24, when handsomely brown; and 34d, still 
greener ; and when thoroughly dry rubbed out 
the seed and put the three piles on the plate, 
and could see no d'ff-rence. That which was 
cut the greenest was just as plump seed as that 
which was dead ripe. This shows that the 
head receives enough sustenance from the 
stalk after it is cut to fully mature the seed; 
and when cut a little greener you can save 
almost every seed. Always turn when the dew 
is on, so that the boll will not rattle off.— 
The Clover Leaf. 
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CAYENNE PEPPER. 





FowLs seem toneed some stimulating food, 
or, rather, an occasional seasoning of their dif- 
ferent feeds of grain in its varied forms, 
Some breeders resort to prepared foods, or 
some of the condimental poultry foods, which 
are now 80 prominently brought before the 
public. Some of these are undoubtedly most 
excellent, and a breeder may be benefited by 
using them knowingly. There are some of the 
preparations, however, which are to be tried 
with caution, for they are prepared by those 
who do not know anything about compound- 
ing preparations of any kind. Other things 
being equal, the simplest thing that can be 
used is often found to be the best. In this 
connection Cayenne pepper is largely used, es- 
pecially for young chicks, and for young tur- 
keys, too; but it must not be fed in too large 
quantities, Better feed sparingly and often 
than at long intervals and in large quantities. 
It should always be fed with soft or mixed 
food, especially with corn-meal. Mix the pep- 
per well with the meal before moistening it, 
80 as to insure its being well mixed throvgh. 
Poultry breeders—those who raise turkeys 
largely especially—know the value of Cayenne 
pepper, and use it accordingly, Full-grown 
fowls, too, are very fond of it, and it serves to 
keep them healthy, sbarpens their appetites, 
and helps to induce them to lay well and early. 
—American Poultry Journal and Record, 

ER 


DESTROY THE CUT-WORM MOTHS. 


A SIMPLE and cheap contrivance for destroy- 
ing cut-worm moths is simply a pan of water 
with a little oil upon it—placed on any conve- 
nient support. A block of wood is putin the 
center of the pan, upon which is set a lighted 
glass lantern. The moths, attracted by the 
light, dash against the sides of the lantern, and, 
falling into the pan, are thus destroyed before 
depositing their eggs. The army and the cot- 
ton-worm moths have been destroyed in quan- 
tities in this way at the South ; and Mr. White, 
of Massachusetts, has destroyed large numbers 
of the cut-worm moth in the same manner. We 
shall test this experiment thoroughly during 
the present spring, as We have found the cut- 
worm a troublesome pest of late years. The 
early part of May, in the latitude of New York, 
is the time that the cut-worm moth is flying. 
As all moths are most active just as darkness 
comes on, the lantern should be lighted at 





that time. 





CLEAN NESTS. 


HEns’ nests should be renewed several times 
during the season. When boxes are employed, 
they should be thoroughly cleaned out and 
whitewashed and fresh material supplied for 
nests. Sometimes this matter is neglected, and 
the eggs are laid in filthy nests. Sickness and 
disease, to say nothing of vermin, are thus en- 
gendered. The losses thus suffered reduce 
the profits of the business. A little care and 
attention would have prevented loss from this 
cause, Fine hay or straw makes good nests. 
Some poulterers prefer fine, thin shavings, 
sprinkling them with a dilution of carbolic 
acid, which i excellent preventive of ver- 
min. The sh zs, being poroue, retain the 
odor of the acid longer than hay or straw.— 
Massachusetts Ploughman. 








WATERING PLANTS. 


A WELL-KNOWN horticultural editor says the 
objection ayainst watering when the sun shines 
on the plants is a purely theoretical one, and 
appears only in the writings of those who have 
had but little actual experience. Neverthe- 
less, the evening is the proper time for water- 
ing, when the best results in the conservation 
of moisture are expected. Actual experience 
has taught that plants wilting from the effect 
of heat should be shaded, as well as watered. 
Experience has also taught that superficial 
waterings do but little good. The water giv- 
en should reach the roots of the plants. The 
great objection to watering under a hot sun is 
that the exhalation is so strong that much of 
the water given is quickly evaporated. 

rr ——___ 


HINTS ON WATERING PLANTS. 


PLANTS set against walls and piazzas fre- 
quently suffer for want of water at this sea- 
son, even when ground near them {s quite wet 
Draw away the soil around each plant so as to 
form a basin. Fillit with a bucketful of water, 
allowing it time to sink gradually away, and 
when the surface has dried a little draw in 
loosely the soil over it, and it will do without 
water for some weeks. This applies to all 
plants wanting water through the season. If 
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water is merely poured on the surface, it is 
made more compact by the weight of water, 
and the harder the soil becomes the easier it 
dries ; and the result is, the more water you 
* give the more is wanted. 

—_—_—_—_—————_—— 


AGRICULTURAL. 
3,000 PLANTS OF THE 


NEW HANDSOME-FLOWERED. TUBER- 
SUS ROOTED BECUNIAS, 





ow ready for delivery. 

These seedl ings are from best known varieties, 
carefully hybridized by myself. Will quickly be- 
come large plants and be covered with flowers until 
autumn, when they may be lifted for the green- 
a waeaeae ie a $2 half d 

Per, jozen. alf dozen. 

Address NIEL BAR RKER, Florist, 

Ag’t for paaphlelee Nurseries, Norfolk, Va. 
(2 New and rare Plants a specialty. 





DOWN 


with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 151 a ane Chicago, Th. 





4-Ton Wagon Scales, mg 2-Ton. $40. 
fron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 
Uther sizes Scales, Beums, etc. at a great reduction. 
gus Seotee Warranted, Send for Circular and 


E. K. THOMPSON’. 
AROSMA 
WVSCrreey 
ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 





(Trade Mark an at Washington, D.C ) 
Prepared py E tsi, rite bit a OO Wholesale 
exist. Titusville, P 
For sale b Spencer & Buliymore, and Powell & 
4] ts. Rs wt N. Lt 3. by Cobb & 
Strong. Cleveland, O. on KE. Seller: 
stock & Co., and @ o§ 
and Druggists generally. OHN HH. pestes, Pas 
Wholesale Agent, 76 William Street, New York. 








IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, COW-KEEPERS,_ AND DATRYMEN 





Sell Acting “COW Milker 


PATENTED MAY 2th, 1878. 
THE MOST USEFUL = OF THE 


Tested and ty hee = many of the leading 
rere p 8, Dairymen, and Farmers throu 
out the United States, a= -\ aaa recommended 
by all who pave used t 
WILL MILK A cow iN bg et THREE TO 
FOURM MINUTE 8 and ca adjusted and used 
Cc D. Urerulness, alae cleanli- 





LARS 

tus. with full instructions and pam- 

olire conte! ning description of the milker and 

— sectional views and treatise of the cow’s teats 

. and bag, sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
price (82). 


READ AD THE FOLLOWING bl ep 


GTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, Sth June, 1878, 


1 hereby ceptty Shoes that, 4 .— ny with the Suierintondant of the American’ Society for the Prevention of 
d ot 


Cruelty to Anima 
Milker, aad _ it fultills mt that is claimed for it. 


cers of that pag te Ihave witnessed the operation of the Self-Acting Cow- 


JOSEPH B. COLEMAN, Veterinary Surgeon, 


Member bon ay College of Veterinary purseone of England and Veterinary Surgeon to the American Soci- 


ety for the ENT ke CO, of Cruelty to Animals. 


M’F’ R's’ AGENTS, 


132 NASSAU ST., N. Y., P.-O. BOX 2997. 





NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 


Received Highest Award at the Centennial Exposition! 
CMPORTANT igeedienniee FOR THE SEASON OF 1878. 





al N 
Blige 


A respect, Addr 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 
LESS WEICHT! 
and Furnished with either Wheels or Roller. 
| Ithas been adepted and can be seen in go Rag ny al the 
q pbc Parks oF New York, Bro 


eland, Gh 
| the UNITED unt 


LIGHTER DRAFT! 


oklyn. Bos New en, 
o,and on almont all the prominent ity Purks in 
THS and CAN 


SIOR received at FIRST PREMIUME at the 


Ls Great tL.awn-Mower Trials held in New York City <noveune. 0O., 
Pa wang 3 N.J.; alsoat the Great International I. 
tr fal held at CARLISLE, ENGLAND, in Sept. lust, and at many other 
.| trials and Agricultural Fairs held in Europe and America. 


= 6 Sizes for Hand Power—4 Sizes for Horse Power. 


orse Mower is conceded to ~~ the LIGHTEST 
orse Lawn Mower ever made. 


wn. B. Horse a Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 


awn-Mowe er 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


Large Reduction in ‘in Prices May Ist, 1878. 






Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..$23 00 


Model ’66. Model 73. Model "76. 


$27 00 $35 00 


iP i: - 2300 2700 3500 
“2 “Round e 2200 25 00 32 08 
Carbine.....ee ceececcecseseeeseeees 2000 2400 2706 


(a Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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Denese Clover ‘Thresher: 
with Stacker and 

= ito er Leaf” sae price-liat sent og ” alee Decis- 

ton of the Lo the Birdsell Patents. 

Addr RDBEL MAN? CO.. South Bend, Ind. 


PATENT “ILION” WHEEL 
Horse-Rake. 


a eatton, and 
attached 








{ts superior excellence and merit consists in; 

First.—Materia!, Workmanship, Simpltcity, Dura- 
bility, Effective Work, and Ease of Management by 
Operator and Hors 

Second.—Is Self- Discharging. Aw 
thrown in or out of gear at any hi 
worked by hand witbout any changes 

Third.—Its a_i makes it very ‘durable, being 
less number 0 eces, which a!l duplicate; can be 

uicker put AC than any rase before the pub- 


ic, can b 
Dt, Or cam be 


lic; hasa wider range of qaick adjustment for ac- 
commodating to uneven surfaces of ground; avoids 
scratching, and for heavy and I!;ht grass, high and 
low stubble, gleaning grain, and bunching hay from 
windrow; no exposed yveurs, ratchets, etc., to wind. 


In brief: Karmers, vefore purchasing, vou 
are invited togive «ur Rake a close inspec- 
tion. 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


Celebrated Mohawk Valley Patent 
Clipper Steel Plow, 

Gray Irou Plows, Steel Shovels, 
Cultivators, Hoes, Forks, 
Rakes, Mowers, etc. 

¢@”" Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, NEW YORK. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 
6? Reade St., New York; 237 State St., Chicago, Il. ; 
Louis, Mo.; 147 Seneca BSt., Cleveland, O 

ONE R Mixed Ready for the 
Pie fas w THE poet THR MAR- 
WARRANTED. 
our 
PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 
T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


47 German 8t., Baltimore, Md.; 811 Main St., St. 
Brush. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
to last and weaf as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New York 01 joe, 38 O Frou Street. 





Ph ahi Farmers and Baouary Ne a invited to send for 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active and reli 
successful use has shown it to boot ihe Wene 
e 





N. PHELPS 
Byindeor, HA S68 & ‘CARDEN TION 50 
aa Lassie algseibn or or Kh. D. WOOD- 


oTis & co CORSLINE, 
61 Powern’s Bleck. 
M ester, N.Y. 
anufacture every description of 


! ei 


De made in this ot aa 
‘A Fortune from 2c. to $2. 


Cure for Ho a sts» — wo ulceratea throat. 


‘ Cure: for-cram 
amp will bo 
onens without replenishing. “th Vivified rose. 70 : 








make s' ig ~ an *- or “invi bl 
an oe 8 e, of five five 
The fiery, “recri n. 7 eae ae 


ce 26c. each or 12 for $2. 


ys' 
ie f ‘Also mm many other a watch. 
Ths, & a: Ye 8. M. 

5 wood, Brown Co., Tex 





te HELP! 
| 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 








These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the sont for upward of thirty at and 


reat World's Exhibitions 

ris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet = 
diseased condition ? ‘Are you sufferin: 
ill-health in any of its many and mu ifarl- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, — 
ous, chronic or functional disease? 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, znd 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of nm gy Hy ee lis of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the h , feel listless, 
-_ ing, unfit for business or pleasure, nd 

bject to fits of melancholy ? e your Kid- 
he 5, Stomach, or bl ,in a disordered con- 

tion? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
pn or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are yo id, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing On the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to = of the following symp- 
toms: Restless int me broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, tation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusion Df ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, a 
pa despondent JO wna Thousands 

a even thi 


Appliances at the 


peculiar to the ir sex, pos ro from false 

Maodesty or n 

duel en, fu her ne oe a subject so pro- 

ductive of health and a y when there 
is at band a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DeEsCRIP1IVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELKCTrRIC QUARTERLY, & latge Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 








nay Avoid agallanese claiming elee- 
tric —., Pam, am explains how to 
distinguish the gemine fr rom the spurious. 
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WwW. J.P. KINGSLEY. nen Rome. N. V. 


HOES cee tee Se 


by Trensine. or ad 
"6. ™ ages Fi P,P N. Y 
BELLS AND OLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior me of Bells. 
Special attention given to C tu BELLS. 
¢@™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


EVE re Capt FOUN 1O BN. 
Caneer and Tin 
for tiara ools, Fire 
ajar, Farms, ee, Fouty 
ARRA ED 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnatl. O.— 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMI 1E8, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHARE & CO., 
BALTIMOR «, Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. W: . We 
Fifty years established. 
ES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BORON etc. ae 
Patent ihountnas. "Catalogues free. No agencies, 




















= THOUSANDS 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
@REAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


THis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as 8 premium to Sub- 
scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our libero] 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarte stze and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound ia sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense,and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Wercester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
apd professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
fer practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without permission) of referring to 
any of them for information in regard to 
this great Premium, 








Rev. D. C. Hughes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
T. K. Whipple, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs, A, D. Eisenhower, Norristown, Pa, 
Rev. W. 8. Parsons, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
P. W. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Whipple Walling, Pascoag, R. 1. 
Fred. L, Magning, Waterloo, N. Y. 
Jobn P. Blair, fndiana, Pa. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Orlando Avery, Milford, Mass. 

W. 8. Havens, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

F. 8. White, Fremont, O. 

Hon. Neal Dow, Portland, Maine. 

G. M. Orvis, New Haven, Conn 

L. H. Roberts, Brewster Station, N. Y. 
Aug. Frank, Warsaw, N. Y. 

J. H. Laughlin, Princeton, N. J. 
J.B. Thrall, New Haven, Conn. 

H. G. Crosby, Grinnell, Iowa. 

W. H. Littlejohn, Allegan, Mich. 

E. W. Merrill, Spring Valley, Minn. 
Rev. Wm. N. Page, Leavenworth, Kan. 
W. L. Wilcox. Florence, Mass. 

Mra, a Pierce, Northville, N.Y, 
W. P, Johnson, Baldwia, Pa. 
Norman Geddes, Adrian, Mich. 

E. N. Merriam, Rutland, Vt. (two capies). 
J.B. R. Walker, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. R. W. Manly, Columbus, Q. 

8. H. Emery, Jr., Quincy, Hil, 

Mre. 8. A. Greene, Poultney, Vt. 

C. C. Closson, Lawrence, Mass. 

Rev. R. J. Beattie, Spencer, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Renshaw, Springfield, Mo. 
W. W. Byingten, Newark, N. J. 

P. J. Fox, New York City, N. Y. 
George 8. Pratt, New Haven, Conn. 
Seth L Chase, Colchester, Conn, 

J. F. Davier, Marysville, O. 

John V. Vanderbilt, Nyack, N. Y. 
W. O. Elmore, Albany, N. Y. 

Chas. B. Wathen, Bangor, Me. 

J. N. Walters, Gang Mills, N. Y. 

D. 8. Herrick, Peekskill, N. Y. 

H. 8. Boyd, Allegheny, Penn. 

Hiram Barber, Horicon, Wis. 

E. J. Baldwin, Cleveland, O. 
Charles E. Clark, Birmingham, Conn. 
Rev. Joe! Swartz, Harrisburg, Penn, 
Geo, W. Simons, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Oliver Jay, St. Mury’s, O. 

Edmund Engle, Winchester, Ind. 
The Misses Callender, Middlebury, Vt. 
T. J. Sanders, Westerville, O. 

C, D. Fitch, Greenfield, N. I. 

C. H. Forney, Harrisburg, Penn. 

W. W. 8. Gephart, Parker’s Landing, Peun. 
Isaac Walton, Fairbury, Il). 

T. A. Atkins, New York City, N. Y. 
Rev. John T. Blades, Saco, Me. 

M. L. Brainard, Southbridge, Muss. 
W. Farnum, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Samuel N. Castle, New York City, N. Y. 
Jacob Sandel, Danville, Penn. 

8. Ridinger, Irwin Station, Penn. 
Rev. E. T. Abbott, Knoxville, Penn. 
J. McColloch, Rushsylvania, O, 

E. P. Beebe & Co., Forrest, Ill. 

A. E. Parkinson, Highland, I!1. 

R. C. Rutherford, Quincey, Ill. 

8. L. Vincent, Bangor, Me, 

C. 8. Butler, Boston, Mass. 

G. C. Emery, Bosten, Mase. 

N. W. Robinson, Charlestown, Maas. 
Joreph Tufts, Rockport, Mass, 
Thos. T. Tafts, Rockport, Mass. 
Thos. 8. Marlor, Brooklyn, Conn. 
Tertius Nott, Center Brook, Conn. 
David Moore, Alexandria, Penn. 
Rev. Henry Keller, Bellefonte, Penn. 
Rev. D. Decker, Karns City, Penn, 
Jobn E, Guitner, Westerville, O. 

E. C. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 
Geo. M. Janes, Quincy, Ill. 

H. N. Peck, Otsego, Mich. 

Chas. Schlabach, De Witt, Iowa. 

M. Benedict, Denver, Col. 

Stillman Haynes, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Robert Coit, New London, Conn. 
Rob. D. Cook, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. D. C. White, Aurora, O. 

M. Conant, La Crosse, Wis. 

8. L. Sheldon, Madison, Wis. 

J. J. Hagerman, Milwaukie, Wis. 

I, H. Polhemus, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Thos. Seyse, Strykersville, N. Y. 

J. R. Hurst, Cleveland, O. 

Miss Maria E. Briggs, Rockford, II). 
Josiah Cloudman, Saccarappa, Me. 
H. J. Gillmore, Cortland, O. 

F. A. Richards, Ys - 

C. T. Bridgman, Flint, Mich. 

G. 8. Gedney, ” - 

L. J. Taylor, Liingsburgb, Mich. 
Rev. C. I. Cameron, New Edinburgh, Canada, 
Miss O. J. Reynolds, Burdette, N. Y. 
W. A. Stagg, N. Y. City, N. Y. 

A. G. P. Segur, Dover, N. J. 

Geo. R. Browning, Westboro, Mass. 
Andrew J. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Chas. Porter, Cambridge, N. Y. 

C. T, Ludwig, Bucyrus, O. 

Chas. W. Super, Cincinnati, O. 

W. R. Wean, Wellington, 0. 
J. H, Dickson, Wellington, O 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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JOuN of ine Gola, AND’S FAL th sien Regt 


pointed w 

taeone ints possess rmnese uv 
Celebrated Faicon ‘ates! Pen. wh the ak 
and durability of the Gold Pen. My Gold ren = 
be found far superior to those of ony other e, 
they are made by & patent process. One of them wii 
not only give more satisfaction in writi eat “ay 
outlast a hundred grossof the pow. t Stee 
not sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for Ang eS 
will be sent ina registered letter toany address, and 
if not patistootore i xchanged. 

JOHN H D, Manufacturer “4, all og -y ss 
bess quality Gold Pens and panes 
Weat éth bireet, Cincinnati, Oh 


THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying n the market. It 
hasa very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very a 
running, and al 
noiseless. It is almost 
— for other 
machin sell in 
















to 
direct Com petition 
with the WHITE 














Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 


buyin any other, please write us for Socertosion, 
special terms, etc. ERIK CHAIR CO., Bri 6, 





MAPLE SYRUP. 


The genuine, pure Maple Syrup. Will keep any 
length of time without sermenmion. Put up in 
One-Gallon Cans and sent anywhere,- by express, 
upon receipt of $1.15 per gallon. Refers to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Address 
Cc, F. @SWETT. 
MANCHESTER, VT. 





Imitasion Gold Watches 3°, 8 iat 
P $15, $4), and $25 each. Chains § sore to 
a" match. Jewelry of the same. cent 
t ij D. by express. Send stamp for Secs. 


ted Circular. Collins Metal Watch Fac- 
tory, 335 Broadway, B N. Y. _B 3696. 





FOR-PUDDINGS;: GUST ARDS, BLANC "MANGE, Ete, 
pies BEST a 





Sa eel DE apa 
* ‘s id ties CA. 


NE renga ox, ; 

















Unequaled for Delicacy, Variety of Use, and Healthfulness, Adapted 
_ alike to the Taste of the Epicure and ihe Wants of the Invalid. 


THE 


GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH. | 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. can 
always be relied upon as pleasant, mild, speedy, and | 
pobitive cure in all cases of Costiveness, Dyspepsia, | 
\ Hearburn, Sick Headache, gg wosrres Sour Stomach, 
Liver Complaint, B » Fullness of © 

wot and al) Inflammatory C unataean whate agentie, 











r cobliog cathartic is required. 80 says the Chemist; so | 
says the Physician; so says the great American Public | 
of the nineteenth century. Heed ye them, and be not 

without bottle in the house. Before life is imperiled, 

deal judiciously with the symptoms. Remember that the 

slight internal disorder of toeday may become an obsti- 

nate, incurable disease to-morrow. 

SOL D BY AL L DRUGGISTS. 








E. M. | BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Man ft 5 












genuine Pa- 
tent Light- 
ning Saw. 














turer of all 


/SILVER-PLATEB WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THB 


; Meriden Britannia Company 


Ne. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhib- 
ge from World’s Fair, 1853, to American ppstitnte 


1874, and 1875, inelu: Fhilade 
phin Centenniat iexhtb “ Ms, netnatve, a 


“Hy Pa 1 
Aue Dav l: 


& \ ORS \w 
e180) x C t M 


MINTON'S 2222 TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
AlsoThe CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustie and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 

THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
644 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only arenas in ye a States for 
the above firm: 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
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Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 





of eupertor English make. 
Gemuies of ont lealine at 


PERRY Q, (O'S STEEL ERS Te 
PENS. |ivireSakeman taylor. 


Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 

















TELESCOPES. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
Chestnut St., BRK invites your special attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telesco 
Opera Giasses, Spectacles ana Bye Giasses, T or- 
mometers, and other Meteorological Instruments, at 
= reduced | ose Illustrated Catalogue mailed 








Style, 


Elegance, 





Economy. 


Our large ‘stocks of 
Fine Clothing for Men 


and Boys combine greater 


Durability, advantages to the buyer 


than any‘ other offered in 
this city. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Br ‘apwWAY and Granp St., BRoADWAy and WarRREN Sr. 


For Health, Comfort, and Convenience 


USE THE 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


Secaperbennys memesbedpe cs. becgbthon reset wep aby 01 Abe 


aot tratiblig diag persed scibdy feostis ite 














“New Automatic” 
_ SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over all others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, 
together with its silence, He swiftness, ease of 
working, simplicity and durabill 
ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, 
and is different from all other machines in its principles 
of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


WILICOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


higher price. 





ONE-PRICE 





MADE BY THE 


WOVEN- -WIRE MATTRESS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Canal Street, New York, Agents. 
WHITTLESEY & PETERS, 
Licensed Manufacturers for Western States aud Territories, Chicago, Ill. 


SEE THE BEST. 


The Greatest Variety, the Loweat- Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


CLOTHIERS. 


NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 





It is the ONLY s« sew- 


KS, CHILD 


NL. 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ce 26,JohnSt-% % 











oo ~renmnee 





THE INDEPENDENT Panes, Nos. 91 AND 93 Rossstaart 
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